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THE MATERIA MEDICA. 

1 7 •— Eelladonn.'I . 

Nat. ^ . 

...s- rte. 8ep. STiiAM. aulpli. 

Seat of the dueam,—Ac<m. aubady places and Jiilly regions in 
mitiA capa carl)-veg. mua. cham,. eAt7. England, about old castles 

cuphr. graph, hep, fiYOSC. ignat. ipec. k<jdL Lty * 

n-voM. oleand. op, petr. phosph, ph-ac. plat, I 
bad. sec-corn. sep. sil. spig, stann. gtaph, gif am, 

Morbid states and sematlons,— xicmi, ang. am. ars. asa}:^^ 
canth, camt, cJwLm, chin, cic, cocc. con. cupr. dulc. ferr, Htosc. ig 
LVC. MERC. natr. mtr-mur, nitr-ac, N-VOM. op. pfmsph, 

PULS. RHUS, sabiu. sec-corn. SEP. sil, spig, stann. «tapfL stram, 
SULPH. thnj. verati'. 

Glands. — Aeon. arn. bry. «\1c. Ciirb-an. chin, clem. con. byosc. jod. LYC. 
MERC. PHOSPH. PULS. rhus. sep. sil, spong. sulph. 

B<yne8, — Arg. asaf. calc, caust chin. con. eapr. cycl. dros. hell. hep. kali. 
lyc, MERC, nitr-ac. pfmsph, puls. imta. sabin. sassap. sep, sil, spig. staph, 
sulph. 

Skm,--Acon, a^nm. ars. asaf, bry, calc, caust. chin, tson, dnlc, ferr. 
graph, hep* hyosc. kali, h/ch. lyc. MERC, mezer. nitr-ac. oleand, pkasph. 
PULS. RHUS, sec-corn. sep. sd, staph, sulph. verafcr. 

Sleep and dreaTm, ~r^rs. bry, calc, cham, chin, graph, hep. hyosp* 
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in otter words, to tte heart and blood-vessels ; secondly, it is a 
potent diuretic ; thirdly by virtue of a direct action on the nerve- 
centires, and of its stimulant effect on tnl^^cijlation, it is an 
oxydisyng agent ; it possesses gpO^verfui anodyne and 

hypnotic properties ; and ji/ihl^^ as a result of its^ction on the 
sympathetic and sensory centres, it is a mo^t valuable antispas- 
ipodic/^~//<^r%. 

C\>MVosiTiON. — The leaves of belladonna were analysed, in 1808, by 
MeliUidri ; the expressed juice, in 1809, by Vauqneliii ; and tlic dried 
in 1819, by Biandes. Besides these, there have been several less 
complete examinations of this plant by other chemists, which have yielded 
more or less interesting results. 
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in absolute alcohol and ether, is coloured gi’een by the salts of iron, and is 
totally precipitated from its watery solution by the salts of lead and by 
tincture of galls. 

3. Belladonnin, — Under this name, Lubekind has described a volatile 
vegetable alkali, which, he says, is distinct from atropia. It is crystallis- 
able, and has an ammoniacal odour. It consists of carbon 28'5, hyeb^ogen 
^l%'4^nitrogen 32*1, oxygen 17*0 The crystals contain three equivalents of 
water. Two grains caused extreme heat in the throat, and constriction of 
the larynx. 

4. ATRonc ACID. — This name has been given by Richter to a volatile, 
crystallisjible acid, distinguished from benzoic acid by its not precipitating 
the salts of iron. 


Vo^i Mortem Appearances. 

“ These, as in death from most of the vegetable i)oisona, are subject to 
coiKsiderable variation. The more constant appearances are a dilated state 
c>f the pupils, more or less redness of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and small intestines, fullness of the cerebral vessels and congestion of the 
lungs. The blood is usually dark-colored and liquid (flowing profusely from 
the mouth, nose, and eyes). Instances are related, however, in which this 
jioison produced death w’ithout leaving any notable^ morbid change in the 
body,” — Wormley. 

Concordances. 

Moral and intellectual faculties. — Aeon. anac. aur, bar. chain, cic. 
coff cupr. HYOSC. ignat. lyc. nair-mur. n-vom, op. phosph. plicae, plat 
puls. rhvs. sep. stram. sulph, vbratr. 

iSeat of the diseases. — Aeon, aut-crud. am, ars. awr. bar, brt. CALC, 
canth. caps, c^irb-veg. caust. cham. chin. cic. cocc. con. creos. cupr. dros. 
euphr. graph, hep. hyosc, ignat. ipec. kali dyc. merc. natr. nair-mur, nitr-ac. 
N-voM. oleand. op. petr. PHosrii. ph-ac. plat, plumb. PULS. rhm. ruta. sa- 
bad. sec-corn. sbp. sil. spig, staun. staph, stram. SULPH. veratr. zinc. 

Morbid states and sensations. — Aco^i. ang. arn. ars. asaf. bry. CALC. 
canth. camt. ckam. chin. cic. cocc. con. cupr. dulc, ferr. hyosc, ignat. kali. 
lyc. MERC. natr. 'tvatr-mur. nitr-ac. N-VOM. op. phosph. plat, plumb* 
PULS, RHUS, sabiii, sec-corn. SEP. sil . , spig. staniu staph, stram. stront.. 
SULPH. thuj. ^'eratr. 

Glands. — Aeon. ak^. brt, calc, carb-an. chin. dem. con. hyosc. jod. LYC. 
MERC. PHOSPH. PULS. rhus. sep. sU. spong. sulph, . 

Rowe*,— Arg. asaf. calc, caust chin. con. cupr. cycl. dros. hdL hept kali: 
lyc. MERC, nitr-ac. phosph. puls, ruta. sabin. aassap. sep. sit spig, s^ph, 
sulph. ♦: 

hhm.‘--A.Qon. amm. ars. asaf. hry. calc, caust chin, tjdn. duio, htt. 
graph, hep. hyosc. kali. lack, lyc, MERC. mezer. nitr-ac. . dleahd,, ^^hisisph. 
PUJjB. RHUS, sec-com. sbp. sil. staph, sulph. veratr. 

Sleep and dreams.— Ars. bry. calc. cham. chin, HEP* hyqsic, 
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kali. led. lyc, mere. 7i-vm. ppiosph. ph-ac. PULS. rims. sbp. sil. spig. strain. 

SULPH. 

Pyrom. — AGON. ARS. buy. calc. cham. chin. cocc. ferr. graph, hep. 
HYOSC. ignat. jod. Merc. Datr-mur. nitr-ac. N-VOM. pk-ac. PULS, imus, 
sabad. sep, sil. strain. stiLFii. thuj. veratr. 

Time. — ^Ant-tart. bry. caust. lach. lyc. mezer. nitr. phosh. puls, ran -seel, 
stront. 

Exacerbations. — Aeon, anl-cmd. am. ars. bar. BRY. calc, cantli. caps, 
carb-veg. caust. ctiam. chin., colch. con. croc. cupr. ferr. hkp. hyosc. vjnat. 
ipcc. kali. hich. led. lyc, mere, natr-mur. n-mosch. n-vom. op. plmph. ph-ac. 
PULS, RHUS. SEP. sil. spiy. stram. stront. sulpii. 

Concordances in general. — Aco)i. am. ars. asaf. aur. bar. bry. calc, caiith. 
caust. chom. chin, cic. cocc. con, cupr. ferr. graph, hep, hyosc. ignat. kali. 
lach. led. lyc. merc. natr-inur. nitr-ac. n-vom. op. riiosrii. ph-ac. plat 
PULS. RHUS, sec-com. sep. dl. spig. staph, stram. stront. sut.ph. veratr. 

A^Uidotes. — Coff. hep. hyosc, op. puls, vinum — (Noc. acetom, dulc.) 

HahnewMn^s Preface. 

This plant may be "town in gardens, upon rather dry soil ; 
declivities should also be preferred. The medicinal virtues of 
Belladonna, thus obtained, arc not inferior to those of the wild 
plant, although several physicians have, from mere conjecture, 
maintained the contrary. 

The following very complete list of the symptoms of Bel- 
ladonna, shows that it is typical of a number of frecpiently 
occurring affections, and that its curative powers are various and 
extensive, and re(|uire frequent application. It may therefore be 
conside'’ed a polychrest,* 

There arc practitioners who, from mere ignorance and pusilla- 
nimity, decry the great powers of Uclladomia as poisonous, and 
advise that milder remedies should be substituted in its stead. 
They know not that no remedy can be used in the place of 
another, and their patients die victims to such foll^. 

How often do not the more acute cases of quinsy, especially 
when there is external swelling of the neck, become fatal in the 
hands of those practitioners, through repeated venesection, 
leeches, blisters, gargles, poultices, refrigerants, diaphoretics, 
purgative^, and various other modes of torturing the organism, 

^ Norr. or the Translator (Hempel ) — ^Hahnemann dosignates by the term 
"polychrests’' those remedial agents that correspond to a great number of 
morbid sj'mptoms, and will therefore prove curative iu a vast number of cases. 
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whereas health might have been restored in a few hours by means 
of one single dose of Belladonna ! 

Every medicine, even the best, becomes dangerous, injurious, 
and even pernicious, in the hands of the ignorant and the quack. 
Every j)owerful remedy beconies a destructive agent when it is 
used in an improper manner, or exhibited in disproportionate 
doses. On the other hand, the most powerful and most energetic 
remedial agents become mild and eminently curative, even in 
highly susceptible systems, when, they are exhibited in small 
doses, and in diseases to which those agents correspond in symp- 
toms. Belladonna being a powerful agent, the greatest care 
should be taken to employ it with strict regard to its homoeo- 
pathic character. The common routlniery whose sole art consists 
in applying to a given case of disease, one of those prescriptions 
which he had learned by rote, is, of course, unaware of the par- 
amount importance of selecting every remedy, especially remedies 
of great i)ower, with the most careful regard for their adaptation 
to disease. 

The experience which I have had occasion to gather at the 
bedside of the patients for the last eight or ten yeais, has induced 
me to use the decilliontli degree ol' potency for homeopathic 
treatment. The smallest portion of a drop* of that potency, is 
suflieient to exhibit that degree of curative action which the case 
requires. 

To obtain the hundredth degree of potency, mix two drops of 
alcohol with equal parts of the plant — this method ought to be 
pursued with all other medicinal juices, — and then mix this with 
ninety-nine or one hundred drops of alcohol, by means of two 
strokes with the arm from above downwards ; by mixing, in the 
same way, one drop of this dilution with one hundred drops of 
alcohol, you obtain the ten thousandth degree of potency, and by 
mixing a drop of this last dilution with another one Imndred drops 
of alcohol, you obtain the millionth degree. This process of spiri- 
tualization or dynami^ation, is continued through a scries of 
thirty vials up to the thirtieth solution. This thirtieth degree 
should always be used for homoeopathic purposes. 

* Note : 1 exhibit one globule of the siao of a grain of flax-seed three 
hundred of which weigh a grain. One drop being suflieient to moisten upwards 
of a thousand of such globules, one globule contains less tlttin the one thousandth 
part of a drop of the dccilUonth solution. 
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If Bellaclonna be homoRopatliically indicated, one globule of 
the thirtieth dilution is sufficient to exhibit with great prompt- 
ness the curative action of Belladonna, even in the most acute 
diseases. On the other hand, the action of one globule may, in 
chronic cases, continue for upwards of three weeks.* 

Almost all authors have recommended vinegar as an antidote 
against Belladonna. This is a mere conjecture which one author 
has *Tpied from the other. Abundant experience has taught 
me, on the contrary, that vinegar increases the pain produced 
by Bclladonna.t 

Fits of paralysis and (^olic, produced by Belladonna, may be 
assuaged by Opinm, although it acts only as a palliative. A 
small dose of Opium, prol)ahly, also relieves the somnolence 
cons(vi[uent upon the use of Belladonna. 

Stupor, insanity, and frenzy, produced by Belladonna, are 
hommopathieally relieved in the speediest and most certain 
manner by a few small doses of Hyosciamus. The intoxication 
of Belladonna is relieved by wine ; myself, as well as Trajus and 
Moibanus, have witnessed this effect of wine. 

A small dose of Belladonna having been adminisfored non- 
homoDopathically, and being succeeded by a wee})lng mood, 
attended with chills and he-adache, these effects may be stayed 
by a similarly small dose of Pulsatilla. 

Adecpiaie bolj) is Ibe most necessary, when a large quantity 
of the berries of Belladonna has been swallowed. In this case, 
relief may be obtained by large potions of strong coffee, which 
restores the irritability of the muscular fibre, puts a stop to the 
tetanic cou/ulsioiis — although acting as a mere palliative — and 
secures the vomiting of the berries ; this may, moreover, be 
faoilitsited by tickling the pharynx with a long feather. 

The erysipelatous swellings of Belladonna are speedily removed 
bv small doses of Hepar sulplniris. Camphor, too, is a good 
antidote against some of the symptoms of Belladonna. 

Belladonna may be used as a prophylactic against the genuine, 
erysipelriious, smooth and glossy scarlet fever, as described by 

* Notk : One globule of Bellaclonna, first exhibited every three or four days, 
and afterwards at longer intervals, is the surest prophylactic against hydro- 
phobia. 

f Notk : Stapf has also observed that applications of vinegar to the forehead 
■ineress© the headaclte caused by Belladonna, so as to make it insupportable ; 
the applications had to be discontinued. 
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Sydenham, Plencitz, and others. To this efTect the smallest 
dose of Belladonna ought to be given every six or seven days. 
This great discovery of mine has been scorned and sneered at by 
a number of physicians, for at least nineteen years. They were 
■ignorant of the character of this disease which is proper to child- 
liood, and they were indiscreet enough to rnistate for scarlet lever 
the purple-ras/f had migrated into Germany from Belgium 
ever since the year 1801. They falsely applied to this purple- 
rash the term scarlet fever,” and failed, of course, in trying to 
cure it by means of the remedy which I had proposed.* I 
rejoice that, in subsequent years, other physicians should have 
again observed the genuine scarlet fever, that they should have 
confirmed the prophylactic virtues of Belladonna against this 
discfise, and should hav(‘ done me justice, after the unjust derision 
which 1 had so long sullcred. 

Purple-rash (Rood v oak) being a disease different from scarlet 
fever, it requires to be treated in a diderent way. In purj)le- 
rasli Belladonna can do no good, and patients who are treated 
with Belladonna in this disease, will generally have to die; 
whereas all of them might have been saved by the alternate use 
of Aconite and the tincture of Coffea eruda, the former being 
given against the beat, the increasing uneasiness, and the ago- 
nizing anguish ; the latter against the excessive pain and weep- 
ing mood. Aconite and Coffea should be alternately given every 
twelve, sixteen, or tw'enty-four hours, in proportion as one or the 
other medicine is indicated. Of the Aconite I give a small 
portion of a drop of the deeillionth solution ; of the Coffea I 
exhibit the millionth degree of potency in the same form and 
quantity. Recoil tly, both diseases, which are so dilfeveiit from 
each other, the Sydeiihaiuian scarlet fever, and the jAu’ple-rash, 
seem to have bcc..me complicated in some c])idemic diseases, so 
that one patient derives more benefit from Aconite, another from 
Belladonna. 

* Note : See Thomassen d Thuemnky over de Roodvonky 1816, extracted from 
his Geneeskundige WaKinti'miiigen . ' 
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Pathogeneik Symptoms, 

Mind:- 

Great anxiousness by day ; she had no rest any where ; she 
felt as Ihoiigh she ought to escape. 

Great anguish about the heart. 

Anxious and fearlul. 

Anxiousness in the prsecordial region. 

Frequent moaning^ especially early in the morning, without 
mentioning why, and from what pain. 

Moaning at every expiration. 

Moaning while asleep. 

Moaning, alternating with jumping and dancing. 

He suddenly screams, while his hands and feet tremble, 

A good deal of anxiety, with sweat an hour afterwards. 

Events which he had hitherto expected with a sort ol pleasure, 
now give him a feeling of uneasiness ; he imagined something 
frightful and horrible would take place. 

She complains about an intolerable anguish in ihc moments 
which are free from rage ; this makes her feel desirous of dying. 

Anguish about the heart, headtiche, redness of the face and 
bitterness of the mouth towards noon and evening. 

Anxiousness and uneasiness, when meeting people. 

Great uneasiness ; she is unable to remain long at one place ; 
something drives her from place to place. 

The body moves continually from side to side. 

Unceasing movement of the body, espeeinlly the arms ; the 
pulse remaining unchanged. 

Violen\ agitation in the bed. 

The speech was more incoherent, in the evening. 

Constant delirium. 

The delirium subsides after a meal. 

She prepares for her departure home. 

He talks deliriously as in a dream, and cries that he had to 
go home because every thing was on fire. 

Talks about wolves and bulls ; (war apd soldiers). 

Delirious prattle about dogs that%warm about him. 

lie is beside himself ; rages ; talks much about dogs ; and arm 
and face swell. 
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At iiigfht he niters absnni things ; by day lie is in bis senses. 

Nightly delirium, whieli subsides during tlic day. 

At times he talks deliriously, at times rationally, and com- 
plains about something. 

Paroxysms of delirium. 

Delirium, which is either continual or returns in paroxysms, 
lirst of a merry nature, and afterwards changing to rage. 

Delirium, with wild manners. 

lie mutters as if aslcc]). 

Tic says absurd things. 

Senseless prattle in qui(ik siiecossioii. 

' lie talks like a maniac, with staring, protruded eyes. 

Talkative, lascivious. 

Dumbness succeeding the talkativeness. 

Merry craziness. 

Inactive, sitting behind ihc stove. 

She tries to compose songs, and sings merry, but al>surd and 
utterly senseless songs; slie also whistled occasionally, but 
would neither eat nor drink ; at the same liim^ she hoard nothing 
and saw nothing, with paleness of the eoimtenance, and sweat 
upon the forehead. 

He sings and warbles an air. 

Extremely merry mood ; lie is disposed to sing and to whistle 
(in the evening) . 

Involujitary, almost loud laughter, nithoiit being in a laugh- 
ing mood. 

He smiles a long while to himself. 

Frequent laughter. 

While laughing and singing, she constantly touches the things 
around her. 

She breaks forlU into a loud laughter, sings and feels the 
things which arc near her. 

Immoderately loud laughter. 

Wild and wantonly merry, disposed 1o quarrel without any 
cause, and to ofibnd ; full of ardor and laughter. 

Extreme mirth after supper; great exaltation of the vital 
powers for a quarter of an hour, followed by drowsiness. 

Foolish manner : she feels iliosc around her, at times she seats 
herself, at times she acts as if she were washing, or as if she 
counted money, or as if siie were drinking. 
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At iimcs hr tulks ridicnhmfiJy liko ;i crfizy porson^ at timesJ 

[fe (l('mt*ans himself like a fool and crazy person. 

He imitates the gesticulations of a jui*'g'loi\ 

Craziness ; they undress themselves, run thronri^h the streeis 
ill tlieir shirts, j^estieulate in a strai)<^e manner, dance, laugh 
aloiul, and utter and demand foolish things. 

When walking, he raises his feel very higli, as if lie had to 
stop over things lying in his way, like an inloxi< ated ])ers()U. 

\'iolent shaking of tlio head, foam at Itu; mouth, and loss of 
eonseiousness. 

She raises her hands above her head and daps w'ilh thcan, 
accompanied with a short., violent, siitroeativo ecuigh, at night. 

lie claps with his liauds, his head totters from side to sld(', 
and tenacious mucus is hanging down tVom the li]>s. 

Horrible (Contortions of the muscles of the face, she puts out 
her tongue to its full length, .smacks with her tongue, and is 
tormented by retfdiing, in )>aroxysins. 

At tinucs h(c grasps burriedly at those who are near him, at 
times ho recedes from them shyl}^ 

Irritated mood, she wcaild like to weep at the slightest provo- 
cation. 

AVhen walking In the open air, she is attacked with anguish 
and a weejung mood ; she is weary of life and inclines b) drown 
hersoli . 

Sad weeping, passing into an impatient and im])etuous howl- 
ing (with (‘billiiu'^s) . 

Violent wa'Ojiing, moaning and howling witlumt any cause, 
aceompa-nied with fearfulness. 

"Weeping, and extreme ill Iiumor when waking up from sleep. 

i)osj)ondeue\, dejection of spirits. 

He rises at night, and walks up and down in deep thought. 

Want of disposition to attend to any thing wdiatever, in- 
difTerenee, deficient physical and mental activity. 

Alternate weeping and ill humor for liours. 

Extreme indiirereiice for hours ; one might attempt her life 
witliout moving lier. 

Apathy, jiotbiug could make an impression upon lier ; in a 
few days she becon/cs very sensitive and out of humor ; imtliing 
her any pleasure. 
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Want of chcerfcilness, oat of liiimor, ovcry Uiing' is indifferent 
to Jior. 

Jleadiiehe, with jjrcssnrc as from a stone, during* which she 
moans and is pat out of humor hy trifles. 

Nut disy)osed to talk ; he answers with ill humor and screams. 

lie desires soliiiide and rest ; every noi.se and the visits of 
others are oUcnsive to him. 

Out ofliumor, internally the two sueeoeding days ho is in liis 
ordinary mood, but the next day his ill humor returns. 

I^xtrenie ill humor and seriousness. 

Irritable mood, with great dryness in llie mouth. 

(ireat irritability and sensibility (d* tlie senses ; faste, smell, 
laef., sight and hearing are more refined and keener tliari usual ; 
his teelings are more easily stirred up, and his llionglils lluent. 

Out ol‘ humor, he was displeased with every thing*, and was 
even dissatisfied with himself. 

She is very much irritated ; slio gets easily vex(‘d and then 
weeps. 

IJe becomes angry easily, even at trillcs. 

llorrilile words and curses, in detached sjllalilos. 

Howling and screaming on ae(*ouiit of trilles ; this is made 
worse by talking to him kindly, the pu])i!s being easily' dilated 
and (.•onlractod. 

V'^iolent (juan*clsomeues.s, wliich cannot be appeased. 

llage ; the boy did not know his parents (IVom one single berry) . 

lie tosses about in his bed in a perfect rage. 

He tears his shirts and clothes. 

He strikes his face with his fists. 

I'Vonzy, with attempts at violence. 

Rage-, with gnashing of teeth and convulsions. 

Instead of' eating that which he had ealled loi , he bit the 
wooden spoon in two, gnawed at the dish, and giunibled, and 
barked like a dog. 

Rage, the patient being sometimes very ennning, and alternate- 
ly singing and screaming, or syiitting and biting. 

He acts fiMdishly, tears his clothes, pulls stones out of the ground 
and throws them at those who are around him. 

Rage; lie injures himscU' and others, and strikes around 
hfmsell'. • 
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He wants to bite those around him^ at night. 

Rage ; she pulls those around her by the hair. 

Burning heat of the body, open, staring, immovable eyes, 
with rage so that she has to be held constantly, lest one should 
be attacked by her ; when thus held and prevented from using 
her limbs, she constantly spit at those around her. 

Extreme ill humor after sleep ; he bites those around him. 

He bites every thing in his way. 

Inclination to bite those around him. 

Inclination to tear every thing around him. 

lie tears every thing around him, bites and spits. 

In his rage he throws off the bed-cover. 

He attempts to jump out of bod. 

Anxious and confused j she apprehends death. 

Shy diffidence. 

Shy craziness j he is afraid of an imaginary black dog, of the 
gallows, etc., (more frequently in the first 1 2 hours than after- 
wards^. 

Craziness ; he is fearfuMest his living body should decay. 

He tries to escape. 

He escapes into the open field under some pretence or other. 

She tries to throttle herself, and hogs those around her to kill 
her \ she says the time had now come when she had to die. 

He throws himself from a height. 

Jumps into the water. 

(Derangement of the Will- faculty — after suppression of ery- 
sipelas, meningitis, typhoid fevers, apoplexy). 

(Also in drunkards ; in pregnant and lying-in females ; after 
frights, chagrin, morlifieution, grief j after a cold). 

(Melancholy, amorous, with sexual exeiicmetit), 

(Home sickness). 
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OURSELVES. 

We have to express onr gratitude to our subscribers for the for- 
bearance and even indulgence with which we have been treated, 
and without which we would have been obliged to put a stop to 
our undertaking long before. Annoyed ourselves at the state of 
arrears into which we have fallen, our readers would seem to have 
only regretted it as an inevitable accident of an undertaking con- 
ducted almost single-handed, which could only be elfectually done 
by the co-operation of many. We began to be out of date very 
soon after the starting of the Journal. And in the No. for May 
1868, we endeavoured to pacify our readers by an “ apology, 
at the same time that wc appealed to our professional brethren 
by a “ call” for help in a task, which though self-imposed, could 
not but be acknowledged to be one calculated to benefit the 
profession and thereby the public at large. A medical Journal 
conducted on strictly catholic principles,” and in which though 
the similia umillhm law and the infinitesimal posology arc recog- 
nized as the most advanced points yet reached in the domain of 
therapeutics, full and fair play is allowed to all the syskms of 
medicine in vogue in the world, — such a Journal, if we are not 
mistaken, is yet unique in the field of medicine. When we 
commenced our labors wc believed in our simplicity that our 
professional brethren would favor us with their co-operation in 
carrying out a project which had for its aim the grand object of 
reducing the chaos of systems into a harmonic whole, of convert- 
ing an uncertain into a positive science. We now find, however, 
to our deepest sorrow that wc were mistaken in assuming the 
existence of so much liberality, of so much of the true spirit of 
science in our profession, which, be it said, is never tired of 
boasting of its scientific pretensions, / 

The fact is the mind oi tlie profession is still too Engrossed in 
selfishness to be able to understand its own interests, too inflated 
with conceit to be iu a mood to give way to wisdom, especially 
when that wisdom comes from those whom it has onc(f in its 
ignorance branded as fools. But though the new system has not 
been able to achieve an open conversion, he, who has eyes to see, 
will not fail to observe the secret and unacknowledged influence it 
has exerted upon even the most obstinate and inveterate conserva- 
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tives of orthodoxy. Notwithstanding that it is loud in the brag 
of its rationality/^ orthodoxy can no longer conceal from 
the outside world that that rationality consists in a regular war- 
fare of doctrines and opinions, and in a perpetual cycle of the 

i 

same. Such is tliis warfare of systems that even within the 
walls of the same institution, the most contradictory views on 
1 he ^amc subject are advanced and taught, so that students arc 
quite puzxlcd and confounded when they pass from one chair to 
another. 

In such a Ri-atc of things it cannot be expected that reforms 
can be cirectcd quietly and smoothly. Medicine is yet no better 
than politics, and reformation for sometime yet must be synony- 
mous with revolution. The evil most to be deplored, that results 
from such a state of things, is the widening of the breach be- 
tween the orthodox and the reform parties, a hreaeh which tends 
to perpetuate the prejudices of both, and thus retards the ])rogress 
of science. In the end, when the knowledge of either enlarges, 
the parties will no doubt meet and amalgamate. But towards 
liastening that end, it behoves the men ol* reform to be tolerant 
and indulgent to the prejudices of orthodoxy. They should 
never forget that they themselves had the same prejudices, from 
which they have emerged only with au elfort. The })ossession 
of superior knowledge is, indeed, a juiviloge, but like every privi- 
lege it imposes duties and responsibilities commensurate with its 
magnitude. To whom much has been given, of him much shall 
be required. 

In this matter of medical reform, the lay public has eevtain 
duties to perform. They arc of course not expected to judge of 
the scientific merits of the contending systems, but they can 
certainly measure the amount of scicnlillc spirit that animates the 
contending parties. They can raise their voice against the 
intolerance and the fanaticism which disgrace the ranks of ortho- 
doxy. The blind rage which orthodox professional men display 
in proportion to their impotency against disease and to the report- 
ed sut'cess of men whom they revile as quacks and charlatans, 
and therefore deem unworthy not only of jirofessional consulta- 
tion but of being even in the house of the same patient, while 
they are there, can certainly be brought before the bar of public 
opinion, and so condemned as to be rendered impossible ^f repel i- 
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tioii. Would it be believed that men, who pass for respectable 
men, have sometimes gone the length of exacting as a condition 
of according their services that a certain professional man should 
not be allowed to pay his visits even as a friend ? Why dread 
the presence of that individual ? or why take advantage of 
pcople\s moments of disaster and misfortune ? Here the lay public 
can .obviously step forward, and with the weight of its opinion 
crush the spirit of trades-unionism, and thus save the cause 
of medical toleration. 

As for ourselves, we can assure our readers that so long as we 
continue to be favored by their indulgence, we shall continue to 
labor, and labor as before and ever in the cause of medical 
reform, iu spite of discouragement from the profession. Our 
expenses are not even half covered by the patronage we receive. 
Month after month we have to make sacrifices from our pocket, 
which form not an inconsiderable sum, considering our limited 
income ; but we are liuoycnl up by the consolation that instead of 
spending in pleasures which bring in their train miseries in the 
shape of loss of heal tu iuid premature death, as is but too often 
done by our native brethren of the profession, we are spending in a 
noble and wortliy cause. And the very fact of went of support 
has stimulated us the more to persevere. For if there had been 
adefiuate support, other and abler hands might have taken up 
the work. 

In palliation of the state of arrears into which we have fallen, 
nay, in justice to ourselves, it is necessary to mention that while 
wc had promised in our prospectus to give four sheets, we have 
been from the beginning giving five sheets, to each number. This 
makes up thirty-six sheets in three years, equivalent to seven 
numbers at the rate of live sheets a number. So that if we had 
adhered to our promise, vve should not have fallen into arrears at 
all. We do not however claim any indulgence for the additional 
sheets we have* already furnished. Wc are quite willing to !a- 
creasc the bulk of the Journal still more, provided our subscription 
list would enable us to do so. And here wc would draw atten- 
tion to our Materia Medica portion, which is a novel feature in 
the Journal, and which we believe, is very useful, especially to 
Indian readers. It is necessary that the compilation should 
be expedited as much as possible. And for thw purpose we shall 
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be very glad to give a sheet (8 pages) of additional matter for 
every addition of twenty names to our subscription list. 
Considering the importance of having a complete Materia Mcdica^ 
such as we are now presenting, wc trust we have not made an 
exorbitant demand. 


SOME IMPORTANT REVELATIONS FROM 
CHARAKA SANHITA'. 

Wf! would draw the attention of our native (Hindu) readers to 
Sloias 23, 29, and 30 of the 2nd chapter of Sutrasthanam of 
Charaha Sanhita, published in the present Number. Prejudice re- 
garding diet, especially in disease, though it has considerably 
declined and may be said to be rapidly declining, before advanc- 
ed education and enlightenment, is yet so strong and deep-rooted 
that many a time the physician is in great difficulties when, for 
the benefit of his patients, he has to prescribe a diet proscribed 
oy custom and religion. And many a time this prejudice has 
so stood in his way that he had to regret the loss of his patient^s 
life, when change of diet, according to his convictions, 
might have averted the catastrophe. Under such circumstances, 
it is a relief to be able to point out from our S'astras, our 
own ayurvedCf that the articles now looked upon with so much 
useless liorror by our community, used to be prescribed in 
disease by our ancient physicians, and therefore there does not 
appear to be any good reason why physicians of the present day, 
when they find the precepts of modern scienoo accord so singular- 
ly with those of our own medical writings, sliould not, in case 
of necessity, the necessity of disease, do the same. 

When we discovered these texts in Charaka Sanhita and as- 
certained that there were similar ones in Susruta, we naturally 
sought the opinion of our Pandits and Kavirajs about them. It is 
only the very enlightened and unprejudiced among them that 
admitted the force of the said texts and the reasonableness of their 
application to modem times. But generally the. texts were 
explained away, op tlie ground that they do not apply to Hindus 
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but to Mlechchas (barbarians). It is hardly necessary to remark 
that such an interpretation cannot stand, inasmuch as there is no 
such specification in either of the works mentioned above. One 
very intelligent objection has been urged, and apparently it has 
some force, viz., that the prescription of beef and fowl and pork in 
diseased conditions was good in times when those were articles of 
ordinary diet, but it cannot bo so regarded when the said articles 
have ceased to be the food of the people. In answer to this we 
would only remark that in disease we have to prescribe many 
things which have been never used by the patients as food. 
And, the verdict of our undoubted and abundant experience on 
the subject ought to be conclusive. .. 

It is true that the human organism, when in health, when the 
assimilative power is in full vigor, can derive nourishment from 
other than animal food, almost as well as from animal food. 
But it is no less true that in certain diseased conditions, when the 
assimilative power is at the lowest, its component parts require to 
be fed by pabulum as much similar to themselves as possible, that 
is by food derived from the animal kingdom. Of this we have 
had abundant proof in the course of a pretty long experience. 
We can cite instances in which all medicine having failed to be 
of the slightest avail, the use of animal food alone kept the 
patients alive and ultimately saved them from death. 

But the prejudice that exists in the mind of our orthodox 
community respecting certain articles of diet is altogether 
groundless, and has not, strictly speaking, the sanction of reli- 
gion, Our highest authority on these matters, Mauu, has 
said : — 

Flesh-meat can be taken if it lias been sacrificed, if desired by a Brahman, 
if duly invited, and if in danger of losing life without it. 

This is undoubtedly plain. Plesh-mcat can be taken, without 
any violence to religion, when there is danger of losing life 
without it. But as if to prevent all possibility of misconception 
of the subject, and misinterpretation of the text, Manu further 
adds - 
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All things have been' dcs^ned by Prajdpati (the (Treater) to be food 
for livitig beings. Both unnioving (inaJiimatc) nud moving (atiimate) 
things form food for living beings. 

This is a very general proposition, and in this matter of diet, 
embodies the highest philosophy, iiiasmucli as it is evidently deduc- 
ed from a comprehensive sni’vey and a correct reading of Nature 
and her doings. . Manu puts the final emphasis u])on his teach- 
ing by the following details : — 



ii 

The creatures that move live upon things that do not move ; animals with 
teeth upon animals without teeth ; animals with hands upon those without 
liauds, and the bold upon the timid. 

We could cite other instances from other authorities to show 
that it is not that which goeth into the mouth, but that which 
cometh out of it, that defileth the man.^^ Our conviction has all 
along been, and the more we have studied the more we have biicn 
confirmed in that conviction, that the teaching of our ancient 
scriptures is not altogether so unphilosophical and aburd as it is 
generally supposed. There arc better and nobler things in them 
than the ignorance and the vain conceit of the present day arc 
disposed to give them credit for. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

A case of GaT^jrem from ilm bristles oj tJm Shoa Poka' or 
the Iwkry Caterpillar. 

* Unjjer Care of Dh. M. L. Sibcae. 

Oh the hi of October 1870, the middle toe of the left foot of Dtikshi- 
iia Prasitd Mukerjea, aged 28, native of Bankra near Sibj^oro, got 
pricked l>y the bristles of the Shoah Pokl This gave rise to ijillaniina- 
tion which culminated in gangi’onc of the too with suppuration of tlic 
foot close by. When we saw him first on tlie 19th Oct, we found 
the toe blackened and the foot swollen. We gave aS\ 7. 30, But on 
the following day finding that an abscess was forming, we gave him 
^J/ep. s. 30. This was continued till tljc 29th wdien, fimliiig tljo 
abscess brought to a head, we opened it. From the following day 
till his final recovery by the middle of Dfjcember, he had aSi 7. 12, 
which had the effect of diminishing the discharge, reducing the 
swelling, .‘Uid healing up the sinuses. The first phalanx, which Inul 
juortiiicd, dropped off of itself in the course of the treatment. 
Externally, we had used the calendula lotion (ten drops of the mother 
tincture to an ounce of water) so long as the sloughs were not all 
soparatc^d, and the discharge continued feetid. We have invariably 
found the calendula to be an excellent cleanser of such sores. 

Remarlcs. 

We publish this case not only to illustrate the effect of SiJicca in 
njHUi suppurations, but also to iK)int out the danger which atUnuls the 
j)enctiutioii into the skin or other living tissues of the bristles of the 
insect known as shoa j>oka, the hairy or the spinose ca^rj»illar, the 
})e.st of th(} rainy season in Bengal. These biistles m*o very poisonous 
and wo have known panophthalmitis with slough uig of the cornea 
and oven destruction of the eyeball to result from the iiritation cans- 
(id by their contact with the conjunctiva. The best antidote we 
know of this insect, and the best i-emedy of the I’ccciit iiillaiumation 
caused by it, is the juice of the leaves of the j^lant, called diuda or 
kauchira (Commelyna Bengaiensis). We have taken out tJie 
bristles fx'oin the living shoa poka and, mixing them with this 
juice, we have rubbed them betwooii our fiiigei'^, and we have found 
them literally to melt away. Would not a saturated iincturo of tlie 
fresh leaves be CMpially useful 1 This is at least worth a trial in recent 
iiiflaunnations resuH-ing from this cauiic. And why may it not be 
xiseful, even when the inflammation assumes a destructive character^ 
as it did in our patient ? • 
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THE CONTROVERSY ON SPONTANEOUS GENERATION ; 
WITH RECENT EXPERIMENTS. 

By James Samurlson. 

There is i»erbaps bo biological question, excepting the origin of species, 
which lias been so warmly debated in England and abroiul, as the mode 
in which the lowest known types of animal and plant life come into 
existence, and probably one reason why these inpurities have been produc- 
tive of so mucTi excitement, their indirect theological bearing. 

The developmental theory recently elucidated by the researches and# 
arguments of Darwin gave a fatal blow to the ancient beliefs concerning 
the first appearance and presence of the animal and plant races on the 
earth’s surface, and rendered unnecessary the special intervention of the 
Creator to account for tlie production of new species ; whilst the hypothe- 
sis of spontaneous generation, or the creation de novo^ in organic infusions 
of the lowest known types of })lants and animals in our time, seems, to 
impetuous and superficial thinkers, to put the divine influence altogether 
out of sight, and almost to degrade what have hitherto been regarded as 
living beings and vital forces to a level with the unconscious physical forces 
and inert forms of matter, 

Witli these considerations, however, scientific men have no concern, and 
whether or not the creation of a living thing from organic or inorganic 
materials, by what may be termed artificial means, be regarded as a sacri- 
lege, the investigation must be uudertakeu without appvcheusiou or preju- 
dice, and the verdict given, not by theology or theologians, but on the 
evidence of strict experimental research, and from uuprejudieed inductive 
reasoning. 

Scientific men Iwing, as a rule, regarded as ruthless iconochists, anxious 
only to lacerate the feelings and undermine the most sacred aspirations of 
true believers, it may be supposed that these remarks are prefatory to an 
argument intended to overturn all our preconceived views iis to the higher 
nature of life, and to hand over the task of creat ing living beings to the 
chapter of accidents and to the blind physical forces of nature. My task 
is, however, not of such a painful chaKicter. In the first jdacc, it must be 
remembered that if it should turn out that living beings are capable of 
springing into existence through the direct transformation of decaying 
organic matter, those beings are, so to speak, merely the instruments upon 
which the higher psychical faculties play ; from dust they come and to 
dust they return. And again, every advance<l thinker is i)i’epanMl to a<lnut 
tliat even the higher races which animate, beautify, or tiansform the 
earth’s surface, are fed, grow, and det!a.y through the direct operation of 
the physical forces, hnd that they arc ex<]uljitoly constructed machines, 
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liable to injuiy, accident^ and destruction, and need fuel and reparation 
just as any humanly-constructed mechanism. What difference, then, can 
it make to any but the most timid or bigoted thinkers whether the first 
appearance of the lowest types of animal and plant life is due to the direct 
action of the physical forces upon matter which has once been organized 
and is undergoiug decomposition, or to the same forces or some unknown 
modification of them acting in the first instance in or upon almost incon- 
ceivably mintue pre-existing germs ? 

1 can, however, offer to such timid philosophers the crumb of comfort, 
that it is not unlikely the ultimate result of the discussion which now 
agitates the scientific world will be to show that the lowest known living 
types are not now created de novo^ but that their germs are almost omni- 
present and ineradicable ; and this conclusion has been arrived at by me, 
not from the experiments with varying and contradictory results which 
liave been tried by different investigators, but from a calm consideration 
of the whole question, renewed at intervals, over a space of nearly fifteen 
years. 

And this reflection causes me to draw attention to a peculiar circum- 
stance connected with the controversy on spontaneous generation ; namely, 
that we liardly ever hear of the work of any observer extending over a 
lengthened period. In most cjises we have a set of experiments tried by 
an investigator of gi^oater or less eminence, now a zoologist, then a chemist, 
which are published along with his views, usually of a very decided and 
dogmatic character, and then he rushes out of the arena, and we hear, 
nothing more of him on that subject. Of course he has settled the 
question to his own satisfaction and to the satisfaction of those who agree 
with him, and there is no need of further investigation until some new 
circumstance or some fresh set of experiments invalidates all previous 
evidence and raises up a new host of combatants and disciples on either 
side. 

We are at present in the very thick of such an intellectual contest, and 
no doubt there are many true believers in heterogeneais who regard as 
conclusive the recently-published experiments and observations of Dr. 
Bastian which have startled the boldest thinkers and some of the most 
profound biologists ; but after bestowing upon them the careful considera- 
tion which they well deserve, and trying such experiments as seemed to me 
to throw light upon some of the mysterious appearances described by him, 
1 have come to the conclusion that, so far as he is concerned, the argument 
stands just where it was, and that the question is likely to remain an open 
one for a long time to come. 

Many will, no doubt, remember that some years since Professor Huxley 
influenced by the astounding revelations of organic chemistry, and by the 
facility with which one form of organic matter after another was being 
synthetically produced by chemists in their laboratories, ventured on the 
bold speculation ihaX pombltf experimentalists might one day be able “to 
take inorganic matters such as carbonic acid, ammonia, water, salines in 
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any sort of inorganic combination, and be able to build them up into pro- 
tein matter, and then tJiat protein matter ought to begin to live in an 
organic form but Dr. Bastion believes that he has accomplished even 
more than this, that he has taken solutions of saline substances in pro- 
portions wliich ho details most circumstantially, has exterminated in them 
all tlie germs which they might possibly be said to contain, and 
excluding the atmosphere hits prevented the entrance of new ones which 
might be said to be floating in that medium ; and that, yet, after intervals 
varying from nine or ten to forty days there have been spontaneously 
yu'oduced in and from those substances, not particles of protoplasm as it 
was hinted possible by Professor Huxley, but truly organized plants and 
small ciliated infusoria. 

But in the first place, liis own account of these experiments is often very 
vague. For example, he tells ust that he prepared a solution of crystalliz- 
ed white sugar, tartrate of ammonia, phosphate of ammonia, and phosphate 
of soda, which was boiled for twenty minutes and kept in vacuo nine days ; 
and, to use liis own words, when examined microscopicjilly a few monads 
and bacteria wei^e found in the first drops of the liquid wliicli had been 
lioiired out before the whole was shalccn.” 

So far, after iiino days^ exposure he found only what has been seen by a 
score of observers over and over again, and cautious investigators, such as 
Dr. Child, Dr. Beale, and othei*s (iis I ventured years since to predict), 
have refused to admit many of these minute moving specks to be living 
organisms at all But he goes on to say, “ The remainder was thou pour- 
ed into a conical glass, and after having been allowed to stand for a lime, 
the supernatant fluid was x’emoved and the last few drops containing the 
sediment were examined.” It is to be regrettcil that we are not informed 
how long the fluid was allowed to stand exposed to the air, for although in 
tlie case under consideration the only result of the exposure was the appear- 
ance of many “bactcroid particles” (wliatever that nuiy mean — for a 
bacterium itself is the minutest speck perceptible to the eye witli high micros- 
copic powers), “ and monads of diflereiit sizes exhibiting the most active 
movements,” yet I will show presently, that when certain fresh infusions are 
exposed under favorable circumstances only for a few hours, they become 
filled with })erfcctly-organized plant forms in dilTerciit stages of growth. 
In addition to those “ bacieroid” j)aHicle8 and monads, Dr. Bastian also 
found “ irregular-shaped particles” which were active, and the conclusion 
at which I am constrained to arrive, is^that liis enthusiasm in the cause of 
heterogenesis has led him, there at least, to confound the atomic motion of 
organic and inorganic particles with the movements of similar objects, of 
which it is always necessary to trace the growth and development before 
they can be safely pronounced to be the germs of infusoria or of lowly 
plants. 

* * On our Knowledge of the causes of the phenomena of Organic Nature 
being Six Leetures to Walking Men. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

f * Nature,’ July 7, pp. 105—6. 
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Let me, in recommend those investigjitors who are reviving the 

experiments of Pouchet, Pasteur, Scliulze, Joly, Musset, Wyman, and 
others, all of whom have failed to convince the scientific world, that they 
should not only examine their infusions, as heretofore, some days after they 
have been sealed up, but some hours afterwards, and I have reason to 
believe that the comparison will change their views as to the result of clos- 
ing and preserving those infusions. 

Again, some of Dr. Bastian’s experiments are strikingly adverse to the 
hypothesis that the tyi)es observed and described were created de novo. In 
experiment No. 13, a solution of tartrate of ammonia and phoajfiiatc of 
soda,' which had been kept twenty days in vacuo, wjvs found to contain a 
fungus, &c., whilst another solution, which had been prepared in the fi.ame 
maimer and at the same time, was oi)cned on the thirty-fifth day, and 
'^‘yielded no organisms of any kind but mark ! when a third solution of 
the identical substances was so treated as to give free access to the air, and 
was examined on the thirty-eighth day, there was found wliat the observer 
calls “ a spirally-twisted organism.” It seems to me that it would haidly 
be possible to adduce more convincing evidence .against lieterogeuesis and 
in favour of the atrnospheric germ theory than is alforded by these results, 
and a very striking confii'mation of this view is to be found in a cir- 
cumstance which has recently been discovered in another <[uarter, affording 
evidence, all the more valuable, because it was not intended to influence 
this controversy. Mr. Wood, of Middlesborough, in his efforts to preserve 
trataric acid solutions in a state fit for chemical e\'})eriments, has found 
that whilst such a solution will, under ordinary circumstances, become 
mouldy, it will not undergo that change if previously boiled and filtered— 
but it must in fairness be added that he says, even if exposed to the air. 
Whether he means constantly exposed to the air, or only occassionally, 1 
am unable to say. How such substances become mouldy will be seen 
presently, and it will be found to have a direct bearing on the argument. 

Before proceeding to describe my own recent investigations, however, I 
desire to make one more refei'eue-e to the published opinions of Dr. Bastiau, 
to show how necessary it is to be cautious before we construe the micros- 
copical appearances connected witli this inquiry. 

In speaking of the pellicle which appeals on the surface of infusions, Dr. 
Bastiau says,* “ What Burdach named the proligerous pellicle of organic 
solutions, is made up of an aggregation of monads and bacteria in a trauK^- 
parent jelly-like stratum on the suiface of the fluid. It constitutes at first 
a thin scum-like hiyer, and although the monads and bactci’ia entering into 
its composition are motionless, M. Pouchet and others were not w»^a 'anted 
in assuming from tliis fact alone that they were dead. There is indeed 
good reason for believing to the contrary, since, as pointed out by Cohn, 
any of these particles are set free from the broken edge of a pellicle, they 
always resume their movements. Motion, therefore, may simply be prevent-. 


* ‘ Nature/ Jjine 30, p. 172. 
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ed by the presence of the transparent jelly-like material in which they are 
imbedded, although the particles may be undoubtedly lirilng/^ 

tJader what circumstances the obsenrers examined this so-called pro- 
ligerous pellicle,” I am unable to say, and Dr« Bastion himself says, that 
owing to bis observations being carried on in winter, he was not able to 
witness those changes observed by Fouchet : but he describes certain other , 
changes in this pellicle on infusions which, according to his account, result- 
ed in the development of unicellular organisms. 

Now, with all deference to the eminent observers quoted by Dr. Bastion, 

I venture to say that the appearances referred to have no bearing whe^ 
ever upon the controversy, inasmuch as they are by no means condsed^ ’ 
infusions. 

Long before I had heard the expression proligerous pellicle,” or waa 
aware that this phenomenon was supposed by the advocates of heterogenesis 
to precede the creation, de novo, of living forms, 1 had myself observed^a 
precisely similar appearance in pure distilled water exposed to the atmos- 
phere. This was recorded at the time, as follows, in a paper read before 
Section D of the British Association in 1863 : — 

' ** Let me, however, briefly refer to the results of the exposure of distilled 
water only, in July, for that experiment has not been repeated with sudi 
satisfactory results. The glasses containing the water were so placed in a 
box divided by three partitions and covered with lids of blue, red, and 
yellow glass, that the panes intercepted all dust falling perpeudicolariy, 
and for several days very little dust reached the contained water. A de- 
posit of dust had meanwhile accumulated on the panes of glass. Finding 
little or no life in the distilled water, I washed the dust from the glass lids 
into the respective vessels, and on the following day repeated the examina- 
tion. As ui.ual, I observed particles of silex and fragments of organic sub- 
stances, and, with a low power, these seemed to be imbedded in a gelatin- 
ous 61 ^( 1 . 1 had placed the little glass vessels themselves under the instru- 
ment, and alter pouring off the water, examined the deposit with a power 
of about fifty diameters. On covering the sediment with a thin glass, and 
bringing a higher power to bear, 1 found the gelatinous film to consist of 
motionless transparent monads or cells, and carefully restoring the contents 
of the; vessels, pouring back the w^r, I left them until the following day. 
During the night and day, the cells or monads had become endowed with 
rapid motion, and an examination of the water showed it to be peopled 
wi& myriads of active moving germs.” 

Hmu, then, is another phenomenon supposed to be attmidant upon the 
creation de «ovo of lowly organisms in infusions, whidi I had observed 
and recorded years since in pure distilled water exposed to atmospheric 
action. 

And ibis brix^gs me to my recent investigations, conducted during the 
months of June, July, and August last As considerable doubt has been 
thrown npon the existence of germs in the atmosphere by certain observers 
. in their anxiety to p^ove the spontaneous production of tiie lowest plants 
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auti auiiiials, I iirst repeated my Conner simple experiments with distilled 
water, and this time I used open saucers, small glass well-dishes (those 
used to hold ink), and even test tubes. 

On the 2lst J luie 1 first exposed two saucers of distilled water to the 
air, and two days afterwards I found it to contain a little sediment of 
dust. On examimition with the mkroscope, a drop of the water, preseiitetl 
the appearance so fre(]uently described by me. There were fragments of 
silex, soot, and minute moving germs. The latter I shall not attempt to 
dignify with scientific names ; suffice it to say that the contrast between 
their movements and the molecular motions of particles of organic au<l 
inorganic matter afforded sufficient proof of their being endowed with life. 
I then filled two test-tubes with portions of this water, closed the opening . 
of one with a sheet of cottoii-wool, and left the other exposed to the air. 
From the 23rd J une to the fith J uly the weather was cold and niiiiy, condi- 
tions very unfavourable foi‘ the development of living germs ; but between 
Me 5th and 7th J uly the temperature had risen considerably, and 1 then 
examined tlie tubes. * (It should be added that I had in the meantime 
added distilled water to that in the open tube to compensate for evaixmv 
tion.) 

The exfKJsed, water contained numerous zoospores, and unicellular forms. 
Some of these were quiescent and attached together in clusters ; othei's iu 
active motion. There were some small amoobm, small particles of proto- 
phism, with elastic cell-walls, well known to micro-zoologists. In these, not 
only the characteristic cluinging prolongations were visible, l)ut I clearly 
followed the rhythmical movements of the contractile vesicle. From the 
other tube, the cotton-wool appeared to have excluded the dust and germs — 
the former biviug collected ou the cotton, for I found no organisms of any 
kind. It is right, however, to mention that cotton- wool does not perma- 
nently exclude the germs ; and in another case, where the conditions of 
development were favourable (if the view be correct that they are convey- 
ed by the atmosphere), it will be found that the substance referred to failed 
to exclude them. 

As to my saucers of distilled water, on going to examine them 1 found 
the contents dried up, but a considerable quantity of dust remained. This 
I scraped together ; retained it until my return from a journey on the 19tli 
July, and then submitted it to tlie following process in the laboratory of 
my friend Mr. Tate, of Liverpool, aided by his assistant : — 

First we heated tlie dry dust in an open tube to 480'^ C., and then, allow- 
ing it to cool, we heated it again to 280® O. It had then caked, and after 
loosening it with a wire we addjsd distilled water, and boiled it for :» few 
minutes. Then I closed tlie tube containing the liquid temporarily mth* 
a little stopper of cotton- wool. . . 

The same evening on examining the sediment with a power , of 200 
diameters, I observed many of the appeai-aixces described by investigators 
who have opened infusions after they have been kept voxm several 
days ; s(»ae, lor example, similar to those described Ijy Dr. Bastion in. his 
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first experimeut recoiled in ^ Nature* of July 7th. But I did not feel 
justified in attributing the movements of the particles to their being 
endowed with life, 

1 then divided the chief part of the water containing the dust into two 
tiibes^ closing one with oottou^wool and leaving the other exposed, and a 
little of it was left in an open wine-glass. Ihe open tube 1 examined on the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th July. The temperature was very high — 82® in the 
shade — ^and the development of tlie little Cermmnm^ so frequently describ- 
ed by me in former years* was very rapid, so that on the 25th its move- 
ments were clearly traceable amongst other lowly types.^ 

The water in the wine-glass was again dried up,, but the effect of the 
high teinperature was surprising, and two hours after I had added a little 
distiH^d water to the dust 1 found it to contain clearly defined aiid active 
monads and other living types, f may here mention that the very warmth 
of the hand in wliich the slide is held will often render active and instil^ 
with life little unicellular organisms which, on being first examined wiffi 
the microscope, appear inanimate and motionless. 

On the 28th and 29th July 1 again examined the tubes, opening the 
closed one on the latter day, and found that althougli the number of forms 
in that w^ much less than in the one that had been exposed, they were 
alike in character, and I showed to two astonished visitors who had never 
seen such appearances, active avmhm in water taken from both tubes. 

Here my experiments with pure distilled water terminated, and, so far, 
they are not only confirmatory of what had been observed and describetl 
by me many years since, but they satisfied me that the solid floating 
contents of tlie atmosphere may be submitted to an exceedingly high 
teraperatime in the dry as well as moist condition without exterminating 
the living germs ; and that when distilled water is added and the sediment 
is examined, either immediately or after a few days* exposure, even if the 
air has been excluded, it exliibits most of the phenomena believed by the 
advocates of heterogeuesis to be proper to infusions which have been boiled 
and kept in vacm. 

And iiovr I have to describe a 8KM3ond sot of experiments, which may 
perhaps ser^e to throw light upon the appearance of tlwse fungi which are 
frequently found upon decaying substances in the form of mould or mildew, 
and which Dr. Bastion believes he has been instrumental in creating 
spontaneously in organic and inorganic infusions. Two announcements 
recently made by the advocates of heterogenesis influenced the direction 
taicen by my investigations. One was the statement contained in Dr. 
Bastbu*ff account of his experiment No. 5,* that he bad discovered in an 
infusion of temp in vacm which had been hermetically sealed five days, 
& reticulated substance which he calls “ Leptothrix** filaments. The other 
was the discovery by Mr. Wanklyn, the chemist, of sufficient albuminous 

* of Science/ voL i,, p. fi07, and elsewhere. 

t imported in ^ Natjre/ July 7. 
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matter in a pint of air to render it highly probable^ from that circum- 
stance alone, that the atmosphere is charged with living 'germs, Mr. 
Wanklyn strangely enough cites his discovery, triumphantly, aS conclusive 
evidence of the absence of such germs, inasmuch as the quantity of albu- 
minous matter was found to be very insignihcant : but Br. Beale, one of 
our most experienced microscopical observers, has expressed the view* tliat 
Mr. Wanklyn has found a volume . of such matter, which, insignificant as 
it may appear, renders it highly probable that of the air tested by him 

not a thimbleful could be taken without containing several’’ germs. Mr. 
Wanklyn’s evklence certainly reiwls very much like that of a scientific 
witness fertile defence in a case of murder, who seeks* to show that 
the deed could not possibly have been coinmitted upon a certain clean 
deal floor where it is said to have been perpetrated, inasmuch as he had 
carefully examined a square inch of the floor, and had only discovered the 
minutest spot of blood ! 

^As to the “ Leptothrix” which Dr.. Bastian found' in turnip-juice, I 
may mention in passing that it is considered by microscopic botiinists 
to consist of the mycelial filaments of mildew fungi, f and I believe from 
ray own investigations, to be described presently, that if he had followed 
the growth of his Leptothrix” he would have found it to be one of 
those plants. Now these mildew fungi are found not only in and upon 
decaying organic matters, but also upon bare stones and rocks, where 
they cannot be created dQ but must necessarily result from atmos- 
pheric spores moistened by showers of rain. Coupled with the two 
circumstances just mentioned, the account given by Dr, Angus Smith 
of his mode of testing atmospheric air opened out to me a new field of 
inquiry. Dr. Smith’s system of washing the air is admitted to be tedious 
and imperfect, though it may be the best in the cases with which he deals ; 
but it seemed to me that no better method could be devised for ascertain- 
ing the nature of those eiibstauces which ai’o held in suspension in the 
atmosphere tlian the one which nature provides in the form of rain collect- 
ed as it falls from the clouds. 

Two circumstances are well established as regards falling rain. The first 
is that at the commencement of a shower after a long-continued drought 
the rain brings down much more organic and inorganic matter than later 
on ; and secondly, that after a heavy shower the atmosphere is for some 
time comparatively free from such matters. 

* Then as regaids the discovery of filaments in infusions, I had tried soma 
experiments with infusions of orange-juice, orange-peel, apple-juice, and cab- 
bage-juice, in distilled water^ freely exposed to atmospheric influences, in 1S62 
and 186*3, and when Dr. Bastiau’a observations were published I recollect- 
ed having found such a mycelium in orange-juice, and having corre6{)onded 
with Professor Hoffmann about it, but as he could throw no light wjK)n the 

* * Nature/ July 28 p.25p. 

f \Micrcgraphic Dictionary (Van Voorst), article « Leptothrix.” 
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appcarjvnce of tlie mycelium and I was unable to account for it, dropped 
the investigation^ A record of these observations was however kept, and 
was discovered by me amongst some old papers whilst I was making the 
following experiments, |ind they will now be found of some service. 

On the 4th of August, after a long continuance of intensely hot weather, 
we had a violent thunderstorm, I had been exi)ecting and preparing for 
this, and at once proceeded to catch the rain as it fell, and at the same time# * 
to prepare an infusion of filtered orange^juicc in pure dUtUled water. This 
infusion T divided between two glass-welts, one of which I closed with 
cotton- wool, whilst the other was freely exposed to the atmosphere ; and 
side bj side with these I placed a hill champagne glass full of the rain-water 
whioli I had collected during the shower, and which contained numerous 
partides of dust. 

None of tlfceso liquids showed any umloubted signs of life when 1 
examined them with the microscope, before exposure. The infusion con- 
tained oi’gauic yellow particles ; tho rain-water organic particles, fragmonts 
of minerals, empty sheaths, empty ccU- walls, and minute moving specks. 

The very next <lay, however, August 5th, I was astonished to find in 
the open infusion of orangc-juice the mycelium figured atid descnil>ed by 
Br, Bastiau as having been present in his infusion of turnips, or one closely 
resembling it ; and in my infusion it was accompanied by innumerable 
minute unicellular oval organisms, the careful examination of which fuitisfi- 
ed me beyond a doubt that they were an earlier stage of the thretid-like 
filaments. Some of them were sitigle, others wore undergoing suMivision 
into two or more segments, whilst on Uie other hand some of the filaments 
were giving off cells exactly resembling the smjiller detached ones. 

During a long coui'se of microscopical observation of biological changes, 

1 never was so much astoiilslied as on that occasion to find with what 
rapidity Ni ture (or that 1 may not be misunderstood — Nature’s Eulei*) 
brings back to active life the decomposing materials which have been its 
previous^ stronghold ; and had I been led away by momentary impressions 
j could not have conceived it possible that the change had been produced 
in tliat case by any otlier proce.ss than heterogenesis, or the elevatiori of a 
portion of the organic infusion intr> organized typos, without tJie auxiliary 
influence of pre-existing genus. But a little reflection reminded me that 
it is just these first surprises and impulses which lesul men to disseminate 
erroneous views, as it was uo d(>ubt the extraordinary ap])earance of mag- 
gots and flies on some decaying carca.se’ which gave rise to the idea of those 
insects being spontaneously generated there. I therefoiu contented myself 
with figuring the cells and the mycelium as they appeared under vju'ying. 
powers of the mici^oscope on the day in quetition and the four following 
days and diuing that time the mycelium gradually developed into a 
true mould or mildew futigus, some Of which floated on the surface. At the 
^«ime timp numerous ciliated infusoria made their appearance. 

M)n the 0th August I o|)euod th^ other glass- well contaning the infusion, 
and found it covered jin like manner with mildew. I carefully removed a 
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portion and delineated one of the dry fulhgrown filaments with a cluster 
of spores in its spore-case at the- extremity. Of course I was surprised 
to find the progress which had been made in this closed infusion, but 
on consideration it soom occurred to me that if on the one hand the ingress 
of the first germs was impeded by the cotton-wool, on the other, tlie same 
agency prevented their egress when they were produced there, and compell- 
ed them to fructify in the vessel in wliich they were ^nfined ; and more- 
over, whilst 1 had been daily disturbing the organizations in the open vessel, 
a.nd adding distilled water to compensate for evaporation, the other liad 
remained undisturbed during the whole period. 

Then on examining, for the first time after exposure, the rain-water in 
tlie chamjiague glass, I there discovered large numbers of the same unicellu- 
lar organisms as in the two infusions, some single, others undergoing 
subdivison, precisely as in the cases described (Fig. 4), and the natural 
inference to be drawn from this circumstance would be, of course, that the 
mildew fungi were the result, not of spontaneous generation, but of the 
introduction of germs from without. But here again it was necessary to 
exercise caution before coming to a conclusion. In the first place, the 
very fact which I have been trying to deraonsirate, viz. the existence of 
innumerable atmospheric germs, at o^^ce suggested the probability that 
the germs in the rain-water which stood close to the infusions might have 
been wafted into it fi’om the fungi growing in those infusions. And 
secondly, the slightest residuum in my di]>ping tubes, which 1 might not 
iiave cleansed properly, would suffice to account for the appearance of these 
<;ellH. These doubts were partly cleared up at once. 

On tasting the infusion which had been covered with cotton, I found 
{o'giis of acid fermentation, and I examined drops from the surface aa well 
MS from tlie bottom of the lifpiid, for recent investigations on another 
subject had taught me that during such fermentation the biological pheno- 
mena vary in different parts of the fluid. At the bottom of the fluid I 
found cluatcj-s of large globular cells and on or near the surface groups 
of smaller elongated ones. I was at once induced to compare these 
with tlie cells of the yeast fungus {Torvla cerivisioe) which are delineated 
in the ‘ Micrographic Dictionary,’ and were said to have been found by 
the observer at the bottom and on the surface of fresh brewer’s wort 
in which fermentation had just commenced. I could liardly find any 
difference between the two seta of cells, and in both ceses those from the 
bottom of the fluid were j'ouud, whilst the surface cells were elongated. 
This is of course no proof of identity ; and although I strongly suspected 
tliat in the one case as in the other the germs had been introduced from 
without, 1 guarded myself from considering this as more than prirm * 
evidence. Another circumstance tended to show the correctneBS, of this 
observation. 

I had just found the notes of my experiments with infusions in 1863 f 
and these entries had been made in connection with the infusion of 
orange- juice • 
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Aug. 3. Mycelium with minute cells." 

“ Like yeast-cells, ‘ Micr. Diet./ Plate 20, Fig, 23." 

" Aug. 7* The flooeulent deposit tastes like mould.” ** No acid taste.” 
This desciiption and the sketches which accompany it leave me in no 
doubt that the appearances were precisely those which I had observed last 
month, and the Plate and Fig. referred to in the * Micrographic Dictionary’ 
are strangely enough the same as I had a second time consulted after an* 
interval of seven yeafi?, and wliich will be found copied in an article recent- 
ly published by me on the manufacture of Beer,* 

The same notes contained the following entries : — 
li Jn regard to an infusion of cabbige- juice exposed July 57th, and 
exarolu^ August 2nd— 

“ Homogeneous cellules. — Little or no motion, and nothing to indica^j^^ 
whether they were spontaneously produced from cabbage. Closdy rep- 
lied msiU monads in dmt exposed under cdoured gloLsses. See paper before 
Academy” (des Sciences). 

2. Concerning pure distiUed water exposed August 2n(i, 1863, examined 
7th (temperature 70®)— 

“ A little mycelium^ same as in organic matters^ * 

The only difficulty 1 experienced^ was this. It seemed to me incredible * 
that the same specific germs which (as I believed) bad floated in the 
atmosphere in 1863, and had then found their way into and bad become 
developed in infusions of orange and cabbage juice as well as in distilled 
water, should again be present in an infusion of orange- juice and in distill- 
ed water in 1870, but a further investigation soon decided the matter. 

On the 22nd of August last, again, after continued wartn diy weather, 
the rain set in, and during the first hour I succeeded in catching some direct 
from the clouds in two distinct localities : at my own house, which is in 
Eveiton, at the very outskirts of Liverpool, with gardens about, and trees 
and fields closo at hand ; and also in Yauxhall Boad, one of the most 
unhealthy of the lower parts of the town, where, notwithstanding the efforts 
of tlie sanitary authorities, the atmosphere is charged with smoke and dther 
emanations from factory chimneys. 

On examining the rain which had fallen in both these localities I found, 
naturally enough, no animal or plant germs in that from the lower part of 
the town, although it was highly charged with soot and various kinds of 
dirt ; but in tliat which had been Collected near my house, I found on the 
same day a few of the unicellular organisms as before, some single, others 
und^gding sub-division ; also a little soot and silex. On the following day 
I expe<ete<l those germs would have sprouted, and I was not mistaken. I 
* had cleansed my tubes well with sulphuric add, after having made them 
red-hot, and had taken every poasiUe precaution to avoid fusion of the 
fluids or their contents ; but the result was unmistakable. The particles of 
soot and silex were present in the Yauxhall Boad water, but up germs of 
any: kind, nor any niyceEum ; whOst tliat oatight in Evortort full of 

^ Beer ' see/ JouAial of Science/ July 1870. 
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unicellular organisms in various stages of growth pid subdiviaion, and the 
particles of soot had become beds, as it were, in which the germs were 
sprouting, for out of them grew fibrous filaments precisely resembling those 
which I had first observed in the infusions. On the 24th (tlie following 
day) these filaments had assumed the form of a straggling mycelium, 
not so thick; as in the former infusions, and not so much interlaced, but 
the identity of the organisms was quite undoubted. There were .also 
swarms of minute rapidly-moving infusorial germs along with somewhat 
larger ciliated infusoria. 

Coupling, then, my experiments of former yearn with those recently tried 
by me, the results, as far as they bear on this controversy, are ^ follows : — 

In 1 863. I found in infusions of omnge and cabl^ge juice the germs 
and mycelium, which constitute the earlier stages of mildew fungi, and at 
the same time I found those lowly plant forms in pure distilled water 
which had been exposed to the atmo^here. Kecentiy 1 again found this 
plant type in an infusion of orange-juice, and traced its giowth into a 
i^dew fungus. 1 also found it in pure distilled water, and afterwards, 
well developed, in rain-water caught as it fell direct from the clouda This 
plant, or one closely allied to it, Dr. Bastian believes to have been spontane- 
ously generated in an infusion of turnip-juice contained in vacuo in a 
closed tube. 

Again in 1802-3. Dr. Balbiani in Paris, and I in Liverpool, found 
simultaneously in pure distilled water exposed to the atmosphere, and in 
dust taken from window-panes and elsewhere, various iiriusorial animal- 
ouIj®, especially one well-defined type, which I have again recently found 
in pure distilled water, and in dust wliich had been submitted to a high 
temperature. And that siich animal germs are preseni in the atmosphere 
in all parts of the world, J showed some ycai's since, by submitting to 
microscopical observation the dust aliaken from rags which hful been pick- 
ed up in the streets of Tunis, Trieste, Melboume, Bombay, and other 

E laces from which such rags are imported. These animal types, too, are 
elieved by some to be spontaneously created in infusions. 

Here I leave to the judgment of men of science the results of my experi- 
ments, which any boy possessed of a microHCoi)e nmy repeat as elfectually 
as I have performed them. And if the believers in spontaueons genera- 
tion still insist that their hypothesis has not been refuted, and that, assum- 
ing my observations to be correct, their view of the case has not been fully 
disproved, 1 am not prepared to deny this ; but on the other hand I must 
be peimitted to retort that tlmr exi^riments have only proved, so far, their 
inability, notwithstanding all their precautions, to exclude invisible germs 
from their infusions. As to the mysterious appearance of these microsco- 
pical ty|)es on their solutions in vacuo, what is it compared with the pre- 
sence of some of the iutemal parasites of man and the lower animals ? And 
who would have credited twenty years since, the story of the wanderings 
md metamorphoses which those foims undergo before they find their way 
into the final habitat designed for them by Nature 1 There is, however, 
very little chance of the controversy coming to an end at present. It is 
fascinating and exciting, and in so far quite in accordance with , the spirit, 
of the age. Nor is it desirable that it should cease, for it is causing 
microscopical observers to direct their attention more and more to 
b^nuings of life, and to the development of those living types which are 
visiUe only with the aid of the lens ; and I know of no subject more 
worthy of the consideration of biologists, — Quartertv Jovmal of 
Oct, 1870. ' \ 
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CHARAKA SANHITA. 

CHAP. 2. APA'MA'RGATANDULI'YA. 

And now we shall expound the Chapter called Ap£mirgatandu« 
Ifya^ thus said the venerable A'treya. 

1. The seeds of apdmSrga achyranthes aspera), 

long-pepper, round-pepper, viranga, iigru moringa 

hyperanthera), sarshapa (C^ *lf4^)> sinapis dichotoma and 
iumburu (^RTli coriander), 

2. Ajajf (oumen seed, q^Tf^), ajagandha (?JI ocymum 

gratissimum), pilu (a tree found 'in, central India, 

eU (loige cardamom), harenuka (called also renuka), prithvika 

suras£ (^l^> ocimum basilocunt 
villosum)^ svetfi (C^ ditorea tematea), kuthera^ 

, ocimum sanctum), phanijjhaka (a kind of ocimum), 
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S. The seeds of ^ir(sha (acacia sirisa)^ garlic^ turmericj 
wood turmeric (curcuma zanthorrhiza)^ the two salts (rock salt, 
&c), jyotismati (heartpea, halicacabum cardiospermum, •l'6?rl 
tidgara (dry ginger) — ^These are used as cerebral purga- 
tives (si.ufl), 

4. Im heaviness of the head, in headache, in catarrh (affect- 
ing the nose) , in megrim, in worms (of the air-cells of the frontal 
l>nne)i in epilepsy, in loss of smell, in fainting, 

Madana vanguerria spinosa)^ liquorice, nimba 

{india), jimiita (CMl’fl)* kritabedbaaa (a kind of ghos^), long- 
pepper, ku^ja (vFrigktia antidjsentericti), ikdi^ku 
cardbmoms^ dhim&rgava (a sort of g^osha), . 

C ^i^eee, the phjrsicinn will use as emetics, carefull,, so as 
not to injure the system, in disorders of the phlegm andhile, 
pmd in ^liseases of tlm stomach, 
y.i Tntfrite the three fittits piTtiWf}, 

C^5%fp)» aaptala (64t'4*llj|, vaeha 
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{zingilxsr zcdoaria), kampillaka (’^Wl ’5S*f^), gavikshi (a sort 
of cucumber, cucumis madraspatanus), kshirinf (f^f?^'^), udakfr- 
jyaka (galadnpa arborea, 

8. Pilu, <iragbadha (c5T?t®T)> dried grapes, dravanti (antbcri* 

con tuberosum), nicbula (barringtonia acuiangula, — 

These arc used as purgatives in diseases of the intestinal canal. 

9. Fitala (♦ttW®!* bignonia suavc-olens), agnimantha 

premna spiuosa, verbenacese), vilva segle marmelos), 

syon&ka (bignonia indica, C^|^))r k&smaryya gmelina 

arbosca), I4]parni desraodium v. hedysarum gan- 

geticum), prislmiparnf hemionitis cordifolia), nidfgdhika 

solanum jaequini s. vir^iiiaiium), 

10. VaU (^Tf¥!IT«»1» sida cordifoKa, malvaeese) giivadang- 
stri (C^tt^Ui tribnlus lanuginosus, zygophyllacese), vrihat' 
solanun Ursutum), eraa^ (ricinus communis), punari^ava 

hog-weed, boerhavia diffusa alata), barley, kulattha 
k^4i (^epir dolichos unifloms), kola zysjphos 

jujuba), guruchi (C’TiyV) cocculus cordifolins), ma^tif^ 

11. FaUia butea frondosa),, kattrina (W ’fl. a kind 

of fragrant grass), all oils, all salts — ^these are used as fistfaipana 
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(un-oily ciicmata) in iiildvarla (intussusception ? suppression 
of all the secretions ?), constipation and isclmria. 

13. And these drugs may also be used as anuv6sana (oily 
enemata) for the cure of the wind. 

Thus in brief are related the five varieties of evacuations 
(purgation, vomiting, snuffing, dsthipana and anuvfeana).* 

13, In disease the same five operations, as well as friction 
with oils and fomentations, should be |)erformed with a due 
consideration of dose and time. 

14. The proper application (of remedies), depend upon dose 
and time ; success depends upon proper application ; and he who 
can duly apply (remedies) always stands above him who only 
knows their properties. 

* It will be seen from this and ||ie previous stoka that enemata are divided 
into two vj^ieties according to the nature of tho substances employed in inject- 
ing. In the variciy^ called dstkdpana, called also niruhana, the injecting fluid 
is made up of various substances liquid and solid, in which some oily matter is 
also added. But tho oil not formuig an essential part, and the injecting fluid 
not being all oil, this variety of enemata is called ruHhmt or a^haUika (on-oily). 
In the variety called amvdxmn the injecting Add is oil alone, either pure, or 
medicated, that is prcqoared by boiling drugs in it. Hence this variety is* called 
(oily). This distinction is also observed, in Susruta. But as it is a 
iduitinction without an essential difference, we regard it, according to modem 
|de^, as quite an unnecessary one, because illogical.— 'iSTd. 
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15. And now I shall speak of gruels ns formed by (a com- 
biuation of) various drugs, for the cure of various diseases curable 
by gruels. 

] 6. Gruel prepared with (the decoction of) long pepper, root 
of long-pepper, chavya (^), cliitraka (fbc>4, plumbaga zeylanica) , 
and dry ginger, increases the power of digestion, and relieves 
gastrodynia. 

17.! Gruel prepared with wood-apple (feronia elephanta, 
0(^)j vilva, wood-soiTel oxalis monadelpha), whey and 

pomegranates, promotes digestion sind has an astringent eifect. 
In diarrhoea from excess of wind, gruel prepared with five-roots 
(of vel, ^on4, gdmdr, pdrul, ganiyiri) should be given. 


18. Gruel prepared with ^ilparni, vala (sida cordifolia), vel, 
and prisimarnf to which is mixed the juice of acid pomegranates, 
ib useiyinn diarrhoea from bile and phlegm. 

19* Gruel prepared with diluted goat milk, (half milk, half 
water), hr.'vera (^Tt^l,) utjMila (blue lotus, nymphea c^ruleus), 
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nigara (^, cypcrus pertenuis) and prisniparni is useful in 
dysentery. 

SIO. In mucous diarrhcca give gruel prepared with 6tis, dry 
giuger, with some acid (juice of pomegranate). 

In dysuria give guel prepared with sadangstrfi and ka^takdri 
sweetened with treacle. 

&1. Guel prepared with viranga, root of long-pepper^ fiigru 
round pepper, and whey, salted with suvarchchika (sAjim&ti). is 
a$i^Imentic. 

2SJ. Gruel prepared with raisins, hemedesmis indiea, frie^ ^ 
paddy (Jllf), honey, long pepper, and dry ginger, allays thimt* 

Gruel prepare with somr6j (serratula anthel.) destrojrg poison. 

23. Gruel prepared with the meat-jucc of the boar increases 
strength, ,y 

Qniel prepared with fried gaveiihuka sweetened with 

v ^ honey rediius^ 

■ Griiel prepaid with ghee^ excess of til, a^d salt is cooling. 
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Gruel prepared with ku^a (ff, poa cynosuroides), dmlaka 
emhlica officinalis) and s&mli rice (panicum frumenta- 
ceum) is drying. 

25. Gruel prepared with ten roots is good for cough, 

asthma, hiccough, and phlegm. 

Gruel <prepared with |ghec, oil, and spirits relieves pain of the 
intestines. . 

26. Gruel prepared with greens, meat, til, and phase olns 

radiatuB (qfq is laxative. 

Gruel prepared with the kernel of jamba (WTH* eugenia jamhosa), 
the mango, feronia elephanta, and vel with acids is astringent. 

27. Gruel with alkali (from bari^), chitiaka, assafoetida, and 

amlavetaaJqdf rumex vesicarius), is purgative. 

Gruel prepared with haritaki (terminalia citrina), root of , long- 
pepper and dried ginger is carminative (espels flatulence). 

28. Gruel prepared with whey is good for disorders arising 
finm the use of greasy food. 

Grui^ prepared with whey aud til paste is good for disorders 
urinng ftoin ttw use of oil. . 
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29. Gruel prepared with the decoction of beef and acids is 
good for inveterate intermittcnts. 

Gruel prepared with two sorts of barley^ long pepper and 
fimlaka is good for diseases of the throat. 

SO. Gruel prepared with the decoction of the meat of the cock 
relieves pain of the urethra. 

Gruel prepared with phaseolus radiatas^ ghee and mUk increa* 
ses semen. ' 

81. Gruel prepared with upodik4 basella cordifolia) 

and curd takes off intoxcation. 

Gruel jnepaxed with the seeds of Apimfirga, milk and decoction 
of the inc»t of godh4 (cyT’lt^), destroys canine hunger. 

Summary. 

82. The twenty>eight varieties of g^cl have h^ described. 

The drugs in brief with the five operations have been 
described. 
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y3. The drugs wldch have been treated of in the 1st. chapter 
to give a knowledge of the roots and fruits, have been again 
spoken of in this chapter for giving an idea of the five operations. 

34. The physician, who has a good memory and a knowledge 
of the causes and combinations, who can govern his spirit and 
who has quick decision, is alone fit to npply proper medicine fpr 
(the successful) treatment of disease. 




On the principle of “ better late than never,” we 
redeem a pledge, or more properly speaking, we pay 
olfa debt we owe to our indulgent subscribers, and the 
kind editors and proprietors of those Journals which 
we are favoured with in exchange. Though this 
quintuple number (Feb. to Juno 1871 ) is audaciously 
out of date, it will be found that we have filled it up 
with matter which can never be out of date at any 
time. Besides completing the article Belladonna, we 
have given the pathogeneses of Apis and of Cedron, 
culled from books and Journals not easily accessible to 
our Indian readers. We have inserted bodily, verbatim 
et literatim, the First Half-y^early (the only published) 
Beport of the late Calcutta Native Homoeopathic 
Hospital. We have given the text and translation of 
a Chapter of Charaka Sanhita. And we have lastly 
given interesting papers and documents in connection 
with the foundation of the Calcutta Medical College, 
including the earliest Introductory Lectures and 
Principal Bramley’s Report, which we had great 
difficulty in procuring, and which would soon cease to 
be procurable. 
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THE MATERIA MEDICA. 

17. — Belladonna (Concluded). 

Head:— 

Objects seem to him to be balancing to and fro. 

Hu bead turns ; vertigo attended with nausea, such as is eon- 
sequent upon tunung quickly round in a circle, or such as is 
experienced upon walking from the morning sleep, after a night 
spent in revelry. 

Sense as of turning in the head ; a similar sense as of taming 
is experienced in the pit of the stomach ; after rising, this symp* 
tom becomes so excessive, while walking, that she was unable tc 
distinguish any thing ; every thing vanished &om before her 
sight. 

Vertigo, as though every thing thmed round in a circle (after 
the lapse of one hour). 

H« walks round in a cizds. 

Sense of dullness, and as of turning in the head ) (die feeU 
relieved in the open air; the symptoms heconre aggravated in 
the room (after one quarter of an hour). • 
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. Her exalted but deluded bring^e a quantii^ <>f beaut^ul 
images before her mind Us by a charm. 

He imagines he sees ghosts and various kinds of insects. 

The nose appears to her to be transparent. 

He imagines he sees things whidht are not present. 

It seems to her as if a spot upon ihe left side of the head were 
transparent and brown. 

He imagines he is riding upon an ox. 

He does not recognize his own relatives. 

Absence of consciousn^s ; he was sitting as in a dream. 

He often lay without his smises, without consciousness. 

J^B of sense, and spasms in the arm at night. 

Highest degree ef stupor. 

Loss of sense, with cinvulsionE of the extremities. 

Complete loss of sense ; she is not conscious of herself. 

Intellection has entirely disappeared. 

Loss of intellection for some weeks. 

Stupidity. 

She has headache, daring which she loses her ideas ; she forgets 
that which she thought of a little while ago, and is not able to 
recollect it. 

Absence of mind ; ho easily does his business wrong and forgets 
things which he had just intended to do.' 

He had at times this, at times that idea ; he was not able to 
think of any thing regularly, and he immediately forgot things 
wfaieh he had thought of a moment ago, or about which he had 
just been reading. 

Diminished memory. 

Very feeble memory ; he forgets what he intended to do in 
the twinkling of an eye ; and cannot recollect any thing. 

Return of the lost memory. 

He remembers things which had taken place a long time ^o. 

He remembers things which took place three years ago. 

Vivid memory (curative effect,) (after twenty-four hours). 

Violent headache. 

Headache, as if the brain were stunned. 

His whole head fe^ls heavy as from intoxication. 

Sense of wmght ii, the upper part of the i^rehead, whidi causes 
vertigo, and inducei^ a sense of intoxication (after a fortnight).' 
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His head feels heavy as. if he were going to Mi iusleep ; he is 
taot disposed to do any thing. 

His head aches, but only above the eyes ; the headache is Eke a 
weight in the head, and is experienced early on waking op ; 
when touching the ^e he feels a pain. 

Sense of weight with violent pressure in the whole of the 
occiput (after two hours and a IMf). 

Heaviness of the head as though it were about to fall down. 

Early in the morning, headache, as if something were descend* ' 
ing in the forehead from above the qrebrows, by which the opening 
of the eyes is prevented (after four hours). 

Aching, with sense of weight from the centre of the brain 
towards the temples, attended with decrease of hearing in both 
ears. • 


Aching in the right vertex ; afterwards this aching is alter* 
nately felt in the left and then again in the right vertex. 

Headache, especially in the forehead (after two days). 

Continuous dull headache in one of the sides of the head (after 
five and twenty-four hours). 

Sense as of aching in the head, especially in the lower part of 
the forehead, close above the nose ; this aching becomes insufibr- 
able on setting the foot down for the purpose of standing or 
walking. 

Headache aoove the orbits, as though the brain were pressed 
a sourer space ; this pain obliges him to close his eyes. 

“p A(Mag under the ri|^t frontal eminence, which soon extends 
Qve^ toe whole forehead (after ten minutes). 

yiojbnt pressure under the right frontal eminence. 

l%e adbing below the right frontal eminence decreases at 
intervals, but then returns with increased violenOe.' 

Ankmg under the frontal eminences, early in the morning, 
tooi^y after having waked up, upon rising from bed. 

YidlOnt. aching in the left frontal eminence, pressing from 
^toout inwar^; by leaning this side of the head upon toe 
l^d, toe aching is felt in the whole anterior half of the brain 
{hfter toree ipinitors of an hour). ' ' . 

Vfo^nt adiiiig from within ontorards in the whole left half of 


too bmin, top*mi^ violent in toe forehead Rafter two htoirs and 
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Acbing ia the region of the^ right temple ; wkeu leaning the 
head upoh the liand^ the pain increases as if the head would fly 
to pieces^ and extends as far as the right frontal eminence (after 
eight hours). 

Erratic pressure in the hcad^ and always extending over large 
surfaces. 

Aching in the forehead ; during motion it increased so much 
that it caused his eyes to close (the German text is that it drew 
^ his eyelids together) ; the headache became milder when he was 
obliged to lie down ; then the headache disappeared ; upon rising 
it reappeared at once and lasted for two days ; neither eating 
nor drinking made it worse during * that period ; as soon as 
he walks into the open-air, the forehead feels pressed upon as 
though it should be crushed ; the pressure is as if it came from 
a heavy stone resting upon the forehead ; on the third day the 
headache disappeared entirely while he was sitting in his 
room. 

Aching, deep in the brain, which is felt over the whole head, 
both when walking, and after having walked in the open air. 

Headache in the forehead pressing like a stone ; the pain is 
relieved by resting the head upon something, and bending it 
over ; this pain is attended with a dilatation of the pupils, and 
a whining and peevish mood produced by trifling causes (after 
three hours). 

Tension and pressure in the right side of the forehead. 

Tension and pressure in the left vertex, and in the forehead 
(after twenty-four hours). 

Headache, as though the head were made smaller from side to 
side, by both sides being screwed together. 

Continuous and forcible dilatation of the whole brain. 

Violent pressing in the whole head from within outwards, as 
thongh it should be dashed to pieces (after three hours). 

Headache close above the orbita, in the forehead, as though 
the brain were pressed out ; the eyes remain forcibly closed on 
account of the pain, the pupils being contracted to the highest 
degree, and the voice being scarcely audible ; the person has to 
lie down. 

When stooping, the person feels a pain as though every thing 
would press out at the forehead. 
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{ Sfeniatioa were pressing towards the forekesd ; 

bending the head, backwards, this sensation passed off 
(after one hour ai^ 'fe quarter). 

Wh^ eonghibgf the sensation as if the head were being prees*" 

■ 'pd asunder feoro Ufifirinj increases considerably (after 8 hours and 

^ fa' ihj y as if the head would burst be- 

veiy i he dares not coc^h, because he feats lest this 

-l^qu^ |aore«^ t^ fnain. 

. n|>ii wAlMng , in the left side of the occiput. 

,1 Art the forehead frequently obliges him to stand 

^ still when ; at every step the brain feels as if it ascended 

^a^ df#*|tide<i. in the forehead ; the ^in decreased by strongly 
pressing upon parts. 

Violent pulsations in the forehead, with pain as if the hone 
'Vere being raised. 

Ipulsations in the head.and in most parts of the body, udien 
w^ing up, 

' Violent tbtebbing in the brain from before backwards a^ 
towards.iboth fides; externally, this throbbing terminates in 
ythe^sluqil^ of peinful stitches. 

” Aching, with a sense as of gnawing, on the right side, in the 
up^4*^ of the head, descending as fer as the ear ; this pain is 
-^Mwiak intind by a'tnmsitory gnawing pain in a hollow tooth. 

Stitehing fushe in <1^ temples, from within outwards, 

. Cutting ifAha in the^teM^> within outwards j this pain 
^ leitem^more and more WHaWt, through the brain, 

y;jj^'it IB felt ^ a vident throbbing; it continues in any 

jplSntaoh, ^ ^ ,i • 

Aeteng* irith as ef rending, in the head, especmlly m 

and^mp(md region ; the pain is Wanderii^, 

' lading and vortex; the pwn 

«i)& ip aiereijiffi^oiMi. 

r in the head> erraiac. 

ling towards the forehead, as (f the 
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Tradaon downwards, in the temples and the right orbit. * , ' 
Boring Mid throbbing in the ride sideof the hendi a ri&thli^v 
pain existing .in the ohedc ; the symptom increases 
motion. , ' 

Boring and aching in the head, in different pkees, b^ . 
this pain becomes stinging in the evening. ^ ci r 

Boring pun in the right fronftd eminence, <lariy in the m£m« 
ing, shortly after waking up. . 

Continually drawing and distending headache, as if semiring 
were rocking in the head, imparting the sensation of jerics. I 
Jerking headache, which becomes extremely yioknt Vh^^; 
walking or g^ing up stairs &st, and which, whenever Ih^ foot is 
set down io. walking, produces a sensation in the occiput/ as if a 
load were darting down. 

The whole of the head is affected with a stitchil^ aolMli^' 
especially the forehead. 

Doll stitches in the left temple from within. ^ 

Slightly stitching ache in the whole forehead. ;- 

Sharp stitches through both frontal eminences from within 
outwards. 

Excessive headache ; dull stitches dart through the brain in 
all directions. ? 

Violently stlching ache in the .right temple, a quarter o# an 
hour. 

A few dull stitches in the left side of the Axsiput. 

Violent cutting in the right frontal eilunenqe, more violent 
when stooping, less when touching the pOMn. 

Stabbings, as with' a double-edg^ knife, dart /through the 
head, in the evening. ' 

• S^bing, as with a kmfe, from one temple to the other.' 

A few. lancinations traverse the occiput, immediately behind 
the eue, as &st as lig^itning / they almost made him scream, in 
the evening. < ‘ 

Stabbings, as with a doable*e<%ed knife, in tim right side of 
the head ; afterwards they are felt in the forepart' >4)f tim'l^d, 
thih’ in" tile ■vertex, and lastly in tiie occiput, so that the ia 
ptewnted from lying on any side. 

Three violent hmeinations through the he^-%^ 
to the occiput ; these all previous heada^ d^peors; ^ 
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LancinationB, wiUi rending in the head over the right orhit. 

Cutting and tearing pain in the head, moving from one place 
to 

Shming and tearing pain in the left frontal eminence. 

Bending pain in the right side of the vertex ; it is more violent 
during mption. 

Tearing in the forehead. Tealing in the forehead, externally. 

Tearing over the eyebrows. 

Violent tearing headache in the forehead. 

Headache, on the top of the head, a hind of turning, at timea 
tearing; the pain becomes much more violent by external 
pressure ; it seemed to her as if her sknU were quite thin and 
could be pressed through. .« 

Traction in the forehead. 

Drawing pain in the frontal bone and in the nape of the neck, 
both when at rest and in motion. 

Headache ; the sutures of the skull feel as if they were being 
torn asunder ; feeling in the head as if a lever were being applied 
for the purpose of breaking it to pieces. 

Sensation as of swashing in the brain. 

When stooping, the blood rushes to the bead ; the head feels 
heavy and giddy. 

Congestion of blood to the head, without any internal heat ; 
when bending the head backwards, it seems to him as if the 
blood were rushing to the head. 

Heat in the head (in front over the head). 

Pain externally, over the whole head, such as is felt in the 
int^uments after violently pulling the hair. 

Finriy stinging burning on the left frontal eminence. 

Cutting headache on the left side of the occipital protuber- 
ance. 

Diawii^ pain; when at rest (after dinner), on the right side 
of the head, and at the same time, in the right arm. 

Quickly passing cramp-like pain on the right side of the upper 
part of the head. 

Cramp-like^in at the root of the nose. 

Violent criimp^like pain in the frontal eminence j it extende 
acrora the zygoma down to the upper jaw. .. 

^ %nBarion, »e3^r^^^of a contraction of the museles of the 
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forehead and eyes. 

Titillating itching of the forehead. 

Painful boil on the temple. 

Red, painless pimples appear on the temple, about the right 
corner of the mouth, and on the chin ; when scratched, a blo^y 
water oozes out. 

(Headache every day, from 4 o'clock in the afternoon until 
3 next morning, increased by warmth of bod and a recumbent 
posture) . 

(Headache aggravated by moving the eyes, by concussion and 
by a current of air.) 

Scalp:— 

Swelling of the head. 

Considerable swelling of the head and redness over the whole 
body (in two boys). 

Palling olf of the hair, for an hour. 

The hair of the head, which was heretofore affected with an 
electric power, is so no longer. 

The integuments of the head are so painful, that even the 
pressure of the hair gives her pain. 

(Profuse sweat of the hairy scalp.) 

Facet- 

Clawing pressure on the left zygoma. 

Tearing and drawing under the riglit zygoma. 

Pressure under the right zygoma. 

Distracted features. Uneasy look. 

Paleness of the face ; with thirst ; with increased appetite. 

Sudden paleness of the face, for some time. 

An extreme paleness of the face is instantaneously changed to 
redness of the face, with cold cheeks and hot forehead. 

Feeling of heat in the face without any external redness. 

Feeling of a burning heat in the whole face, without redness 
of the cheeks, and without any thirst, with a moderately warm 
body and cold feet. 

Sensation of a tingling heat in the face, under the skin. 

Uncommon redness of the face. 

Violent redness and heat in the face, withou any sweat. 

Red, hot face, with icy-cold extremities. 

Glowing redness of the face, with violent, inexpressible headache, 

B 
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Heat and redness only about the bead. 

Sweat only in the face. 

Congestion of blood to the head ; red cheeks. 

Great heat and redness of the cheeks. 

The face is very much swollen and hot. 

Redness and heat in the whole face^ as if he had drunk much 
wine. 

Heat in the face the whole day> as if wine had caused the 
blood to rush to the head. 

Dark-redfaee. 

Thickening of the skin in the face, as if an eruption would 
break out. 

Bluish-red face, with great heat of the body, in the evening. 

Scarlet redness of the face and chest during sleep. 

Scarlet redness of the skin of the body, especially the face, 
accompanied by great cerebral action. 

Scarlet-red spots in the face, with a strong pulse. 

Sudden shivering, with great cloudiness of the head and face, 
red eyes, and swelling of the face which is covered, especially on 
the forehead, with small, dark-red spots of various sizes. 

Early, on waking up, a small blue-red spot on the left cheek, 
which increases gradually, until the blue-red swelling occupies 
the whole cheek, with burning and stitching in the part which 
is red, and boring and throbbing in the whole cheek ; the pain 
greatly increases by motion; in a few days the other cheek 
swelled, and the swelling lasted eight days. 

Bed and swollen face with staring eyes. 

The face was red and swollen, the rest of the body pale. 

Swelling in the cheeks with a burning pain. 

Hard, large swelling in the face near the nose and eye, with 
swelling of the parotid glands, which lasted live days. 

Swelling of the left cheek near the eye, which comes on in the 
afternoon, increases the day following, is then a,ffected with heat, 
and lasts five days. 

Swelling of the face, and especially of the lips. 

Erysipebs of the face. 

Nervous prosopalgia, with violent cutting pains. 

, Brearare, cramp-feeling, tearing, and drawing in the m^ar 
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Stitches in the articulation of the jaw when chewing as far as 
the ear, or from the ear to the chin. 

Drawing in the upper lip, with subsequent red swelling of the 
same. 

Ulcer on the lip, which Bursts open. 

Painless pimple below the left wing of* the nose, with a white 
tip. 

Ulcerated comers of the mouth, near the commissure, with 
tearing pains round about, even when kft untouched or un- 
moved. 

Sore feeling in the corners of the mouth, as if they would 
become ulcerated. 

Small pimples on the lips, covered with a scurf, and smarting 
as if they had been touched by saltish water. 

Pimple on the upper lip, tingling when not touched ; contact 
excites a stinging itching in it. 

Ulcer with a red edge, and corrosive itching in the corners of 
the mouth. 

The lower and external border of the lips is affected with a 
burning pain, Jind covered with small vesicles. 

(Scirrhous induration, and cancer of the lips ?} 

The lips, and especially the upper lip, become chapped in the 
middle, when sneezing or coughing. 

A pimple on the border of tJie lip, at an equal distance from 
the centre and the corners ; the pimple changes to an ulcer cover- 
ed with a crust, and is painful like an inflamed part. 

Spasmodic movements of the lips. 

The right corner of the mouth is drawn outwards. 

Bisus sardonicus ; spasmodic distortion of the mouth. 

Bloody foam at the mouth, vacillation of the head and gnash- 
ing of teeth from morning till noon. 

Bloody from at the mouth, shortly before death. 

Little pimples between the lip and the chin, filled with pus, 
affected with a burning smarting pain, and especially painful at 
night. 

Pimple on one side of the chin, stinging and itching, but more 
stinging than itching ; this sensation goes off by scrat<;hing, 

A number of small pimples on the chin, resembling* rash, and 
burning when touched. ‘ ^ 
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Sharp stitches iu the chin, (immediately). 

Spasmodic pricking sensation in the chin. 

Swelling of the submaxillary glands. 

Ked blotch in the angle of the lower jaw, stinging when 
pressing upon it. 

Eyes:— 

Gontinnal winking of the two eyelids. 

Continual trembling and winking of the right upper eyelid ; 
it lasts .the whole day, and finally becomes painful. 

The eye® are wide open, owing to a greater retraction of the 
eyelids. 

Throbbing pain in the lower eyelid, towards the inner canthus ; 
the spot where the pain is, is swollen and inflamed, with a good 
deal of lachrymation, for half an hour. 

His eyes close and become watery. 

Heaviness in the eyes, especially the upper eyelid, ■ 

After waking up in the morning, her eyes close again sponta- 
neously ; she is not able to keep them open till she gets out of bed. 

Itching stitches in the inner cauthi, which only go off for a 
while by rubbing. 

The inner canthus of the left eye is very painful, even when 
slightly touched. 

Smarting in both eyes. 

Involuntry hchrymation. Saltish water continually runs out , 
of the eyes. 

Dryness in the eyes, nose, mouth, oesophagus, 

, Feeling of burning dryness in both eyes, alternately more 
violent in one or the other. 

Fain and burning in the eyes. 

Increased heat and feeling of heat in the eyes,. 

Feeling of heat in the eyes ; they felt as if they had been 
sourrounded with a hot vapor. 

Photophobia, with spasmodic movement of the eyes occasioned 
by the light ; he avoids looking at the light. 

Burning of the eyes, accompanied by an intensely painful 
itching ; both symptoms disappeared upon the eyes being pressed 
tipwards. 

Ihjlcte^ condition of the white of the eye early in the morning, 
«ljith Aching, • 
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Inflammation of the eyes, turgescencc of the veins of the 
cornea, with a' titillating sensation. 

(Interstitial distention of the sclerotic-) 

(Specks, thickening, and ulcers of the cornea.) 

Inflammation of the eyes ; the conjunctiva is travctsed with 
red veins, with a stinging pain j the eyes run. 

Stitches in the eyes, from without inwards* 

Yellowness of the whites of the eyes. 

Early in the morning, the eyelids are completely agglutinated* 

Swelling and suppurative inflammation of the left caruncula 
lachrymalis ; the pain being, first burning, afterwards the parts 
-ache for three days. 

General pressure in both eyes, as if hard well-water had got 
into the eyes. 

When closing the eyes, she feels an aching deep in the 
eyeball. 

A kind of pressure as from a fog, is felt in the right orbit ; 
it then is felt in the forehead, then again in the orbit. 

Pressure in the eyes with lachrymation, especially early in the 
morning. 

Tingling and aching of the eyes ; they felt as if they had been 
full of sand ; she had to rub them. 

Pressure in the eyes, as if sand had got in. 

Pressure in the eyes as of a grain of sand. 

Pain in the orbits ; the eyes sometimes feel as if they were 
being torn out ] sometimes — and this symptom is more lasting — 
as if they were being pressed into the head ; this pain is accom- 
panied by another pressing from the forehead downwards upon 
the eyes. 

Tearing in the eyes, which extends from the inner canthi. 

Drawing pain from under the left eye, upwards. 

The pupils are contracted ; it is extremely dfflScult to dilate 
them. 

The pupils are contracted the whole day tkby do not dilate 
till evening. 

The pupils commenced to dilate in half an hour ; the dilatetion 
increased little by little. 

Dilatation of the pupils in the evening, even when the light is 
held quite near. • 
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The dilatation of the pupils continues to increase after the third 
day. 

Extreme dilatation of the pupils. Dilated^ immovable pupils. 

A white little pustule in the left pupil, which is moreover 
extremely dilated. 

Extreme dilatation of the pupils, owing to the application of a 
recent leaf of the plant to an ulcer below the eye. 

The faculty of vision is at times entirely extinct, at times only 
diminished, the pupils being immovable and enormously dilated. 

Entire dilatation of the pupil of the righi eye, and blindness 
for three weeks, owing to the juice of tlie plant having got into 
the eye. 

Obscuration of sight consequent upon a dilatation of the pupils. 

Blindness, the pupil of the right eye is extremely dilated and 
is incapable of contraction. 

Great obscuration of vision. The eyes see dim and black. 

Amaurosis for three days, he cannot read any thing printed. 

On waking up he is blind. 

The eyes are blinded and remain open. 

Excessive weakness of sight. 

Transitory blindness with headache. 

Dimness of sight alternating with cramps of the hands and 
feet ; obnubilation of the head, and faintishness of the limbs. 

Dimness of sight, dryness of the mouth, and pain in the 
belly. 

Dulness.of sight with trembling of all the limbs. 

He sees nothing distinctly, except remote objects and parallel 
rays, for instance a star in the heavens ; owing to the juice of 
belladonna having got into the eye. 

Presbyopia as in old age ; he was only able to read large 
print. 

Obscuration of sight, as if fog were before the eyes. 

Wheh reading, he distinguishes nothing except the white 
margin which surrounds letters ; these seem to liave taken the 
shape of black rings. 

, Sensation as if he were not able to see any thing ; he saw 
nevertheless when straining his eyes. 

When reading, the letters look blurred, and appear blue and 
;gold-celored. ^ 
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The eyes see a large ring around the light, of several colors, 
especially red ; the light sometimes appears to be mere rays. 

When laying her hand upon her swollen cheek, she sees flames 
before her eyes, and the air looks to her like fog. 

She sees a white star at the ceilling of her room, of the size 
of a plate ; white silvery little clouds seem to pass by it from the 
left to the right ; this symptom is seen several times and in 
diiferent places ; large bright sparks before the eyes. 

He sees sparks before the eyes. 

When moving the eyelids, he sees sparks, like electric sparks. 

One sees things double. 

He sees nothing near him, things at a distance he secs double. 

He sees things multiplied and dark. 

He sees things wrong side up. 

The eyes feel as if they protruded. 

The eyes protrude with dilated pupils. 

Staring eyes. Staring look. 

The eyes are staring and sparkling. 

Shining, glistening eyes, with entirely dilated pupils. 

The eyes are red, glistening, and turn in their sockets. 

The eyeballs turn convulsively in a circle. 

The, eyes become distorted. 

Spasms of the eyes. 

Eyes and hands are constantly in a sort of spasmodic motion. 

The eyes become distorted, with redness and swelling of the 
face. 

Ears 

When chewing, there are violent stitches in the articulation 
of the right jaw ; they extend as far as the ear, and continue 
even after the chewing, but then they have more the shape of 
twitchings. 

Fine stitches in the fossa between the coronoid process and 
the condyle of the lower jaw. 

Stitches extending from the upper jaw into the internal ear. 

Stitches in the parotid gland. 

Violent stitch in the right parotid gland, extending as far as 
the external ear ; here it terminates in a sort of cramp, and then 
disappears ; thd following day this symptom is felt again at the 
same hour. • 

Inflammatory swelling of the parotid glands. 
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Tearing pain on the posterior side of the cartilage of the left 
ear. 

Pressure with tearing on the lower half of the cartilage of the 
right ear. 

Tearing in the external right ear ; the tearing was felt from 
before backwards. 

Tearing from above downwards in the external and internal 
car. 

Tearing pain in the external ear of the right side, and in the 
whole side of the face, from above downwards. 

Stitches in the external meatus auditorius. 

Pinching in the ears, first in the right, then in the left, 
immediately after hiccough. 

Disagreeable pressing in the meatus auditorius, as if one were 
boring into it with the finger. 

Sensation in the external meatus auditorius, as if some one 
were pressing upon it. 

Disagreeable feeling in the right ear as if it were violently 
torn out of the head. 

Pain in the cars and temples, which is alternately tearing 
from within outwards, and pressing from without inwards ; this 
pain alternates with a similar pain in the orbits. 

Painful straining in the left ear. 

Sharp thrusts, with clawing, in the internal ear, like a painful 
straining. 

Boring pain, near the right ear. 

Pressure and tearing behind the right ear. 

The muscles behind the left ear are painful, the pain extend- 
ing as far as the neck ; the muscles feel as if violent pressure 
were made upon them, the frontal muscle feels the same. 

A stitch darts from the ear as far as the chin. 

Stitches in the external ear, with hardness of hearing of 
that ear. 

§lStehas in the internal ear, occurring during eructations tast- 
ily of this ingesta. 

l^rawing pain from the ears as far as the nape of the neck. 

. Violent pressure on the mastoid process below the earn. 

Cuttings thrusts through the mastoid process from without 
towards. . 

Pt^riferm %uid eomtog out at the ears, for twenty days. 
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Increased sensitiveness of ilie meatus ^nditorins. 

Tingling in the ears. 

Din in the ears as of trumpets and cymbals, also like the 
whizzing of the wind, (immediately {) afterwards humming and 
murmuring, worst when sitting, relieved when standing or 
lying, still better when walking. 

Bearing of the ears, vertigo and dull colic. 

Wind rushes out at the ears. 

Fluttering and a sort of bubbling noise in the forepart of the 


ears. 

Deafness as if a skin had been drawn over the ears. 

, .Hard hearing. (Hardness of hearing from a cold, after cutting 
the hair). 

(Acute Otitis). 

Hose:— 

A couple of small red blotches near the root of the nose, pain- 
ful only when touched, as from subcutaneous ulceration. 

Pimples on the cheeks and nose, becoming quickly filled with 
pus, and covered with a crust. 

Cold nose. 

Aching in the nasal bones. 

Pain as from bruises in the nose, above the wing, when tou<di* 
ing the parts externally. 

Smell before the nose, as of rotten eggs. 

Diminished smell. 

The sense of smell is too sensitive ; the smell of tobacco-smoke 
and soot is intolerable to him. 

Bleeding at the nose, immediately ; during the night ; early in 
the morning. 

Painful drawing across the left half of the nose. 

Tingling in the tip of the nose, going off by Motion. 

Fine stitches in the tip of the nose, the whole night, b^^- 
ning in the evening. 

Sudden redness of the tip of the nose, with a burning sensa- 
tion. 

Ihe left nostril is very painful, and becomes closed by oleera- 
. tion early in the morning. 

Iline stitches under the nose. 

Violent swelling of the iq>per lip ; it feels tepse when opehhtg 
the inonth, 
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Painful ulcerated condition of the nostrils on tiieside where 
the^ become united witb the upper lip. 

Ulcerated state of the nostrils and the comers of the lips ; but 
tiiey neither itch nor pam. 

Jaws and Te^:— 

Lockjaw ; inability to open the jaws, on account of a painful 
stiffness of the muscles of mastication. 

She closed her teeth so firmly that they could not even be 
opened whed using ^reat force, accompanied by convulsions in all 
the limbs,- add chilliness. 

She closed her teeth so firmly that one had to break out a 
tooth, in order to pour some liquid down her throat. 

Stitches and tension of the jaw, in the direction of the ear. 

She feels as if her lower jaw were drawn in ; she experiences 
great pain when drawing it forwards, and excessive pain when 
biting. 

Bed tumor near the comer of the lower jaw, hard, painless of 
itself ; when touching it, one experiences painful stitches on the 
lower border of the right lower jaw. 

Sense as of bubbling on the lower border of the lower jaw. 
(Darting drawing ?) pain in the lower jaw (in the glands ?) ; 
the pain darted through the jaw from without inwards, and went 
off speedily. 

Violent grinding of the teeth. 

Grinding of the teeth with much foam at the mouth, smelling 
like rotten eggs. 

Grinding of the teeth, and spasm of the right arm. 

Grinding of the teeth with copious saliva ranning from the 
mouth. 

Violently prinful swelling of the right side of the gums, with 
fever and sensation of chilliness. 

Vesicles on the gums below one of the fore^tceth, painful like 
bums; 

Ulcetative pain- of the gums when touched. 

Heat in the gums ; itching and throbbing in the gums. 
ExWmely troublesome itching of the gunas, with pains in 
tiwi throat, i ' 

Ihe^ms of a hollow tooth are Ueeding. 

: , holW teeth, bleed when prdling |it, them with the 

^,|(WS^|^'Wit|®ut^y p^n. 
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Drawing in the anterior . mdar teeth of the right side of the 
upper jaw, remaining unchanged in whatsoever condition the 
part be {daced, 

Tearing pain in the lower hollow tooth, and the sound mcdar 
tooth by Um side of it ; the pain becomes excessive, when the 
tooth is in contact either with air or food. 

Tootlmche, rather drawing than kneinatii^. 

Toothache, with drawing hi the car. 

He wakes up after midnight, with a violent tearing in the 
teeth. 

Uniform, simple toothache, resembling a sore pain, brought 
on. by the open air. 

The toothache docs not come on during the meal, but several 
minutes after the meal > it increases and decreases gradually ; 
does not come on after drinking. 

Toothache, in the evening after lying down, and when engag- 
ed in some kind of intellectual activity ; a numb pain in the dented 
nerve, almost resembling a sore pain, or a contiauons lancination 
in severe cases. 

Toothache ; sharp drawing from the ear down into the hollow 
teeth of the upper jaw ; in the teeth the pain became boring, less- 
when eating, increasing alter the meal, never ceasing, entirely by 
day, bnt worse at night, and lundering sleep ; (after drinking 
eoflbe, the pain became jerking and boring). 

Doll drawing in the upper and right row of teeth, the whole 
night j the pain hindered sleep > the affected spot was somewhat 
swollen, (painfully burning), and hot to the touch ; pmnful jerks- 
were occasionally felt in the teeth. 

Stinging pain in one of the upper, hallow molars, lasting the 
whole day ; from pain he sleeps only a little daring the night ; 
afterwards the dieeks become swelled. 

[Grinding (searching) toothaeho, (lasting only a short while.)] 

The fore-teeth feci too long. 

The teeth are painful when biting, as if tiic roots were nkerat- 
edj and would break off immediately. 

Fainfal dartings or babblings in the nerves of the roots of one 
or more teeth. 

Kenth;— 

SensatioD as if tlie mouth were more spacious, as if the tongue 
were lower than usual. 
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' Sensation in the upper side of the tongue, as if it had gone to 
sleep, as if it srere dead and furred, in the morning. 

Sensation of coldness and dryness in the anterior half of the 
tongue. 

The wh<de of the tongue is painful, especially to the touch. 

Cracked toiogue, white-coated, with ptyalism. 

Smarting pain in the middle of the white-coated tongue, as if 
thea% were a yesicle. 

Feeling injthe tip of the tongue, as if it had a vesicle upon it, 
painfully huilung when touched, lasting two days. 

The papillsB are bright-red, inflamed and considerably swollen. 

Tremor of the tongue. 

Stuttering of the tongue. 

Stanunering weakness of the orgam of speech, with unimpair- 
ed consciousness and dilatation of the pupils. 

He stmnmers like a man intoxicated. 

Passing aphonia. 

Paralytic weakness of the organs of speech. 

Spee^essness •, he does not utter a sound. 

I>nmbttess. 

Heavy speech, heavy breathing and great lassitude, consequent 
upon the cqtpreBsed condition of the chest; 

He has great difficulty in talking ; his voice is sibilant, nasal. 

I 40 W speech, with headache, as if the brain were being pressed 
out, close over the orbits, in the forehead ; the pain hinders the 
opCE^ig of thC’ eyes,, and obliges one to lie down,' with great 
conixaction of the pupils. 

l%[e tongne is covered with a quantity of yellowish white, 
tengfa mucus. 

T^^ions mnens in the mouth. 

A. kmg string of tenacious saliva hangs out at the mouth. 

Bsoflise ptyalism ; (mercurial.) 

gorehees cf the inner side of the cheek : the orifice of the 


siditnty i^bes feds corroded. 

' He firo|iiehtly throws up a tenacious mucus. 

has of mucus in the mouth, espdsially emly in 

■;|he,motning^i^tm rising, somewhat of a putrid taste. 

sdiia in; Bis ttoat was thick, tenacious, , white and 
thetd^luS'^e oMtged hSr to moisten her 
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Slimy mouthy with a sensation as if a bad smell eame from 
bis month, as is the case when the stomach is deranged. 

The mouth is full of mucus, early in the morning ; he has to 
wash it from time to time ; the mucus passes off after a meal. . 

Slimy mouth, early in the morning when waking up, vrith < 
headache, both symptoms lasting but a short while. 

Early in the morning, when waking up, he has a very bad 
smell from his mouth. 

Great feeling of dryness in the mouth, with irritable mood ; 
nevertheless both the mouth and tongue look moist. 

Feeling of great dryness in the mouth ; there was very little 
tough mucus on the tongue, and the lips were hot and peeled 
off. 

Tough mucus in the mouth with a feeling of dryness. 

Dryness in the mouth. 

Feeling of great dryness in a moist mouth, the mouth being 
viscid ; accompanied with a good deal of thirst. 

Considerable dryness in the throat. 

Dryness in the mouth with' thirst. 

Parched condition of the mouth, as if the skin had been 
destroyed by something acrid or corrosive. 

Dryness in the mouth, which can scarcely be relieved. 

Excessively dry feeling in the mouth ; nevertheless the tongue 
was continually moist. 

Excessive dryness of the mouth, which contracted his throat. 

Great diyucss in the mouth, constricting hu^ throat and fauces ; 
there was no mucus ; moderate thirst ; he was able to swallow 
milk. 

Dryness in the month, the fauces and nose. 

He is unable to swallow from dryness in the mouth, the fauces 
and tihe nose. 

Hemorrhage from the mouth.* 

Hemorrhage from the mouth and nose. 

* Note : This haemorrhage tended in death. Even after death, blood flows 
from the nose, mouth and ears of those who have been poison^ b; Bella- 
donna ; they assume a blackish violet tinge either only in the faihe, or one 
side of the body, or over the whole body, or else they are covered with gangren- 
ous spots) the cuticle soon peels off, the abdomen becomes distended, and 
sometimes putrefection sets in in twelve hours. (£b. Gmelin and Faber.) 
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^^roat:-' 

Boogham (scrapiog) of ji^o throat, when the throat teat rost: 

Rawness and soreness of palate, especially painful when touch- 
ing it with the tongue or when chewing, as if the parts were 
excoriated, lasting several days* 

Fain in the throat. 

Fine tearing in the inner surface of the angle of the left lower 
jaw, in the left tonsil and behind it, unaltered by contact, rnorc 
violent during deglutition^ 

Dryness ift the fanccs and burning on the tongue. 

Burning sensation in the fauces. 

Violent burning in the throat, the mouth being naturally 
moist ; the burning is not relieved by drinking, but by sugar, 
however for a few moments only. 

Long-continued, burning pain in the fauces ; food and bever- 
age cause a burning sensation in the mouth, like spirits of wine. 

Inflammation of the throat and fauces. 

Continual desire to swallow; he felt as though he would 
suSbeate when not swallowing. * 

Sore throat ; stitches in the fauces, and pain as from an in- 
ternal swelling ; felt only when swallowing and when turning the 
neck, or when touching its side, but nmther when at rest, nor 
when tidking. 

Internal swelling of the throat. 

Soreness of the throat when swallowing or spitting. 

Sensation as of a swelling, rather towards the left side. 

, ^Sensation<^as.of a lump which cannot be removed.) 

Fain in the throat, and colic. 

Sore throat, getting worse every hour ; heat, roughness eon- 
strictioo,,8(n'e feeling. 

Difficult and painful deglutition. 

Violent lancinating pain in the throat when swaUowing or 
tneatilungi- 

Stitches in the Idt side of the throat, being the same whether 
imu aw(^ws or not. 

ZnSammption of the tonsils; they suppurate in four days; 
during, this pei^ he was unable to swallow a single drop. 

Impeded' ^lutirion. Painless inability to swallow* 

, . Csakriderablecofstriction of the fauces. 
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Short-lasting', but frequently recurring contraction of the oeso- 
phagus, more daring than beWe^ the acts of deglutition. This 
syxnptom is dmays followed by a painful scraping in the r^on of 
the epiglottis, as if the parts were raw and sore. 

Sore throat ; swallowing excites a seraping sensation in the 
epiglottis, or os if it had become sore by the rubbing. 

Painful contraction and narrowing Of the fauces } when pre- 
paring the parts for the act of deglutition> a tension and stretch- 
ing is experienced in them, although deglutition is not accom- 
plished ; during the act of deglutition itself the pain does not 
increase ; the sensation as of the fauces being contracted is of 
j^lf a painhil one. 

When swallowing one experiences a sensation in the throat 
as though the imrts were too narrow, contracted, as if nothing 
would go down. 

They were unable to swallow solid food. 

He chews his food without being able to swallow it, because 
his throat felt as if it were contracted. 

During her loss of consciousness she frequently thrusts her 
fingers into her throat, stretches her gums and presses her throat 
with both hands. 

He has the greatest trouble in swallowing water, and can only- 
get down very little of it. 

Aversion to every kind of liquid ; she demeans herself fright- 
fully when seeing it. 

Pouring drinks down her throat makes her mad. 

Paralytic weakness of the inner parts of the mouth. 

Pressure in the throat with choking, rising from the abdomen, 
unaccompanied by either nausea or vomiting. 

Appetite and Taste:— 

Loss of taste. Insipid taste in the mouth. 

Di%usting taste, the tongue being clean. 

Spoiled taste of the saliva. 

Putrid taste in the. mouth, as of spoiled meat, two how after 
eating, 

A putrid taste rises from the fauces, also while eating « 
drinking, although both food and drink have a natuKd taste. 

•Flat sweetish taste in mouth. 

Viscid taste in libe mouth. 
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Saltish, sourish taste in the moutii. 

Salt taste of the food, as if every thing were too salt. 

In the beginning of the meal the aliments tasted naturally ; 
all of a sadden they either tasted too salt, or were tastefess, or 
had a flat taste, with seniiation in the pit of the neck as if she 
would throw her food up again. 

Bread tastes and smells sour 

Aversion to mUk, whereas she was very fond of it formerly ; 
now the mmril of milk is disgusting and repulsive to her ; it has 
moreover.a l^itterish, sourish taste, which disappears when drink- 
ing a little more of the milk. 

In the evening bread and butter taste very sour to him, at 
least the last mouthfuls ; this was generally followed by some 
heartburn, which continued two hours, (eight evenings in succes- 
sion.) 

(Bitter taste of the bread and apples, in the evening.) 

Coffee is offensive to her. 

Aversion to camphor. 

One feels an appetite, but has no desire for any one kind of 
food. 

Total aversion to all sorts of nourishment and drinks, with 
Irequeut weak pulse. 

Complete loss of appetite. 

Wont of appetite with headache. 

Diminished appetite ; meats especially are repulsive to him. 

Bepugnanoe to beer and acid things. 

Long lasting aversion to food. 

No appetite ; every thing was loathsome to him. 

(He has a desire for this or the other thing ; but when eating 
it, he does not relish it.) 

He loses lus appetite after smoking. 

Loss of appetite with a feeling of emptiness and hunger; 
when bej^ning to eat, he eats with his usual appetite. 

Inerea^ i^ppetite, (putative effect.) 

Appetite for veg^ble soup, and bread and batter, for nothing 
else. . . 

Absence of ^irst. 

Demre tor drinks, vdthout caring about drinkiag; he approach- 
ed.tim cup to his ^pC and then set it down again immediatoty. 
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Excessive thirst in the evening wiili watwy taste j neverthe- 
less, every kind of beverage is disgusting to her. 

Great thirst for cold drinks, without any heat. 

Violent, burning, suffocative, unquenchable thirst, with in- 
ability to swallow the least drop, or with great aversion to ^nks. 

(He drinks with a trembling haste.) 

Violent thirst at diimer, (returning for several days at the 
same hour.) 

Stomach:— 

A peculiar contractive sensation in the stomach after eating 
a little. 

Cough and great thirst after a meal. 

Peeling of intoxication immediately after a meal. 

Violent pinching below the umbilicus after a meal, directly 
behind the abdominal integuments. 

Internal heat after taking beer. 

Eructations, tasting of the ingesta. 

Eructations with want of appetite. 

Eructations and vertigo. 

Unsuccessful inclination to eructations. 

Half suppressed, incomplete eructations. 

Putrid eructations. 

Burning, sore eructations, and acrid sour humor rising into 
the mouth, with a kind of choking. 

Heartburn (when smoking tobacco;) a scraping, burning, 
smarting sensation is for a long time felt about the lower border 
of the fauces, and mostly about the upper border of the larynx. 

Accumulation of water in the mouth, in the evening, for half 
an hour. 

Nausea and inclination to vomit in the throat (not in the pit 
of the stomach) with occasional bitter eructations; in the 
evening. 

Qualmishness after breakfast. 

Prequent attacks of nausea in the forenoon. 

Inclination to vomit, when walking in the open 

Nausea in the stomach.- 

Nausea with inclination to vomit, especially when he is about 
to eat something. 

Prequent nausea and retching. 
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Nausea, inclination to vomit, and such a vehem^t thirst, that 
they were obliged to drink an excessive quantity of water. 

Vomiting, in the evening. 

Vomiting, vertigo and flushes of heat. . 

Vomiting and profuse sweat. 

Vomiting of mucus, to>vards noon. 

Vomiting of bile and mucus. 

Vomiting of indigested food \rhich had been taken twelve 
hours preview. 

Vomiting, immediately followed by sleep for a couple of hours. 

Inclination to vomit ; unsuccessful retching. 

Retching and yawning until the face becomes blue, whilst he 
extends one of his hands above his head, and with the other 
strikes violently upon his abdomen. 

He wakes three times about midnight ; three times he feels as 
though he would vomit, being at the same time covered with 
sweat as from anguish ; but no vomiting lakes place. 

Unsuccessful iuclination to vomit ; empty retching. 

He is unable to vomit j the stomach is not susceptible of being 
irritated. 

He does not even vomit after takbg fourteen grmns of tartar 
emetic ; he does not even feel nauseated. 

Repeated attacks of violent hiccough. 

Violent hiccough, which caused her to start up into the air; 
this was succeeded by deafness lasting till the next attack. 

Violent hiccough about midnight. 

An intermediate symptom, partly eructation, partly hic- 
cough. 

Eructation resembling hiccough ; spasm composed of eructa- 
tions and hiccough. 

N^fatly hiccough with violent sweat. 

Convulsions of the head and limbs after hiccough ; afterwards 
naused mid lassitude. 

Hioeough with alternate convulsions of the right arm and left 
lower limb ; afterwards violent thirst with redness and heat of 
thahead. 

Rainless throbbing and beating in the pit of the stomach. 

Vjiplimt puns in the region of the pit of the stomach. 

Nard pcessdte ii^ the stomach, especially after a meal. 
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Periodical pain in the pit of the stomach, with tremor, at 
night. 

Pressure in the stomach after having eaten something. 

Pressure in the pit of the stomach, partly gnawing. 

(Stitching ache in the left side below the ribs.) 

Fulness below the short ribs ; when stooping, the pit of the 
stomach feels full and the sight is obscured. 

Violent pressure in the stomach after a meal, and afterwards 
also a long while after. 

Painful pressure in the pit of the stomach, felt only when 
walking ; he has to walk slowly. 

. . Air seemed to have gathered below the sternum ; it passed off 
by producing a rumbling in the abdomen, after Which the nausea 
increased more and more. 

Spasm of the stomach, resembling a cramp. 

Chronic spasm of the stomach ; it always occurred daring a 
meal. 

After eating a little food, he felt a peculiar contractive sensa* 
tion in the stomach. 

Inflation of the epigastrium after lying down in the evening, 
with tensive pain in the stomach. 

Contractive pain in the pit of the stomach. 

Burning in the stomach. 

Stitches in the pit of the stomach. 

Excessive, lancinating and catting pain in the pit of the sto* 
mach, which forces one to bend the body backwards, and to check 
the breathing. 

Inflammation of the stomach. 

Abdomen*'— 

Inflammation of the upper part of the duodenum. 

Burning .in the abdomen. 

Continual colic. 

Colic, constipation, enuresis with eructations and inclination to 
vomit. 

Colic, a few stitches after taking milk. 

Pain in the abdomen, a few hours previous to-going to bed. 

Colic, spasmodic tension, from the chest deep into the tibdo> 
men ; t^ tension is so violent that he is unable to move his 
body in the least. » . 
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Colic and leucorrhoea. 

Pressure in tiie abdomen as from a stone, in the evening, wif^ 
pains in the loins. 

Colic, as if the abdomen were pressed upon by a hard load ; 
the pain is only felt when standing or walkii^ ; it passes off when 
sitting. 

Pressure in the hypogastrium as if from a heavy load. 

Sensation in the right abdominal ring, when bending over 
while sitting, as if a hard body were pressing out, wiiiiout the 
spot Ixat^'hard to the touch. 

Sensation in the abdomen, directly below the umbilicus, as if 
the intestines pressed from within outwards, mostly when stand- 
ing. 

When pressing upon the scrobiculus cordis, one feels a pain in 
the side of the abdomen, pressing from within outwards. 

Distended, but neither hard nor painful abdomen. 

Distended, hard abdomen. 

Sensation as if the abdomen were distended, with constrictive 
colic below the umbilicus, coming on in jerks, and obliging one 
to bend double. 

Distension of the abdomen around the ribs ; with protrusion of 
the colon like a pad. 

Distension of the abdomen, accompanied by rumbling or grun< 
fing in the int( stines of the left side.. 

Aching of the abdomen, which is drawn in (when lying 
down). 

Clawing,' constrictive pain in the lowermost intestines, alter* 
natii^ with dull stitches or jerks in the direction of the peri- 
juenm. 

. CoBstriqtion of the abdomen around the umbilicus, as if a ball 
or lump would form. 

Directly after rising, in the morning, a violent tensive aching 
in the abdomen, especially in tiie pubic region ; sensation as if 
tire hypogastrium (rarely the epig^trium) were spasmodically 
oonsfaidied, sometimes as if it were distended, (this however, is 
not really ^ ckse ;) gradually increasing and decreasing .pains. 

C^troctii^ of the abdomen in the umbilical r^on. . 

Qidpmg aud straining around the umbilicus, which obliged 
ihim to bend ovcs. ' . 
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Contractive pain in tbe abdomen ; she is obliged to bend 
&om pain. 

Colic, as if a spot in the abdomen were seized with the nails, a 
griping, clutohing, seizing as with talons. 

Contractive straining in tbe umbilical region, especially about 
noon and in the afternoon. 

Violent contractive griping in the right side of the abdomen 
when walking, accompanied by sharp stitches darting from that 
side through the right side of the chest and the axilla. 

Extremely painful contractive gripings in the umbilical r^on 
coming from both sides and meeting in the umbilicus. 

Pinching colic ; he is obliged to sit with his body bent double, 
with imsuccessful inclination to diarrhoea and subsequent vomit- 
ing. 

Pinching in the intestines. 

Pinching in the side of the abdomen, the regioft of the liver ; 
the pain was so great that he was unable to rise from his seat. 

Pinching tnmsversely across the epigastrium and downwards 
in the colon. 

Violent pinching in the hypogastrium, which increases in 
violence by drawing the abdomen in, and bending the upper part 
of the body on the left side. 

Lancinations in the inguinal glands. 

Fine stitches in the left groin. 

Dull stitches in the right side of the abdomen, ’ near the last 
ribs. 

Violent lancinations between the right hip and the umbilicus, 
as if a dull knife were being thrust in. 

One single cutting lancination from the umbilical region round 
the left hip as far as the lumbar vertebra, where it is most 
painful. 

Bull lancinations, as if with a knife, below the umbilicus on 
the left side. 

Stitching ache in the umbilical region. 

Cutting ache early in the morning, when in bed, in the left* 
side of the id)domen upon which he rests j the pain disappears 
when turning to the other side. 

Violent incisive pressvwe in the hypogastrium, in alternate 
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Cutting in the whole lower part of the abdomen, most violent 
in the left side. 

Itching stinging about the umbilicus, passing cfiF by rubbing. 

Heat with anxiety in the abdomen, chest and face, with ob< 
struction of the nose. 

Heat from below upwards, a sweat as of anguish breaking 
out upon her ,* afterwards nausea with horrible anguish, the nau- 
sea descending more and more in the abdomen. 

Long lasting painfulness of the whole abdomen', as if it were 
all sore and raw. 

Violent repeated rumbling in the abdomen. 

Loud rumbling in the abdomen, with a sensation as if ail the 
contents were engaged in a confused motion. 

Rumbling and pinching in the abdomen. 

Frequent emission of inodorous or almost inodorous flatulence. 

Stool:— ’ 

Shuddering, during stoql. 

Desire for stool with sensation in the abdomen as if diarrhoea 
would come on, accompanied by heat in the abdomen. 

Fapescent stool mixed with mucus. 

Heat in the head alternating mth diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoea, inclination to vomit and pressure in the stomach. 

Granular, yellow, somewhat slimy stool. 

(Stool smells very sour.) 

Stool white as lime. 

Green stool, with enuresis and sweat. 

Several watery stools immediately after profuse sweat. 

Soft, diarrhoeaio stool in the beginning ; afterwards, frequent 
tenesmus, little or no stool being passed. 

Unusually diminished stool; only small evacuntions taking 
{dace for several days. 

Urgent desire for stool; it is thinner than usual, but not 
diminished. 

Frequent thin stools with tenesmus ; he had to to stool 
eveiy quarter of an hour. 

^F^iesmus ; diarrhceaic stool is passed in small quantity, follow- 
, ed immediately by increased tenesmus. 

Frequimt desire for stool, witliout any evacuation taking place, . 
<X£ efot little and hard stools being passed. 
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Tenesmus and colic. Tenesmus, no stool. 

Vomiting after tenesmus. 

Tenesmus, constant pressing and bearing down in the direction 
of the anus and the genital organs, alternating with painful 
contraction of the anus. 

Pressure in the rectum, towards the orifice. 

Constipation ; inflation of the abdomen and heat in the head. 
He is unable to exercise any pressure during stool. 

Contractive . pain in the rectum, afterwards sore pain in the 
epigastrium, followed by quick discharge of slimy diarrhoea, last* 
ly tenesmus. 

Violent itching of the anus. 

Violent, constrictive sensation of the anus. 

Violent sudden, painful itching of the rectum and anus. 
Itching of the outer side of the anus (when walking in the 
open air.) 

Pleasant itching of the anus. 

Single, sadden lancinations in the rectum (during motion). 
Haemorrhoidal flux for several days. 

Involuntary discharge of fuKies, paralysis of the sphincter ani. 
Small, sudden, involuntary stools. 

Urinary Organs:— 

Suppression of stool and urine for ten hours. 

Suppression of stool and nrine, accompanied by profuse 
sweat. 

Troublesome micturition. 

Eetention of urine, which comes off only drop by drop. 
Frequent and urgent desire to urinate. 

Frequent desire to urinate, the urine being passed in very 
small quantity, although of a natural color. 

Frequent and urgent desire to urinate, the emission being 
scanly. 

Continual desire to urinate. 

Yellow, turbid urine. 

Clear, lemon-colored urine. * 

Urine yellow as gold. 

Light-yellow, clear urine. 

(Whitish urine.) 

Urine with white, thick sedimentt 
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The urine becomes turbid, like yeast, with reddish sedment. 

iFmquent and copious emission of pale, tiiin, watery urine. 

Emission of a quantity of watery urine with sweat. 

Emisriou of a large quantity of urine, with increased ^petite 
and coldness of the skin to the touch. 

Enuresis with profuse night-sweats. 

Enuresisi especially in tiie morning, thirst and obscuration of 
vision. 

EnoTesis with sweat, good appetite and diarrhoea. 

.Enni:^^, iduurthoea and appetite. 

Enuresis with appearance of the menses. 

Enuresb, paralysis of the neck of the bladder. 

He passed his urine, by day, while in a deep sleep. 

Inability to retain the urine. 

Sensation of writhing and turning in the bladder as if there 
were a large worm in it, without any desire to urinate. 

Dull pressure in the r^on of the bladder at night. 

Smarting pain immediately after micturition, in the outer bor- 
der of the prepuce. 

Genital Organa 

Male . — Itching titiUation in the forepart of the glans, resem- 
bling a flea-bite. 

Bepeated tearing in the left spermatic cord from below up- 
wards, before fldling asleep, in the evening when in bed. 

The prepuce recedes behind the glans ; this causes a disagree- 
able sensation in the denuded glans. 

Xtancination all along the urethra. 

Vidbnt pressing towards the genital organs, as if all the con- 
timts of the abdommi would issue from them ; worse when sitting 
icuooked or when walking, relieved*wben standing or ritting 

Ddll stitches in the urethra between the acts of micturition, 
behind the glans, ei^ieoially daring motion. 

Drawing in the seminal cords during micturition. 

Discharge of the prostatic juice from a relaxed penis. 

. Soft, pamless tumor on the glans. 

‘Sweat of ^e genital inrgans, at night. 

Lamnnations in the testicle, which are drawn up. 

/ emissipn of semen, tiie penis being rriaxed. 
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Violent lancinations in^the pubic region at every step, appa- 
rently in the internal genital organs. 

Nightly emission of semen, unaccompanied by lascivious 
dreams (the first night). 

He remains indifferent, when thinking of the difference of the 
two sexes ; he is unable to conceive any lewd or lascivious ideas ; 
the sexual instinct seems to be extinguished in his fancy. 

Voluptuous images or tales excite neither his fancy nor his 
sexual organs ; they leave him indifferent. 

Female , — ^The appearance of the menses is preceded by lassitude, 
colic, want of appetite and dimsightedness. 

^ ^ The menses are accompanied by sweat of tlie chest at night, 
by nightly yawning and thrills of chilliness over the back. 

Anguish about the heart during the menses. 

Great thirst during the menses. 

Cramp-like tearing at times in alternate parts of the back, at 
times in the arms during the menses. 

The menses appear four days too soon. 

Increased flow of the menseif; they delay until the 3&d, 86th, 
and 48th day. 

(Menses suppressed, or too pale.) 

Pressing early in the morning, as if all the contents of the 
abdomen would issue from the genital organs, (with distention 
of the abdomen ;) when the pressing was over, the abdomen con- 
tracted, and a white mucus was discharged from the vagina. 

Stitches in the inner parts. 

(Great dryness of the vagina.) 

(Prolapsus and induration of the uterus.) 

(Flow of blood between ^he periods.) 

(Metrorrhagia, blood being bright-red with lumps.) 

Badly smelling haamorrhage from the uterus. 

Leuoorrhoea and colic. 

Galactirrhoea. * 

Coldf Catarrh 

Frequent sneezing. 

The nose is at times obstructed, at times it discharges water. 

Catarrh, or cough with coryza. 

Fluent coryza from one nostril only. 

Coryza, with smell of herring-pickle in tbg nose, especially 
when blowing the nose. 
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; H^Mimness. Rough, hoarse roioe. 

Weak and whizzing voice. 

Aphonia. 

(Great painfulness of the larynx with danger of suffocation 
when touching or turning the throat, when coughing, talking, or 
taking hruath.) 

Chert i-r « 

Noise and rattling in the bronchial tubes. 

Every, irtepiration causes an irritation bringing on a dry 
cough. i 

Violent cough about noon, several days in succession, with 
discharge of a large quantity of tenacious mucus. 

. Coughing fit, with subsequent heat. 

Night'Cough, frequently waking her from sleep ; when the 
cough is over, she immediately falls asleep again. 

Coughing fit, as from dust which had been inhaled ; the cough 
wakes one up at night, and is accompanied with expectoration 
of mucus. 

Violent, dry cough (in the foreioon,) as if a foreign body had 
got into the larynx j with coryza. 

Itching titillation in the back part of the larynx, in the even- 
ing when in bed, causing on irresistible dry cough. 

One feels as if something were lodged in the pit of the stom- 
ach, which continually excites a cough. 

. Sensation as of a dry catarrh having settled in the chest, which 
continually excites a dry cough. 

'^e upp^ part of the trachea is affected ; he coughs up a 
porulent substance resembling old catarrhal mucus, (early in the 
morning when in bed and after rising.) 

Cough, commencing at ten o’clock m the evening, and return- 
ing every quarter of an hour, or at shorter interns, in parox- 
ysms of three or four fits at a time. 

Cough .with a bloody taste in the moutli. 

Expectoration of bloody mucus, early in the morning when 
coughing, * , . 

(.Hollow and rough, scraping pongh.) 

Violent coqgh during sleep, wi^ gnashing of teeth. 

Cpu^ with prickihgs in the side under the Irtb rilai.. 

. Vi<d^t aching ip the nwi, though it would break j during 
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Dry short and hacking nought with a scraping sensation in the 
throat. 

(When coughing, the child presses with great force, and is 
very *much oat of humour.) 

(The child becomes calm previous to every fit of cough, and 
cried directly before the cough commenced.) 

(The coughing fits terminated with sneezing.) 

(The stomach turns when coughing, and lie vomits even when 
fasting.) 

Oppression of the chest. 

Difficult respiration. 

^ * Violent, small, frequent, anxious inspirations. 

Pressure in the praecordial region ; this arrests the breathing 
and causes a feeling of anguish. 

Pressure on the chest (which affected the heart.) 

Sensation as if the heart were oppressed ; she was not well able 
to breathe, accompanied by nausea which rises to the throat as 
if she would vomit ; the oppression of the heart and nausea alter- 
nate every seven minutes. 

Short breathing brought on by drinking a cup of coffee (in 
the afternoon.) 

Frequent oppression of the scrobiculus cordis during a walk ; 
a sort of spasmodic sensation which obliges him to take deeper 
inspirations. 

Violent oppression across the chest, as if it were being com- 
pressed from both sides. 

Asthma. 

Feeling of oppression in the chest, in the evening when in 
bed, which does not pass off by coughing on purpose ; he had 
difficulty in taking an inspiration, as if he had been prevented 
from so doing by mucus in the trachea ; accompanied by a burn- 
ing in the chest. 

At times he breathed, at times he appeared to have breathed 
his last ; these fits occurred four times in the space of a quarter 
of an hour. 

Burning in the right half of the chest. 

Heat suddenly rises from the abdomen into the chest, and 
passes off very fast. 

Stitches in the sternum when coughing or ytiwning. 




Fine stifehes under the-claviole from before backvrards, during 
a walk. 

Fine stitches in the left side of the chest extending from the 
sternum towards the axilla, more violent during motion } unin- 
fluenced by breathing. 

Fine stitches in the chest. 

Ck>ntinaous stitch entering deep into the right side of the chest 
uninfluenced by breathing. 

Stitches in the side of the chest under the right arm ; they 
arrest the breathing towards evening. 

Stitches ^n various places under the skin, in the right side of 
the chest, rather towards the outside. 

Stitches in one of the mammae. 

Quickly passing stitches under the two last ribs, as with a 
dull knife, by the side of the ensiform cartilage and above the 
flilse ribs; 

Fincdiing-stitching pain in the chest on both sides of the upper 
part of the sternum. 

Incisive pressure on the right side of the chest, coming and 
going, uninfluenced by breathing. 

Continuous itching pressure in the cartilage of the left ribs, 
increasing in violence daring an expiration, and then almost 
passing into a burning sensation. 

Sharp pressurj in the region of the sixth rib from within out- 
wards. 

. Sharp ache- in the sternum, immediately above the ensiform 
cartilage. 

Aching below tbe right nipple. 

Aching in the chest and between the shoulders. 

Aching in the chest with short breathing, likewise between 
the shoulders when walking or sitting. 

Clawing ache (erwapy pressure) in both halves of the chest. 

Beating' pmn between the sternum and the scrobiculus cordis. 
Pressure in tjie right half of the chest, causing -an anxious 
feeling. 

Great uneasiness and beating in the chest. 

(Palifttation of jbhe heart, when at rest, as if the concussion 
^ cx^kled to the neck„ increasing during motion, with difficult 
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A sort of palpitation of the heart when going up«stairs> a kind 

of bubbling sensation. 

Corrosive pain below the cartilage of the last ribs. 

Painful blisters on the sternum, containing water. 

^ Chest and thighs are covered with dark-red, very small spots 
of different sizes. 

The breasts become filled with milk (in a female who is not 
pregnant,) the milk running out ; on the left mamma appeared 
sniall scattered pimples with a tingling and itching sensation \ 
relieved by friction. 

Tremor of the heart, with anguish and an aching pain. 

^ . Back 

The ischia feel sore ; as if there were no flesh on them ; 
nevertheless she feels more comfortable when sitting on some- 
thing hard, than on something soft. 

Dull, intensely painful drawing in the whole circumference 
of the pelvis ; this pain is also alternately felt in the os sacrum 
and the ossa pubis. 

Spasmodic sensation in the left lumbar region. 

Intense cramp-pain in the small of the back and the os coccy- 
gis ; he can only sit for a short while ; sitting makes him stiff 
and unable to rise again from pain ; he cannot even lie down 
well ; frequently wakes at night and has to turn to another side 
on account of the violence of the pain ; he is absolutely unable to 
lie upon the back ; he is relieved mostly by standing and walk- 
ing about slowly ; however he cannot walk fast (for 8 days.) 

When rising from his seat, he feels a pain in the region of the 
crest of the ilium as if a sharp body were protruding. 

Rheumatic pain in the back. 

Aching on the left side of the spinal column, under the false 
ribs. 

Gnawing in the dorsal spine, and cough. 

Lancinating and gnawing pain in the dorsal spine. 

Lancinations from without inwards in' the vertebrae, resem- 
bling stabs with a knife. 

Pain, as from a sprain, in the right side of the back and the 
spinal column. 

Gramp-like, oppressive sensation in the middle of the spinal 
column, becoming tensive when attempting^ to straighten the 
back. 
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TJie back, eq)ecially^ tiw scapula, are covered witti bw^, red 
pimples ; tie whole sKn looks red, and feels sore when touched j 
in the tips of the pimples the prover experiences a fine stinging. 
Pain in the head passing into the scapula. ‘ 

Poil upon the shoulder. 

Aching under the left scapula, more towards the outer side. 
Drawing pressure between the right scapula and the drosal 
spine. 

Fain between the scapula, as if the parts had been strained 
by lifting: 

Violent drawing between the scapula along the spine, in the 
evening. 

Cramp-pain, almost like pinchbg, between the right scapula 
and the dorsal spine. 

(Titillating itching of the left scapula.) 

Itching stinging of the right scapula, inducing one to 
scratch the parts. 

Stinging itching of the scapulse, going off by scratching. 

’ line stitches about the right scapula. 

Bepeated stitidxes, as if caused by the electric fluid, from the 
left scapula to the right. 

Stitching pressure on the top of the left shoulder. 

Painful stiffness between the scapula and in the nape of the 
neck when turning the neck and head to and fro, early in the 
morning. 

Heok;- 

Swelling of the cervical glands, painful at night; not painful 
daring deglutition. 

Stibhes in one of the cervical glands. 

€ramp-like, tensive sensation of the left cervical muscles, even 
in rest. 

'Hie head is drawn backwards, burying of the head into the 
jhHow. 

Stiff neek, she is unable to lay her head on one side. 

Drawing in the cervical muscles. 

Diinwing aching in the right cervical muscles. 

)^ue stitches in tb^ pit of the throat. 

on tie left side of .the larynx, increased, by 

;'i!MNs^^.fie8sare. 

p; Psafesftiblel^sa^ of the carotids. 
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Aching of the, nape of the neek, close to the occiput, not influ- 
enced by motion. 

Violent, frequently recurriug stitches in the nape of the neek, 
in the region of the second and third cervical vertebra, when 
raising the head. 

Aching in the outer side of the neck, when bending the head 
backwards or when toucliing the parts. 

Glandular swelling on tlie nape of the neck, with cloudiness of 
the head* 

Pimples appear on the arm and nape of the neck, becoming 
quickly filled with pus, and afterwards are covered with a crust. 
^ . Superior Extremities 

Painful swelling of one of the left axillary glands. 

Swelling of the affected arm and foot. 

Extension and stretcliing of the upper limbs. 

Rheumatic pains of the arm with tingling followed by convul- 
sions of the same arm. 

The arm feels stunned and painful. 

Swelling of the arm. 

Feeling of great exhaustion in the arms, more yet in the hands, 
as though she ought to let them hang down. 

Weight in both arms. 

Weight and paralytic condition of the upper limbs, more how- 
ever of the left one. 

Paralytic weakness in the right arm, afterwards also in the 
forearm. 

Paralytic pressure on the left upper arm with paralytic sensa- 
tion and weakness in the whole of the left arm. 

Paralytic drawing pressure, with weakness, in the right arm. 

Paralytic tearing and pressure in the anterior surface of the 
left upper arm. 

Spasm of the right arm with gnashing of teeth. 

(Painful) twitching in tlie arms, more in the right than iq 
the left. 

He raises the right arm above his head involuntarily, and 
without being aware of it. 

Traction downward, in the muscles of the right upper arm ; 
when the traction had reached the lower part of the upper a 
few dartings occurred from the elbow to the ajtilla; after which 
the symptom ceased for a whUe. 
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Convulsive concussion of the upper limbs, as if caused by an 
excessive shuddering. 

Concussive spasms of the upper limbs. 

Constant intorsion (twisting inwards) of the arms and hands. 

He occasionally extends his arms and hands, as if he would 
catch something. 

Violent lancinating pain resembling stabs with a dull knife, 
below the head of the humerus, from within outwards. 

StifiPness in the right arm, upon which she had not lain ; she 
felt it at three o’clock in the morning and was not able to bend 
the arm ; the arm felt as if it were shorter than the other, and was 
affected with a tearing pain. 

Drawing pain in the inner side of the left upper arm. 

Tearing pain in the humerus. 

Pain, as from bruises, in the upper arms. 

Tearing pain in the humerus. 

Creeping along the left arm, as when a fly walks over the 
skin ; it cannot be relieved by nibbing. 

Pimple on the left arm below the elbow-joint, dark-red, with- 
out sensation or pus, sore to the touch. 

Pimple below the right elbow, painfully stinging when touched. 

(When moving or touching the elbow, it pains as if it were 
burnt.) 

Bumbling in the bend of the left elbow, as if water or a heavy 
liquid were rnnining through the veins. 

Cutting pain in the interior of the left elbow-joint, when walk- 
ing. 

Sharp stitches in the outer side of the left elbow-joint. 

Paralytic drawing pain in the elbow, and the fingers of the 
left hand. 

Fine stitches in the upper surface of the left forearm. 

Dull stitches in the middle of the interior of the forearm, 
which inci*ea9e graduaUy, and finally become very violent. 

Cutting teajjng in the lower muscles of the right forearm, 
(when at rest.) 

Cutting teaaring in the lower muscles of the left forearm. 

Parajiytie tearing in the carpal bones. 

Daumnating tearing in the metacarpal bones of the left hand. 

Tea^g and pressure in the metacarpal bones> and the anterior 
joibit the left index 
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Copious, cold sweat of the hands. 

The dorsa of both hands are corered with small ted spots, dis- 
appearing again speedily. 

Swelling of the hands. 

Feeling of stiffhess in the right hand and the fingers ; she was 
not able to bend them. 

He is not able to turn the hand freely and easily ; he can only 
turn it by starts, as if there were a deficiency of the synovial 
fluid in the carpus ; however this impeded motion is painless. 

Fainful drawing in the posterior joints of the left and middle 
fingers of both hands, apparently in the periosteum thereof. 

- ' Paralytic drawing in the middle-joint of the right index- 
finger. 

The anterior joint of the middle-finger feels stiff, and is pain- 
ful when bending it. 

Tearing cutting in the muscles of the little finger of the right 
hand. 

Sharp stitches in the metacarpal bone of the thumb. 

The tips of the fingers of the left hand are paiufiil as if they 
were jammed. 

Chilliness of tiie body, with stitches in the tips of the fingers 
from within outwards, especially when seizing something. 

Pain in the tip of the middle-finger, as if some foreign body 
had become lodged in it and had produced ulceration ; the pain is 
greatest when touching the part. 

Blister on the finger with painful inflamitaation. 

Pustule, breaking out close to the nwl of the right index- 
finger, and emitting a quantity of humor. 

He has no trouble in putting the ligaments bf the fingers upon 
the stretch, and causing the joints to cracks 
Infisrior Bztreinities:— 

(Coxalgia, with burning stin^ng in the articulation, most 
violent at night and hy contact.) 

(Stiflbess in the ^p-jmnt ^ter sitting, with difficulty in 
rising from the seat) . < 

Soreness on the inner side of the thigh. ! 

Pain of the tiiighs and legs, as if they were bfuised^ and 
qnnobl^Ii^ decayii^wood; a finely sting^^.and gnawing 
pain, in the dixootion of the long bones, acooihpanied % violent 
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tearing in the joints; tihepain gradually rises from the tarsal 
joints to the hips, obliges one to move the feet and change their 
, position constantly while sitting, and is relieved by walking. 

Occasional lassitude of the thet, with a drawing pain in the 
same. 

A sort of stretching; he is obliged to extend the lower 
limbs. 

Heavii^ss of the thighs and legs when walking, accompanied 
by stif^ets of the knee-joints. 

Increased weight of thighs and legs (and discharge of yellow 
mucus frourthe nose, with increase of thirst). 

Pmralytic drawing in the right lower limb. 

Paralytic weakness of the feet (lower limbs); she had to lie down, 
suffering with nausea, tremor, anxiousness and vertigo. 

Paralysis of the lower limbs. 

Cramp-pain in the glutei muscles, accompanied with tension 
when bending the body forwards. 

Three or four violent stitches in the right hip, when at rest or 
in motion, (quickly passing.) 

Cold feeling in the right hip-joint. 

Pain of tbe left hip, witii limping. 

When lying upon her right hip, she feels a pain in her left ; 
but when lying upon the former the pain subsides. 

Paralytic .ension in the hip-joints when walking, as if they 
were sprained. 

Cutting and darting tearing in the posterior muscles of the 
left thigh when sitting. 

Cutting stitches in the external muscles of the right thigh, 
close above the knee, only when sitting. 

Excessive weight and stitches in the thighs, when walking ; 
aljso wliien sitting. 

Drawing pain from within outwards, in a small spot of the 
intermd ride of the left thigh. 

iiatd pressure in the middle of the anterior Surface of the 
ri^t ‘ . 

. Stitches in the centre of the thigh towards the posteribr side, 
Ti«^bliiig stabs with a kpife, (immediately ^ter a meal.) 

. A j^uUful vacillataig throbbing in the upper and inner part 
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Oroaning and humming sensation oiver the right knee wh^ 
sitting. 

Cramp-pain in the right knee, near the patella, towards the 
outer side, when sitting. 

Violent pains in the knee. 

When moving the left lower limb, tlie tendon of the outer 
hamstring feels too short and too mueh contracted ; this symp- 
tom is alternately felt in the tendon of tjge inner hamstring, 
but more in the outer. 

Clawing ache and darting in the bend of the right knee. 

Dull stitches in the bend of the left knee. 

- . Tremor of the knees. 

Disagreeable sensation in the joints of the lower limbs, especial- 
ly the knee-joints, as if ^ey would bend suddenly, especially 
when walking, and mostly when going down a height. 

Darting in the bend of the knee as far as the muscles of the 
thigh. 

Babbling in the foot, as of drops of water. 

Quick bubbling in the forepart of the left knee, when sitting, 
(immediately.) 

Prickings below the left patella, when sitting. 

Pressive stitches in the right patella, (when sitting.) 

When treading upon the left foot, painful stitches dart up to 
the knee. 

Cutting drawing in a small spot of the lower limbs extending 
from below upwards, first through the legs and thighs, afterwards 
through the small of the back as far as the shoulders. 

Paralytic lassitude in both legs, when going upstairs, especially 
the calves. 

Sensation in the legs, moving firora below upwards, as of 
creeping, externally ; internally> as of innumerable stitches. 

Pain in the leg, as if it were jammed, with a dull tearing and 
oonfneed commotion internally, especially in the right, reUeved 
by letting the leg hang down. 

Burning tearing along the leg through the inner side of the 
patella. 

Tremulous weight of the legs. 

Dull tearit^g' in the legs. 

Exees^ve pain in the legs, obliging one to extend them. 
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Painful feeling oi weight in the right 1^ when laying it 
the left. 

Drawing weight in the legs. 

Tearing pain in the tibia. 

Sensation in the right leg, as in persons who grow, a sensation 
of stiffness joined with heaviness. 

Drawing and tearing pain in tiie right tibia with a sensation 
in it, as if jit would be pressed asunder. 

Sharp niches in the left calf, rising from the lower part. 
Cramp in the calf when bending the leg, in the evening when 
in bed, going off by extending the leg. 

Tearing and pressure in the middle of the inner side of the leg, 
uninfluencfd either by motion dr contact. 

Pressure in tiie forepart of the left Ijbia, when standing. 

Sweat of the feet without any warmth, when sitting. 

Corrosive itching of the feet and dorsa of the feet. 

Dull stitches in the dorsum of the left foot when sitting ; 
external pressure does not alter them. 

Tension in the right tarsal joint, when walking in th? open air. 
Pain as from a sprain in the tarsal bones, when walking or 
bending the foot inwards. 

Tearing pain in the metatarsal bone of the big toe. 

Cramp in the sole of the foot, in the evening when in bed, 
when drawing tibe knees up. 

Bunting, and searching (grinding) sensation in the soles of 
the feet. . 

Violent itching of the feet. 

Tingling' in the feet from below upwards. 

$welling of the feet. ' 

Heat, especially in the feet. 

Boring, grinding pain in the soles of the feet. 

Stinging pain in the soles of the feet. 

Pain, as J^m a bruise, in the ball of the bed, whmi treading 
upon it. 

A kind of piunless drawing or creeping from the heel to the 
around %e msdleoli, 

Bering or tearmg stitehes in the tendo achillis. 
bearing in the sole of the left foot, whoa walking, with 
oeeatiloiml stitches*, a qnartmr of an hour. 
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Tensioti in tbe sole of .the ri^t foot, in the region of the heel, 
changing to a tensive pressure ; when pressing upon the parts, 
this pain disappears for some time. 

■' Sleep:— 

Deep sopor, with subsultus tendinum ; pale, cold countenance, 
witih cold hands, and hard, small, quick pt^e. 

Stupefaction which obliges him to sleep, in the forenoon ; he 
slept quite soundly for one hour and a half ; after waMng, he 
felt a keen appetite, a violently burning heat and dryness of the 
mouth, witiiout any thirst ; afterwards, when coughing, which 
was a short and hacking cough, his breath smelled like human 
. excrements. 

Uneasy sleep before midnight ; the child tosses about, kicks 
with his feet, and utters querulous sounds while asleep 

He dreams directly after having fallen asleep. 

Violent thirst after long sleep. 

Sleep full of dreams ; she is engaged in conversation with a 
great many men ; wants to go away, but cannot get off. 

She dreams a good deal, but her dreams are calm, and turn 
about domestic affairs. 

Sound sleep, without many dreams, until morning. 

Night-sleep, with dreams which he was unable to recollect ; he 
fell asleep at an earlier hour than usual, woke up sooner, and felt 
somewhat refreshed by the sleep ; this, however, only lasted a 
few hours, after which the usual heaviness and lazy feeling of the 
limbs again made their appearance. 

He dreams about fires ,* the dream wakes him. 

Frightfiil ^ams, which one recollects very vividly. 

Sopor, in the night, anxious dreams about murderers mid rob- 
bers ; at one time he heard himself crying aloud, without how- 
ever being able to come to his senses. 

In the evening, when falling asleep, he frequently starts from 
his deep ; the feet started upwards and the head forwards. 

. The deep becomes intolerable from the excesdve increase the 
jiains and frightful dreams. 

He starts and wakes when on the point of falling asleep. 

She wakes up in the night full of fright and fear.; slb^ iin^n- 
ed something under her bed uttered a sound ; she felt ja dry . heat 
ithen: waking up. 
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. She started violently as with fright daring her otherwise calm 
sleepj she imagined she had a steep fall. 

He starts as with fright in his sleep, and wakes up. 

Anguish prevents one from falling asleep. 

Nightly sleeplessness owing to anguish, with a drawing pain 
in all the limbs. 

Starting in a dream ; this wakes him up, his forehead and the 
scrobicnlus cordis being covered with .sweat. 

He is constantly roused from his sleep by frightful dreams and 
convulsibas.' 

During his sopor he opens his eyes, casts wild looks around, 
mid falls back again into his sopor, with rattling breathing. 

During the night he was tormented by dreams which fatigued 
the mind a good deal ; in the morning, when trying to get up, 
he feels quite exhausted. 

When about to fall asleep, he knew not whether he was dream- 
ing or awake. 

Vivid dreams, which he was unable to recollect. 

In the evening, when lying in bed, he imagines he 's floating 
along with his couch ; ten successive evenings, after lying down, 
he imagined he was floating along with his bed. 

Early in the morning he is unable to rouse himself from his 
sleep ; when waking, he is very much out of humor. 

Singing and 'oud talking while asleep. 

She sleeps a good deal ; when roused from her sleep by a 
cough, she falls asleep again immediately after the cough ceases ; 
nevertheless, she feds tired and giddy in the morning. 

He frequently wakes up from his sleep ; finally he is unable to 
fhU asleep again, or find any ease, although he may ever so much 
ohjmge his position. 

Intermittent breathing at night, both when asleep and awake | 
an inspirathm and expiration last half as long as is the interval 
to the next ineqpiiation ; fhe erpirations are sudden expulsions of 
an;, and are l<mder tiian the inspirations ; the inspirations were, a 
little Imuger , than the expirationB. 

.(^nfibeative snoring daring tiie inspirations, when asleep.) 

' i^uent waking up from sleep, at night, as if he had slept 
‘cnoQgh, (the fird night.) 

. tlimdecessful tho^h eager attempts at sleep.. . 
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He is unable^ sleep At night ; he is prevented from sleeping 
by his &noy, as though he had something necessary to attend to. 

Sleeplessness for some nights. 

Continual sleepiness with tendency to stretch one's limbs, in 
the evening from fire to nine o'clock. 

(Sleeplessness with diminution of the pains, at night.) 

Continued cloudiness and drowsiness. 

Drowsiness and yawning, at twilight ; in the morning one 
feels as though one had not slept enough. 

Headache and great lassitude when waking from sleep. 

In the morning, when waking up headache over the eyes, a 
feeling of weight in the head ; when touching the eye then, it 
feels sore. 

Tired and giddy early in the morning. 

Drowsiness, immediately after waking. 

Slumber, with a small, weak, unequal pulse. 

Drowsiness full of uneasiness. 

Violent drowsiness. 

Frequent stretching of the limbs, and yawning in the after* 
noon, with lachrymation. 

Frequent yawning. 

Yawning, like that of intoxicated persons; 

Frequent yawning, as if one had not slept enough. 

Fever:— 

Feverish feelings every other day. 

Fever after every dose. 

Evening'fever. 

Violent thirst^fter midnight and early in the morning. 

Excessive thirst for cold water. 

He is tormented by a burning thirst and by heat, and desires 
to drink from time to time ; but when offered a drink, he repels 
it. 

After the sweat, the thirst increases and the ^petite de^ 
creases. 

A good deal of thirst and dryness in the mouth at night. - 

Thimt, frequent micturition and obscuration of vision, ei^teoi* 
ally in. the morning. 

Great thirst, early in the morning. 

Great thirst, frequent micturition, copious sweat. 
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She is deadly pole, cold as show> and apparently lifeless. 

l(^*cold hands, early in the morning, with obtusioti of the 
head and whining mood. 

Coldness of the whole body, with pale countenance. 

Cold feet, witii heat of the internal ear, in the evening. 

Cold feet, with a bloated, red countenance, with coi^estion of 
blood to the head. 

Coldness.^over the whole body, especially the feet. 

Cold hands wd feet, with rather profiise and cold sweat of the 
feet. 

Coldness of the hands and feet. 

An unusual feeling of coldness of the legs, greatest in the feet. 

A violent thrill of chilliness in the bach, pit of the stomach, or 
along both arms, and thence extending over the whole body. 

(Chilliness after a meal.) 

She feels chilly while asleep, and feels the coldness while 
asleep ; is cold when waking. 

Chilliness, especially on the arms, with goose-skin, when pul- 
ling off the clothes, accompanied by redness and heat or the ears 
and nose. 

Chilliness and shuddering with goose-skin, even when near a 
warm stove. 

Feverish chilliness, with painful fine stinging in the chest. 

She feels a shuddering when coming in contact with a cold 
draft; however she feels more comfortable in the open air. 

Extreme eensibilify to the cold air. 

Frequent yawning, followed by thrills of chilliness over the 
akin, in the evening. 

„ ShuMering, over the arms and abdomen, not the head. 

S^ht shuddering after noon, with obscuration of visiom 

i^huddetiUg, over one arm. 

Shuddering, over the abdomen. 

Feverish shuddering tuid cold hands. 

Fever, towards evening ; a convulsive shuddering Ufts him up 
in his bed; in two hours heat and general sweat conm on, witii* 
e^t (thirst ei^mr during the shuddering or heat. 

Shor|, interinittoit thrills of shuddering abi^ the haefr, with* 
out my subsequent hi^ 
rio^ pnhi}. . 
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Fever : feverish chills early iti the morning, followed by 8%1it 
heat. 

Fever : Thrills of slight chilliness over the whole body j four 
hours afterwards, feeling of heat, with heat, especially of the 
face. 

Fever : feverish chilliness at night, shortly followed by heat of 
the body, frequent micturition and exhaustion of the Kmbs ; a 
similar atta(de occurred twice in the night following, with vertigo 
and thirst. 

Fever .* chilly shuddering through the whole body, thrills of 
heat -in the afternoon. 

' Fever : in the evening, when undressing herself, she felt some 
chilliness over the body, afterwards heat on the whole left side of 
the body. 

Fever : the chilliness was succeeded by a comfortable feeling 
for a couple of hours, afterwards sweat of the face, hands (?) and 
feet (?) only, previous to the heat ; no sleep during the heat ; 
almost no thirst during the chilliness, and none whatsoever 
during the heat ; a little headache only with the sweat in the 
face, but no headache either during the chilly or hoc stage. 

Fever : putrid taste in the mouth, afterwards heat of the face 
and hands ; the pain increased after the heat had disappeared. 

Repeated attacks of fever during the dayj the shuddering 
chills are followed by general heat and sweat over the whole body, 
without any thirst either in the chilly or hot stage. 

Fever : external coldness with internal, burning heat. 

Fever : alternation of chilliness and heat. 

Fever : sudden alternation of chilliness and heat, with drowsi- 
ness by day, and no thirst in either stage. 

Several attacks of fever in one day, the heat succeeding the 
chilliness in a few minutes or half an hour, without any thirst 
either during the cold or hot stage, and generally with obtusion 
of the head. 

Fever : chilliness, afterwards heat in the evening when in bed, 
the chilliness began at the os sacrum, ran along the back an4 
down again along the lower limbs. 

Strong, quick pulse. 

Large, fiill, slow pulse. 

Very snudl, quick pulse. 
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Lftrgo, frequent pulse, increased by ten beats. 

Burning skin. 

Violent heat. Great heat all over the body, with delirium. 

Boming'heat^ either external or internal. 

Internal burning. 

Gmteral dry heat of ^ the extremities of the feet and hands, 
with absence of thirst and paleness of the face, for 12 hours. 

Internal heat, burning in the region of the stomach. 

Internal h^t ; she finds every thing she eats, so cold. 

Acute fever, burning fever. 

Burning heat of the body, with greatly distended veins of the 
skin, and rage. 

Great heat, distention of the external veins, and unquenchable 
thirst. 

Distention of the veins of the limbs ; the carotids throb so 
violenfly that the lower jaw, when standing a little off from the 
upper, strikes against'it at every pulsation, and thus a slight 
chattering of the teeth is produced ; accompanied by warmth and 
a feeling of warmth over the whole body, but especklly about 
the head. 

Throbbing of the arteries in the bead and in all parts of the 
body, early in the morning, when waking up. 

At night, especially towards morning, he feels too hot in his 
bed, nevertheless he dares not uncover himself ; the uncovered 
parts are painful, as if they were frozen. 

' JGlreat heat of the body, more violent and frequent pulsations 
of the temporal arteries, with a dull feeling of the head, and 
sttbseqaently promise sweat. 

Bvmy day, after dinner, greater beat of the body, especially 
the! head, so that the face becomes very r^ from time to time. 

day, towards noon, sudden heat, and redness of the 
OQUhtepanee, mid ^e whole body, with great obscuration of 
vision and great thirst, one hour. 

Seoi^tioii of heat, ndth actual heat over the whole' body, 
espedaily however in the &ce, which was red and covered with 
sa4at,: with obtusion of the heat. 

(Heat of the hands and feet, in the evening, but not of the 

excites heat of the body. 


ar^ or lower limbs.) 
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Redness and heat of the face, with great thirst. 

Inflammation of the surface of the whole body. 

Redness of the whole body with a quick pulse. 

Heat of the whole body with violent redness of the whole 
skin. 

Red swelling of the whole body. 

The whole body is swollen, burning hot, and red. 

General hot (inflammatory) and cold gangrene, (with rapid 
putrefaction of the body after death.) 

Sudden phlogoses. Quickly passing phlogoses and asthma. 

Great heat, (immediately) followed by profuse sweat. 

Heat of the body with sweat. 

Sweat (in a few hours.) 

He sweats over the whole body when taking the least exercise, 
mostly in the face, down the nose. 

He feels very hot, he sweats all over without any thirst. 

He sweats profusely over the whole body, when walking in 
the open air, (in the wind,) and is attacked with colic, "as though 
he had taken cold. 

Night-sweat, which has a pungent smell. 

Profuse night-sweat, which do not weaken him. 

Sweat in the morning. 

Cold sweat on the forehead. 

Night-sweat while asleep, after midnight. 

Directly after midnight he wakes up covered with sweat, (he 
was unable to fall asleep again ;) the sweat continues during the 
waking hours. 

No sweat during the night-sleep, but some sweat during the 
siesta. 

Sweat on the whole body during the sleep. 

Sweat over the whole body, from four o^clock in the afternoon 
until midnight, afterwards sleep during the sweat. 

Profuse sweat with enuresis. 

Profuse, long continued sweat, leaving dark spots on the linen. 

Sudden, general, and as suddenly disappearing sweat. 

Sweat as soon as he covers himself with his feather-bed, espe- 
cially on the upper limbs. 

Only those parts sAveat which are covered mth the feather-bed, 
in the evening. i 
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At two or tiired o’okMsk in the mornings a6ber waking up^ sweat 
on the arms when eoVering them ; the sweat subsides whmi uu- < 
corering the arms. 

Intermittent sweaty early in the morning, beginning at the 
feet and rising to the face, which sweated espedally ; immediate- 
ly afterwards she felt cool again. 

During the feverish heat, general sweat breaks out when co- 
vering the hands with the feather-bed ; but general coolness sets 
in again wHen. uncovering them. 

Bedness and swelling of the affected part. 

Prickling and smarting sensation in the whole skin, especially 
of the soles of the feet. 

Tingling sensations. 

Itching of the w hole body, and eruption of red spots as from 
flea-bites. 

Chest and abdomen are covered with small, red, somewhat 
elevated, painless spots, firequently disappearing and suddenly 
reappearing, with general redness of the skin. 

Acute, erysipelatous fever, accompanied by inflamed tumors, 
which sometimes became gangrenous. 

Inflamed red spots upon the skin, or scarlet-red (itching ?) 
spots over the body, of an irregular shape. 

Blood-red spots on the whole body, especially in the face, on 
the neck and chest. 

Cutaneous eruption, resembling measles. 

Ddrk'i^, ^rlet-colored spots on the whole body, witli a 
small, quick pulse, asthma, violent cough, delirium, stretgthcned 
momory, rubbii^ of the nose, and dilated pupils. 

■ Scarlet eruption, (the first days.) 

Cntaufsons eruption consisting of blisters, emitting a quimtity 
of Water, and obliging <me to moan and to howl, owing to the 
intensity of tiie pain. 

Faiafnl sensitiveneffi of the skin to every contact. 

Creating itching over the whole body quickly passing from 
one spot to another. 

4 Bed scales in the lower part of the body, as far as the abdomen. 

Blisters (which easily burst open) in the ptdm of the hand and 
in ^ tllna. 
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Sudden and unexpected lanoination in the affected part^ ex- 
4ending into the head ; when walking, at every second or third 
step, not when sitting. 

(The places which had been sheeted with the lancinating pain, 
are extremely paiuM when touched.) 

Boring pain in the glands. 

Gnawing pain in the affected part. 

The external application of Belladonna makes the part sensi- 
tive to the open air. 

Cold, painful, long-lasting nodosities and swelling, (appears to 
be a secondary effect. 

Tearing itching in various places, epccially after lying down, 
in the evening when in bed ; after rubbing the parts, nothing 
but an increased tearing pain remains. 

The ulcer is only painful at night, (from six o’clock in the 
evening until six in the morning,) burning, as if something 
would press out from the ulcer and the part were stiff and para- 
lyzed. 

The ulcer is covered with a black crust looking like inspissated 
blood. 

Nothing but bloody ichor oozes out from the ulcer. 

The ulcer becomes pmnful, almost burning, when touched. 

Violent itching in the ulcer. 

Catting pain in the ulcer, when at rest, and tearing pain when 
moving the part. 

Sore pain in the parts close around the ulcer. 

(Soreness in the bend of the joints.) 

Sadden, excessive, cramp-pain in one side of the chest, in one 
side of the abdomen, in a loin, or one elbow, epecially when a- 
sleep, the prover being obliged to bend the affected part inwards 
and to flex it. 

(Drawing pain in the feet extending up to the scapolee, and 
thence to the fingers, finally to the teeth, which become dull and 
vacillating from that pain.) 

(Drai!imig pain in all the limbs.) 

itching prickings, like flea-bites, in various parts of the even- 
ing when in bed. 

All fhe symptoms are worse in the afternoon at three or four 
o’clock, milder in the morning. ^ 
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General Symptoms; Spasm, ParalysU, Pits;— 

Very painfol cramp in the left arm, and in the back, extending . 
as far as the lower limbs, in the’evening. 

In the evening she attempted to extend herself, but she was 
unable to do so &om pain. 

When the pain had reached the highest degree, it generally 
disappeared suddenly, and was momentarily replaced by a pain in 
some other place. 

Violent convulsive laughter. 

Convulsive movement of the limbs. 

Suhsnltus tendinum. Twitchings of the limbs. 

The most violent spasms after a slight vexation ; they impelled 
him to run up the walls. 

Spasms of the limbs with hiccough. 

Ijassitude and anxiousness accompany the si)asms of the limbs. 

Convulsive, momentary extension of the limbs, when waking 
from sleep. 

Repeated convulsions and horrible spasms, especially of the 
flexor muscles. 

Violent convulsions and loud delirium. 

Epileptic convulsions. Excessive spasms, resembling epilepsy. 

Convulsions, distortions of the muscles. 

In the intervals between the spasms, he utters the most violent 
cries, as if he were suffering great pains. 

The head and the rest of tlie body are drawn backwards to the 
left side, so that he was unable to walk, 

Iitsehsible rafling, with convulsions of the liand and feet. 

Alternate strange contortions of the limbs and total immobility. 

Loss of sensation, stiffiiess of the lower limbs, extreme disten- 
tion of all the blood-vessels in the skin, with extremely red, 
bloated countenance, full and quick pulse, and e^teessive sweat. 

Frequent stiffness and immobility of the limbs ; for instance, 
he was not able to stir his left foot. 

Stiffness of all the limbs, resembling a feeling of weariness. 

- SttiShess ol the whole body. 

Spasmodic extension of the limbs, with distortion of the eyes. 

Early in the morning the limbs feel weary and uneasy from 
..pain j 4he would like to alter the position of every limb constantly. 

Resilessncss of the head and hands. 
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Bestlcssneas of the body ; he was obliged to move tlie whole 
body constantly to and fro, especially the hands and feet ; he is 
unable to renuun long in any one situation ; at times he is lying, 
or sitting, or standing, with constant restlessness in any one 
position. 

Trembling, with convulsive concussions of the body. 

Tremor of all the limbs ; inability to walk ; distended veins of 
the whole body, and disagreeable sensation of irritation in the 
throat, for several days. 

Tremor and lassitude of the limbs. 

In the evening he feels so tired that he is scarcely abe to walk. 

Laziness of all the limbs, and want of disposition to work. 

Heaviness of the hands and feet. 

Lassitude every day, and drowsiness in the afternoon. 

Failing of strength and shortness of breath, especially in the 
evening. 

General weakness. Weakness, unsteady gait, the knees feel 
as if they would break down ; he is unable to walk. 

Frequently recurring, short attacks of great weakness ; she 
feels as if she were drawn down by a weight, as if she would sink 
down. 

Paralytic weakness of all the mnseles of the upper and lower 
limbs. 

Paralytic weakness of all the muscles, especially of the feet. 

Paralytic feeling, at times of one, at times of another part. 

Paralysis of the right arm and right lower limb. 

The left side, especially the arm and lower limbs, are entirely 
paralyzed. 

Fainting fits. Apoplectic condition. 

He was four days withbut tasting any nourishment, and lay 
motionless like a dead person. 

Lethargio, apoplectic condition ; day and night he lay perfect- 
ly motionless ; when pinched he opened his eyes, without however 
uttering a sound. 

Peouliarities'.— 

Belladonna is particularly suitable for complaints of plethoric 
individuals disposed to phlegmonous inflammation. 

Or for complaints of lymphatic, scrofulous individuals liable to 
gkudular swellings. , 
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And for diseases of children^ females^ a^d young pe<^ of mild 
temper, Uue ^es, blond bsur, delicate skin> and r^ oempledon. , 

Some of the Belladonna pains disappear snddenfy nbontiiey 
have reached tbe highest degree of violence, or they disappear in 
one place while other and different pains make their appearance 
in other parts of the body. 

Sodden and violent cramp-pams, whi<di are generally Cspetienc- 
ed daring sleep, obliging one to draw in the affected part, 
especially the side of the chest or abdomen, loins, elbows, etc. 

Aggravations of the pains at night or in the afternoon at 
three or four o^dot^. 

The least contact and sometimes the least movement aggra- 
vates the pain. 

Some of the Belladonna pains are aggravated or appear after 
sleep. 

[Remission of complaints hfter midnight and in forenoon. 

All complaints worse in afternoon. 

Worse in cold weather and when growing cold. 

Worse during full moon. 

Worse from heat of the sun. 

Worse from light, especially candle-light. 

Worw in spring. 

Worse in the open air (especially dry weather), better in-doors 
(especially wet weather). — Gross's Comp. Mat. Med. by Heringj. 
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APIS-MELLTFICA.* 

APIS. The common honey-bee. 

We are principally indebted for the proving of this very admirable 
remedy, to the indefatigable zeal and perseverance of our colleague, 
Dr. F. Humphreys, of Utica. Having been experimented upon 
by him, he proposed it for trial to the Central Ilomceopathic Society 
of New- York, upon which a committee was appointed to prove the 
drug and report upon it. Drs. Bishop and Hunger were joined to 
Dr. Humphreys, and the result was a report to the Central society 
which is incorporated in the following article. 

1. Jbaacription mid Preparatim. 

This useful insect is too well known and too widely diffused to need 
a particular description. It and its products, honey and wax, have 
apparently been familial* to man from the very earliest ages. 

The j)reparation with which the following provings were made was 
procured by plaxsing the living working bees, taken in the month of 
August, in a large open-mouthed vial, and pouring alcohol over 
them when in a state of excitement. The tincture is suffered to 
stand awhile, and is then decanted clear for use. 

Dr, He ring suggests that a better mode of procuring the pure virus 
of the insect, would be to seize the bee by the head and with a little 
forceps extract the sting and poison-bag together, which may then 
be triturated with sugar of milk. 

A preparation has also been obtained by placing the Jiving bees in 
a closed vessel until they were suffocated and dried, and then pul- 
verising them with milk-sugar. 

2. Prior Knowledge of its effects. 

That the bee possessed a powerful weapon of offence in its sting, 
and that the effects arising from its delicate puncture were some- 
times formidable, has always been known, but from the want of a 
true therapeutic guide, this knowledge cotild never be made service- 
able in the cure of the sick. 

1, Deseret relates that a workman fifty years old was stung by a 
bee over the right eyelid ; he immediately fell to the ground and 

^ Tho proving of Apis is, as a matter of course, not to be found in Hempers 
Edition, of Jahr's S^mptomen-Codex, having been first published in the North 
American Journal of Homoeopathy after the publication of that work. In Hulfs 
Jiahr by Snelling only an abstract of the provings is given. For the benefit 
of our readers, therefore, we have here reproduced in full, from Metcalfe's 
Homoeopathic Provings, the entire article devoted to this important drug.— En. 
Ca/. Usd, ^ 

H 
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in a few moments died. His face inflamed, and after death 
'there was a copious discharge of blood from the nose, 

2. Zacutos saw, after a sting in the eyebrow, an inflammation, vio- 
lent pain and gangrene of the part follow. 

3. In a Munich D^oumal, a case is related where a man was over- 
taken by a swarm of bees and so stung in tlie hands and face, that 
he soon died from the pain, inflammation and swelling of the aflected 
parts, 

4. The pQism-tXfppouratua is found in the females and neuters only. 
It conskts of two thin convoluted secreting organs, opening into a 
pyriform receptacle, from which a small duct passes to a sting which 
consists of two portions, j)laced side by side, barbed at the extre- 
mity and contained in a sheath. The poison is said to be hot and 
acrid to the taste. The consequences produced by the sting of a 
bee are pain, redness, swelling and hardness of the part ; and might 
prove fatal if a swarm were to attack an individual.” (Pereira). 

5. Mil, Lawrence mentions the case of a French gentleman, who 
was so severely stung by bees about the upper part *of the chest 
that he died in fifteen minutes, with all the symptoms 4 )f moii»*l 
collapse usually produced by the bite of venomous serpents. (Med. 
Gaa. 5, 682.) 

6. Dr. Maroy {Theory and Practice^ 647) states that the first tri- 
turation of the honey-bee has pi»oved successful in his hands in 
ascUea and hydrothorax. In large doses, it causes a sense of 
fulness, constriction, or of suffocation in the thorax ; difficult and 
anxious respiration ; pain and tenderness of the abdomen, increased 
by pressure or contact, symptoms worse in the horizontal posture ; 
..great secretion of urine, which is .pale or of a straw color, and 
deposits a reddish or bric^-colored sediment ; frequent desire to 
urinate, and stranguiy.” After citing a case of ascites, which 
will be found under the clinical remarks, he adds : << We have 
witnessed the effects of this remedy in two other cases of ascites, 
in one case of protracted general dropsy, and in one case of hydro- 
thorax, and with the same favorable results. The powder of dried 
honey-lfees has long been used as a remedy in dropsies by the abori- 
gines of our country.” 

7. A lady , aged 65, had been in the habit of attending and taking 
core of hou^-bees for forty-five years, had been frequently stung, 
and ,.^1 ways with but slight inconvenience. In September, 1849, 
;he^ ittention was directed to some apples which were drying, 

which som| bees were, present, when one of them stung her 
l^e chin. She hurried into the house, remarking that a hee 
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had just stung her, find ..that she “felt strangely,” which were her* 
last words. In less than fifteen minutes all signs of life had dis- 
appeared. — Armr. Magazine, 

3. Digest of the Symptoms, 

AUTHORITIES. 1. Dr. Barker. 2. Dr. BiOEtow. 3. De. 
Bishop. 4. F. D. 5. Dr. Greene. 6.. Dr. Hays. 7. Dr. Hum- 
phreys. 8. Dr. Kellogg. 9. Dr.. Hunger. 10. Dr. Robinson. 
11. Dr. Wells. 

The figures at the end of the symptoms reffcr to the authority ; the ordinary 
type indicates the pathogenetic effects ; the symptoms which have disappeared' 
under the use of the drug are distinguished by a cypher (®), and those which, 
have been confirmed by cures are preceded by an asterisk (♦). 

Blind 

. Irritable disposition the eighth day ; nothing appeared to satisfy 
him, all out of place (7.) 

. Unfitness for mental exertion (7, 11). 

. Dread of death, or sensation as if he should not be able to* 
breathe again (2); 

Senaorium 

. Confused vertigo for several days, at times very violent, worse ^ 
when sitting than when walking, and extreme when lying 
down, and on. closing the eyes, from several doses of the* 
30th (7). 

5.. Head is dull and slightly confused (7). 

. ®Crazy, wild, blind staggers in horses (old observation) (;7)., 

* Furious mania ? (7). 

Head 

.. Weight and fulness in the upper part of the head (2). 

. Heaviness and pressure in the head, continued three or four* 
days, commenced one hour after taking one drop of the 
3datt. (11). 

10„ ®Great sensation of rush of blood to the bead (3). 

, Headache over the eyes^ which is dull, heavy, tensive, with 
pain through the orbits, lasting but a short time ; this head- 
acbe has occurred in three provings ( ). 

. ®Semilateral headache over and in one eye and in the whole left 
side of the head, with redness and puffy swelling of the 
cheek, nausea and vomiting (6th dil.) (4), 

. ^’Headache on the right side, involving the eye and side of the 
head ; must keep the eye closed ; pain very severe, cioming on at 
10 or 11 a. m., and continuing until nighty cured by 6tJi dil. (7). 
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. ^Ghrorm hstsdaclm in nervom subjects ; violent pain in the/orehead 
and ten^deSj at times involving the eyes^ attended by vertigo, 
nausea and vomiting; must bold the bead and eye down (7). 

15. Pressing pain in the sinciput with vertigo, immediately (7). 

. ’^Pain in the sinciput and confusion of the bead (7). 

. ^Disagreeable headache in the sinciput (7). 

. Sensation of dulness across the forehead just over the eyes, 
third day (8). 

. ^Violent headache, mostly coniined to the forehead, with fever, 
second day (2). 

20. ^Burning and tlirobbing in the head aggmvated by motion and 
stooping, temporarily relieved by pressing the head firmly 
with the hands, with occasional sweiit for some hours (2.) 

. Dull pressive headache in the upper pax't of the forehead as if 
it would burst, extending to the temples (11). 

. ’"^Violent pressive pains in the forehead and temples for several 
days (7). 

. *DuU, heavy headache on rising, continued till 3 o'clock p. m., 
second day (11). 

. Oppressive headache when in a warm room and reading (2), 

25. Boring pains in the temples, continued for several days at 
intervals, lasting only a few minutes at a time, commencing 
the third day, after taking 3 drops of the thiinl att. every 
morning (11). 

, ^Slight aching in the left temple (7). 

. * Violent shirp pain in the left temple (7). 

. Violent aching pains through the temples, and organs of 
causality, comparison, mirthfulness, and ideality (2). 

. Boring pains in the temples, every morning on waking, for 
three mornings (11). 

30. Dull heavy pain in the right temple on waking in the morning, 
soon changing to the left, first day (11). 

. Tlirobbing, painful sensation in the temples (3). 

. ®Sharp pricking pains in the temples and across the forehead (3). 

. Dull ache in the occiput (6). 

. Aching in the occiput increased by shaking the head (7). 

35. Slight pressure in the occiput (7). 

. Sharp tensive pain from the neck up back of the left ear, 
extenvling forward over the left side of the head, first 
day (7). 

. Headaclie with fulness and heaviness in the occiput (7.) 

. Falling out of hair all through the proving. 
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Eyes 

. Transient bitii^ itching in the right, and sometimes left eye- 
brov (7). ‘ ' 

40. *Bwrmng atingifig in the right eye, commencing with a dull 
heaviness atid causing flow of water ; twice repeated (7). 

. ^Stim^ing itcJiing in the eye, eyelids and around th/e eyes^ on the 
left side, and more at the internal canthus (7), 

. Itching of the right eyelid, continuing all day at intervals. 
(This symptom repeated in several provings) (7). 

. ^Itching and prickling of the lids of the right eye, 1st day (11). 

. Violent stinging in the lower right eyelid, in the morning (7). 

45. Burning stinging and sensation of swelling around the left eye, 
' and in the superciliary ridge (7). 

. *Pain around the orbits of the eye (7). 

. Pricking sensation as if from a foreign body (3). 

. Aching pressure in the orbit of the left eye, mostly the lower 
portion, continuing for several hours \ twice repeated (7). 

. ^Slight agglutination of the eyes at night ; had to pick them 
open in the morning (7, 11, 6). 

50. Sensation as if there was a mass of mucus in the left eye, 
continuing all day (7). 

. Flow of mucus and lachrymation of the right eye at night in 
bed (7). 

. '^Soreness, redness of the eyes and eyelids, secretion of mucus 
and agglutination of the lids, attended with nettlerash over 
the surface (7). 

. ®Styes (7 et al). 

. “Soreness of the margin of the lids and canthus (7). 

55. “Erysipelatous inflammation of the eyelids (7). 

. A sensation of whirling around in the sight, with difficulty 
of seeing at the same time, lasting only for a moment (2). 

. *Dull, heavy feeling, inclination to close the eyes, desire to 
rub them forcibly, making pressure with the fingers when 
closed for some time (3). 

. ^ Weak eyes ; for several days the light is painful (7). 

. Tlie eyes are weak, and an indisposition is felt to use them \ 
they are painful and easily fatigued when employed ; only 
regain their strength and vigor the 10th or 12th day ; this 
was experienced by one who had never had weakness of 
sight before or since (7). 

60. Tremulous twitching in the left eye, more at night, and 
continuing for, several days (7). f 
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^In^mniation of the eyes and lids attended with burning and 
biting pains and itching ; many cases (11). 

^CEdematous swelling of the eyelids (7). 

^Simky opacity of the cornea^ occasioning almost entire loss of 
sight ; several cases (7). 

. ^Opacity of the cornea with congestion of the sclerotica, obscura* 
tion of sight of seveml months* duration (11). 

65. ^Inflammation of the cornea (7). 

Ears 

. Burning of the superior portion of the left ear (7). 

Nose 

. Violent sneezing immediately (7). 

. Frequent sneezing for many days, eleventh day, in two 
provings (7), 

Face:- 

. Sore elevations like the sting of insects, very tender to the 
touch, at the external corner of the eyebrow (7). 

70. Burning stinging, as of Are, on the chin and malar bones (7). 

. Buming stinging at the left superciliary ridge (7). 

. Swelling of the lips, and sensation of swelling for several days, 
followed by a flne eruption around the lips, and dryness and 
peeling off of the lower one (7). 

. Roughness and feeling of tension in the lips, especially the 
upper one (7). 

. Dark streak along the epithelium of the lips, they are rough,, 
chapped and peel off (7). 

75. Prickling in the lips, and sensation as if they had received a 
si^vere contusion, with sensation of swelling ; in a few 
hours (7). 

. ^Burning, biting, stinging heat, assuming a purplish hue, im 
about 24 hours (3). 

. ^Erysipelas of the entire face, with light redness, swelling, heat,, 
burning fever, coated tongue and thirst ; in a girl of 9 years,, 
cured by the 6th dil, every 4 hours (7). 

. ^Erysipelas of one entire side of the face and nose, swelling 
under the eye, resembling that from a sting, cured by the 
third att. in water, rapidly and permanently (6). 

Teeth 

. Jumping pain in the superior molai's of the left side (6). 

Mouth and Throat 

30. Increased feeling of contraction in the throat, rendering degluti* 

^ > tion dii&cilt; at 8 horn's (7). 
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. Contraction and erosion in the throat in the morning (7). 

. Extreme sensation of rawness and scalding all around the 
margin of the tongue^ as if it had been scalded, and slight 
pimples on the edge from taking the tincture, at 4 hours (7), 

. *ilawness, burning and blisters along the edge of tho tongue, 
which are very painful, accompanied with stinging, at 8 
hours, from the tincture (7). 

. Scalding of the mouth and throat for two days (7). 

85. Stinging itching deep in the throat at tho lower part of tho 
neck, accompanied with a sensation of constriction (7). 

. Great accumulation of viscid mucus deep in the throat in the 
morning, which requires repeated hawking, eleventh day (7). 

. Dryness and heat in the throat, first day (11). 

. Dryness in the mouth and throat, the tongue feels as if burnt, 
second day (11). 

. Prickling heat on the tongue, 1st day (11). 

90. Sensation of dryness in the mouth and throat, 2d day (11). 

. Copious accumulation of soapy saliva in the mouth and throat, 
in the morning, second day (11). 

. ^Burning stinging sensation in the mouth and throat (3). 

. *Dryness of the tongue, red, fiery appearance of the buccal 
cavity, with painful tenderness (3). 

. An aching pressure as if from a hard body, , back in the upper 
part of the throat and fauces, continuing for some hours, 
at half an hour. (Occurred in two provings) (7). 

95. ®Very appropriate in various kinds of angina, with redness, 
swelling, and stinging pains (7). 

. ^Glossitis. 

Appetite and Stomach 

. Violent eructations (6). 

. Eructations tasting like the yolk of eggs (6). 

. Nausea, apparently from the throat (6). 

100. Nausea and inclination to vomit at night, and disagreeable 
rumbling in the abdomen as if a diarrhoea would come on (7). 

. Prickling pain in the stomach, as from needles (6). 

. Sensation of heat and burning in the stomach 1st day (11). 

. ^Bilious vomiting, with a single dose in 15 to 30 minutes, 4 
cases (3). 

Abdomen:— 

, Rumbling in the abdomen, as if diarrhoea would ensue (6). 

105. Sore feeling in the abdomen in the morning (6). 

f ’ ' 
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. Aching and pressing pain in the hypogastrium, with bearing 
down in the uterus, as if the menses would come on, in two 
persons (7). 

, Sickly feeling in the abdomen which disposes a person to 
continue in a quiet sitting posture (6). 

. Dull pain in the bowels (6). 

. Soreness of the bowels felt when sneezing or pressing upon 
them (6), 

1 10. Fulness and evident enlargement of the abdomen, from many 
and large doses, in a female (7). 

. FuHiesa and sefasation of bloating in the ahdomm as if site were 
puffed up (7). 

. ^Ascites following enteritis ; abdomen distended with serum ; 
countenance sunken, pale, sickly ; urine scanty, high coloured ; 
pulse quick, wiry ; deficient appetite (5), 

. Has proved curative in several cases of ascites (7). 

. ^Enlargement of tlie abdomen, with swelling of the feet and 
scanty urine, in a lady of fifty (7). 

Anus and Stool 

115. Sensation of stuffing in the anus (6). 

. Throbbing in the rectum (fi). 

. Heat in the anus (6). 

. Loose lumpy stool (6). 

. *Loose stool in the morning (7). 

1 20. Loose, urgent stool in the morning (6, 7). 

. Bowels confined fi’om the 8th to the 1 2th day (7). 

. Stool soft and pappy, mixed with serum, as though soft fsDces 
had been beaten in water but not dissolved ; the colour that 
of an orange (8). 

. Loose stools eight days in succession (11). 

. Several loose stools daily (7). 

125. Several loose yellow stools, with extreme weakness and prostra- 
tion ; stools coming on at every moment of . the body as 
though the anus were continually open ; in a lady of 40 
affected with chronic ascites, from the 6th diL (7). 

. Two loose stools daily for five days (11). 

. ^Painful diarrhoea (3). 

. Yellow, watery diarrhoea, griping, 12 movements in as many 
hours (3). 

. '^Frequent yellow, watery evacuations, from a single dose (3) ; 
several other similar cases. 

130. Hsemonhoid^ affection vidth constipation, small tumors upon 
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the verge of the anus ; biting, boring, stinging pain, indescrib- 
able, insupportable, with extreme nervousness and irritability ; 
pain relieved in 4 hours, cured in 24 hours (3), 

, ^Involuntary dark bloody oozing from the rectum, with swell- 
ing of anus (3). 

. °H£emorrhoidal tumors attended with soreness and burning, 
stinging pains (3, 8, 11, etal). 

. Sensation in the rectum resembling an electric shock, slightly 
painful, succeeded by urging to stool (6). 

. Stool natural, preceded by emission of flatulence and a small 
quantity of almost colorless water containing lumps or 
fragments of jelly-like mucus, streaked with blood (6). 

Urinary and Male Genital Organs 

135. Repeated urination every few niinutes, continuing through the 
entire day, in a person never subject to such attacks. The 
medicine, 1 drop, 2d, was taken at night, the symptoms 
appeared the day following (7). 

. Frequent and excessively profuse discharge of natural urine 
through the day and night in a dropsical and pregnant 
subject, from 3 doses of the 30th (7). 

, hVequent and copious discharge of urine (7). 

. Somewhat frequent desire to urinate, attended with uneasiness 
in the spermatic cord, fifth day (8). 

. More frequent inclination to urinate, attended with some 
burning before and after emission, second day (11). 

140. Urine high colored with more frequent emission, small in 
quantity third day (11). 

. Burning in the urethra before and after urination, third 
day (11). 

. A pustule soi'e as a boil, surrounded by a red ar lola, and 
maturated in the centre, arises in the hair of f/Je pubes, 
remaining sore and painful some day (7). 

. ®Urine scanty, with burning, smarting pain ; several cases (3). 

. Stitch-like pain in the urethra (6). 

145, Frequent desire to urinate, attended with burning in the ure- 
thra with uneasiness in the spermatic cord, sixth day, from 
large doses (8). 

Fesiale Genital Organs 

. Bemring down pains imd sensation as if the menses wmdd come 
on, in many cases (7). 

. Bearing down pains as in tte early sta^s of parturition, in 
several^caseft (3), • 
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. Bearing down pains in tlie uterne as if the menses would come 
on, with aching and pressing in the hypogastrium (7, 11), 

. Metrorrhagia at the second month with profuse flow of blood, 
heaviness of the abdomen, faintness, great uneasiness, rest- 
lessness and yawning (7). 

150. Hsemorrhage from the uterus, occurring in a lady who was 
always regular and healthy, occurring one week after the 
cessation of the usual menstrual period, and three days after 
t^A^ing the medicine (7), 

. Mui^ii/rrioLge cU the B^cond month ; from drop doses of the second 
dilution (7). 

. Miaccirriage at the third month (7). 

. Miscarriage at the fourth moifUh in a healthy young married 
female during an attack of mild fever ; on giving Apia 6, 
abortion came on, attended with profuse flooding (3). 

. Should only be given to pregnant females with the utmost 
caution (7). 

155. ®Amenorrh(Ea in young girls ; many cases (7 et al.). 

. ^Suppressed menstruation, many cases (7 et al.). 

. °Great increase of pain and tenderness in the ovarian region 
ill two cases, one of large induration, the other in a supposed 
incipient stage of development (3). 

. °Has proved curative in several Ciises of enlarged ovaria and 
also in ovaritis (7, 11). 

. Ovarian dropsy 1 (7). 

Laiynz and Cough 

160. Hoarseness and rough voice tlirough the day and night, second 
day (7, 6). 

Chest 

. Pressure in the chest, soon (7). 

. Sharp pains in the chest at night (7). 

. Stitches through the chest and back at nigb.t. 

. ^Stitches in the left side of the cliest (6). 

165. Several stitch-like pains just below the heart (6). 

. Hunied and difficult respiration with fever and headache, 
se^nd day (2). 

, Pain near the heart, which almost arrested the breathing at 
nigbt, continuing at intervals for some days (11), 

. Senaadon as though he should'^ not be able to breathe 
again (11)- 

' ^ rajpid b^reathing at night (2). 

Sen^ttoA of ■^wnth or burning in the chest, first (11). 
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. Pains as of a bruise, and sensation . of weight in the ehest for 
several days (V, 3.) 

. Sensation of fulness, tension and pressure in the chest, first 
day (11). 

. Dull aching paiiis. in the left side of ihe chest near the middle 
of the sternum, seveml times during the day, with sensation* 
of fulness in the chest, with short breath first day (11). 

. Sensation of burning heat in the chest and stomach early in. 
the morning, second day (11). 

175. Sensation of sorenciss, lame, bruised feeling, as if from recent 
injury from being jammed, bruised or beaten ; confirmed in 
many provera (3). 

. ^Sensation of melting heat in the region of the diaphragm^ as . 
if from running violently (3 et al.). 

. Slight oppression of the chest, with frequent desire to draw a> 
deep inspiration (6). 

. Slight iKiin in the left side of the chest under the short ribs (6). 

. °Ha.s proved curative in hydrothorax, in several cases (7, 11). 

Back and Neck 

180. fiheumatic stitclies in the muscles of the right side of the neck, 
worse when moving the head in that direction, came on 
when rising in the morning, very painful ; not so much notic- 
ed when moving the head in any ot^ direction, second, 
day (7). 

. Tension in the riglit side of the neck, beneath and ba(^ of the - 
ear, soon (7), 

. Sudden flush of heat over the back, as though sweat would? 
break out, accompanied by a pain at the left ileo-sacral junc>~ 
tion (3). 

, Dull pressure under the scapula, with sore feeling on moving 
the parts (6). 

. Slight sensation of stiffness in the nape of the neck and smalb 
Cf the back (C). 

Superior Extremities < 

185. Aching in the right shoulder and upper portion of the arm, 
soon (7). 

. ^Erysipelas of the left arm and wrist, with redness, swellingi 
heat, and tumefaction of the part ; cured with fith dil. (7). 

. Burning as of Are in small circumscribed spots on the hands,, 
continuing for some minutes, second day (7). 

. Fiery burning at the points of the finger (7). 

. Tingling of the fingers of the left hand, |oon (7). 
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190. Darting pains in the left elbow for an instant, third day (8). 

. Oreat increase and intensity of the odor from the axillary 
glands, fourth day (8). 

. Dull pains apparently in the bones of the arms and fingers (6). 

Inferior Extremities:— 

. Pine burning stinging on the knee (7). 

. Darting transient pain in the external malleolus of the left 
ankle for four days (8), 

195. DuU pains as if in the bones of the lower extremities (6). 

. ISore feeling of the ftesh of the lower extermities, disappearing 
on walking, returning again while sitting (6). 

. Burning of the toes and redness like erysipelas and heat of a 
circumscribed patch on the foot, while the remainder of the 
feet are cold ; continuing half an hour (7). 

. At night, on removing the boots and socks, the feet were found 
swelled full, with a sensation of heaviness and rigidity, the 
upper part of the feet felt bungling and itclied, and were of 
a bright red color. 

. The soles of the feet and balls of the toes had a feeling of 
painful fulness, and in walking gave the sensation as if 
cushioned ; sixth day, as from many large doses (8). 

. Burning of the feet, first day (11). 

200. ^(Edematous swelling of the extremities (7). 

Skin:- 

, ^Prickling all over the body, most on the back and palms of 
the hands, the face, forehead, and under the eyes, mostly in 
circumscribed points, immediately on taking the drug (6, 7 
et al. ) 

, *Eruption resembling nettle-rash came oiit all over the body of 
a man, soon after being stung (7). ^ 

. ®Nattle-rash in a lying-in woman (7). 

. "Xjarge hard elevations like mosquito bites, upon the back and 
legs of a child, accompanied with stinging, itching and bum- 
“g l7). 

205. ^Blotches on the body and back of the hands, attended with 
stinging like nettles, second day (11). 

. Portions of the surface as large as a dollar swell up without 
discoloration, and become excessively sore and tender to the 
touch ; Ist att. and tiuct. (7). 

. Itching pricking in the skin on different parts of the body, 
more on the lower extremities, and continued through the 

f day, 1st day ^1). 
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. ‘’Ei’uptioiis upon the whole surface of the body somewhat re- 
sembling measles, with great heat and purplish circumscribed 
hue upon the cheeks (3). 

. Eruption like nettle-rash oven the whole body, second day 
after taking the 30th att., attended with burning and itch- 
ing (11). 

210. ^Retrocession of einiption in scarlatina, with violent fever, ex- 
treme heat, injected eyes, congestion to the head, and violent 
delirium continuing for many hours ] aeon,, hell,, hry, and 
other remedies did no good ; apis every three hours brought 
out the rash, relieved the congestion and delirium, and cui*ed 
the case (10). 

. ® A ringworm on the neck of a girl aged 12, inflamed and ex- 
coriated by the clothing, with one dose 30th att. (H). 

• *Sensation of burning heat and stinging in various portions of 
the surface of the body, at the same time (3). 

. The entire suriace becomes exceedingly tender to the touch 
every hair is painful on contact, from 6th dil. (7). 

. ''Hard, livid purplish tumors, or small elevations upon the 
forehead, face, and lower limbs (3). 

215. ^Furuncles, and labge swellings of every description, or local 
inflammations attended with them, and accompanied with 
stinging pains (7 et mult. al.). 

. *Nettle-uash in numerous instances (7 et mult. al.). 

. ’"^CEdematous swelling of the extremities (7 et al.). 

. ^Puify swelling of the face, hands, forehead, tefnples, about the 
eyes, neck and upper arms, with inablity to swallow food, 
nasty taste in mouth, fever, thirst ; can diink water con- 
stantly ; commenced with a violent shaking chill : cured with 
apis 30, then 6, every three or four hours (7). 

. ®Post-scarlatinal droi)sy, several cases after wrs,, helL, dig, and 
, aeon, had failed (9), 

220. Anasarca and ascites after scarlatina (7 et al.). 

Sleep 

. *Fidgetty restlessness in the latter part of the night (7). 

. Fidgetty restlessness the entire night with inability to sleep (7). 

. Night sleep is full of dreams (7) ; this symptom repealed in every 
prowng, 

. Night rieep is yet full of dreams, mostly of travelling, eleventh 

day (7). 

. DitMtgreeable dreams about fiends (11). 

226. Frequent waking, first night, and dreams 'v^th vexatious ewes 
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about various kinds of business (11). 

. Sensation as of movement from place to place, mostly travelling 
by railroad (11). 

Pever 

. Pulse 95, full and strong (2). 

. Pulse increased 20 in a minute, full and strong, second prov- 
ing‘(2). 

. Sweat breaks out occasionally (2). 

230. Sweating and dryness of the skin, alternately (2). 

. Occasional feeling of cliilliness (2). 

. Inclination to yawn (2). 

. Slight chill si>on passing oft', followed by fever at night (2). 

. Pulse accelerated, first day (11). 

235. Heat at night with agitation, first night (11). 

. Pulse increased from 65 to 77, first day (11). 

. General feeling of heat, woree in the chest and stomach, fii-st 
day (11). 

Generalities. 

. General feeling of lassitude, second day (11). 

. General feeling of lassitude with trembling (11). 

240. Sudden prostration of the vital force, severe vomiting, profuse 
diarrhoja, cold extremities, paleness of face, severe griping 
pains in the abdomen, pulse feeble, scarcely discernible at the 
wrist ; no redness or pain in the part stung. [From a sting on 
the eyebrow.] Apis-meL, 3, 5 gl)>., and not repeated ; reaction 
came ')n in 10 to 15 minutes ; improvement continued ; some 
redness of the part stung ap^jearetl on the abatement of the 
general symptoms (3). 

. Bruised semation all over him, sides, hips, back, everywhere, 
restlessness the whole night and loose urgent stool ; in the 
morning from some |)ellets of the 6th dil. taken over night 
for a stye : this train of symptoms repeated 2 or 3 times from 
similar doses (7). 

4 Clinical Remarks. 

Case 1. The following case of involuntary proving of the Apis is reported 
by Br, Bishop. 

’ Mrs. fL,, 8st. 40, unmarried, barge Ovarian Tumors. Left tumor pressing 
upon the rectuinl, interfering with defecation — should think them four inches in 
diameter, extremely hard to the touch per vaginam and externally — of three 
years* standing, having been suddenly developed by, a powerful emmenagogue. 
General health not good ; subject to nervous headachy.. At the time she came 
midct my care» •luly 13 th; 1850, she complain^ much ofshitrp, laodnating 

tlin inVttriliin sjr>»ntv • * liiii nn 
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or fev^r. Failing to relieve, the lancinating pains in the tumors as I had done* 
before with LachsnSi followed by PlatinUL^ and not succeeding with any other 
remedy to my liking, I left 3 drops of Apis-md, 2 ; also the same quantity of 
the first dilution, directing her to take the first dilution if she received no relief 
from the second, but if any aggravation occurred to stop the medicine imme- 
diately. The symptoms which 1 will now detail and which 1 consider patho- 
genetic, began to be developed before she had taken of the second. But as sho 
had always been notoriously faithful in taking ’allopathic remedies, come what 
would, and as my next visit was deferred nearly two days beyond the time I im- 
tended, she had taken all the medicine left her. 

Symptoms. Head. — General headache, very severe, with great sensation of 
pressure or rush of blood to the head. Throbbing, painful burning, sensation- 
in the temples. 

Eyes. — Smarting burning sensation, great redness of conjunctiva, very sensi- 
^ live to the light. 

Face.— The patient seemed at a loss for language to express the peculiar 
burning and heat in her face experienced during the first 24 hours of its contii^. 
nuance ; a somewhat livid and purplish appearance came on upon the abatement 
of the heat and burning. 

Chest.— Nothing of importance developed iii the air passages, but some por- 
tion of the respiratory muscles, including the diaphragm and mediastinum, in- 
dicated a specific impres.sion from the drug. She felt a severe burning pain, 
under the short ribs on both sides, most severe on the left and of longer duration, 
continuing in tho left side more than two weeks, and so severe as to deprive her 
of sleep nearly the whole time. 

I will endeavour to describe the kind of heat and burning which,, according to- 
my own experience and the testimony of others, may be regarded as a specific* 
and pathogenetic symptom of tho Apis-Tnellifica, 

1. On the surface like the sting of bees, or rather the burning heat which 
follows the introduction of the virus. 2. I >poD the serous membranes and mus- 
cular tissues, especially in tho region of the diaphragm, the pathogenesis of 
Apis-meL is best described by tho peculiar sensation of heat or melting, if I 
may be allowed tho term ; a sensation sometimes experienced after running 
violently, so that one is obliged to sit down exlmusted, and in common. parlance, 
feeling as if his vitals were literally meliing. 3. Somewhat resembling the 
effects of arsenic urn f so far as the mere sensation of heat is concerned, but with 
actual heat, in addition, and a livid purplish hue. 

Stool.— Greenish, yellowish, slimy diarrhoea, perfectly painless, coming on 
in about 24 hours after taking the first dose ; she had 12 movements during the 
day ; never sub|ect to looseness of the bowels, and never had anything in her life 
resembling it. The diarrhoea subsided after one day’s continuance. 

UBiitE.^Diminished in quantity one half, although scanty before taking the^ 
medicine ; the scalding burning sensation was very severe while urinating. 

Fsveb The development of heat and fever, which 1 regarded as pathogene- 

tic in this case, continued to increase for about 36 hours, and was then follovred' 
by a severe shaking chill, occuring about ^ o'clock in the morning ; she felt 
very^cold, but w^rnot actually so to the touch of another person. 

Gunebal EvuiXBKs.— The pain in the ovarian tumors was much diminished in 
\a day or two, and at the end of two weeks she had not much distoHmiice firotaa 
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that source. I was wholly unable to control the heat and burning pain in the 
left side, though 1 made an effort to do so for about ten days, at which time she 
took, on her own responsibility, a large dose of epsom^salts and soon after was 
bled, but with no benefit or abatement of the symptoms. After waiting rather 
patiently against time for improvement, she so far recovered as to visit relations 
at some distance, which, I must confess, somewhat relieved me, to say the least, 
from positive proximity to the subject of experiment with Apis-meUifica, 

The following examples of the clinical use of the Apis have been furnished 
from various sources. 

Case 2. Ascites ; reported by Dr. Barker. 

A gentleman of 70, feeble constitution, lymphatic temperament, light skin, 
blue eyes, was seized, after an attack of influenza, with dropsical swelling of the 
chest, abdothen, feet and legs. He was unable to lie down without panting, and 
was always worse towards morning ; urine reduced to a half pint per day. Apis 
$ (dec. dil.) ; after three dfivs the urine began to flow freely ; between 3 and 
0 A. M., two quarts would frequently be discharged, and under the use of this 
remedy, subsequently alternated with Ars. 60, the patient entirely recovered. 

Cask 3. Ascites ; reported by Dr. Greknk. 

W. C., set. 34 years. Abdomen very much distended with serum, countenance 
sunken, pale, sickly, pulse quick, rather wiry, appetite poor, urine scanty and 
high colored. He had an attack of enteritis in September last, from which he rapid- 
ly recovered. I supposed that to be the cause of the present difflculty. I adminis- 
tered in their turn nrs., dig,, dulc,,merc., china and mlph., but with no decided 
effect. The effusion still continued to increase up to Feb. JOth, at which time 
there was much difficulty of breathing except in nearly an erect position. At 
ibis time I performed the operation of paracentesis, drawing off some 
7or .81bs. of a dark sizy, muddy looking serum. I then gave one drop 
three times a day, for five or six days, with two doses mere, sol., intermediately, 
at which time the urine became more free, although there had been some more 
sensation of fluid in the abdomen during that time. 

Finding the quantity of urine increased and the general symptoms better, I 
gave 4 or 6 pellets of apis, 3 three times a day, and continued that treatment 
five or six days, his health still improving. 1 then reduced it to twice a day, 
which he hAa continued to the present time ; there are now no dropsical symp- 
tEMDS and the boy is lively, appetite good, bowels regular and evoiy way in a 
promising coudition for perfect ^health. Repeated med. and only every third 
night. 

Case 4, Ascites ; reported by Dr. Humphbets. 

An elderly lady of light complexion, lymphatic temperament, had long suffered 
from dropsical swelling of the abdomen and extremities. The ankles and feet 
were quite mdematous and clumsy, the urine scanty and high colored, and she 
suffered from general depression and weariness. She had us^ several remedies 
to no purpose. Apis-msl. 30, rendered prompt and decided service, and has 
^ since always relieved her when from extra fatigue or other cause the dropsy has 
manifested itself. 

Case 5. Ascites ,* reported by Dr. Mabot. 

Tlie following case occurred in the practice of Dr. Tavt of Hartford, Conn.: 

‘ The lihtient, a boy of 12, was attacked in July, 1840, with dysentery. After 
l^eral 'Sreeksof medioation under an allopathic physioiaD; the acute sympts^it 
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' und the evacuations gradually assumed their natural state* but there 

remained an unnatural fulhess and tenderness of the abdomen* some difficulty 
of respiration* especially on assuming the recumbent {msition* a dry and harsh 
skin* and a materially diminished secretion of urine. Notwithstanding, the por* 
severing employment of the usual allopathic routine of cathartics* mercurials and 
diuretics, the patient continued to grow worse* his abdomen became very much 
distended with serum, and very tender to the touch* or from even the pressure 
of the bed clothes •, the respiration became exceedingly laborious and diffi<;ult^ 
obliging the sufferer to remain tor a good portion of the nights in his chair ; 
impaired appetite, an almost entire suppression of urine, emaciation, debility* 
small and rapid pulse, anxious expression and other signs accumulated. 

In this condition he came under the care of Dr. Taft* who administered 
ars., dule., mere.^ chin., sidph.y ?ielL, but without amelioration. In the meantime* 
the increasing difficulty of respiration, loss of rest* of appetite and pain, had 
reduced the patient to so serious a condition that 1 was called in council with 
Dr, Taft in order to decide respecting the propriety of tapping. In consider, 
ation of the urgency of the symptoms and the inefficiency of the remedies which 
had been used, I evacuated the effused fluid, amounting to sixteen pounds* and 
advised a second trial of arsenicum and digitalis* No effect re.sulted and there 
began to be signs of thoracic effusion. Recourse was now had to the first tri- 
turation of the honey-bee, (5 to 100), and after two or three doses a large 
quantity of urine was passed, and the symptoms wore all ameliorated. After the 
remedy had been continued for two weeks, all traces of effusion disappeared* 
the appetite and strength began to improve and the respiration became natural 
and easy. The patient was restored to perfect hcsilth. 

Case (5. Asthma ; reported by Dr. Wel:,s. 

Mr. N. P., iBt. 70, had shortness of breath, oppression of the chest on taking 
an inspirafion* and sensation of heat in the chest. These symptoms had been 
gradually increasing several weeks. Took apis 3, once a day, and was com- 
pletely relieved in one w^eek. 

Case 7. Bronchitis ; reported by Dr. Bisiior. 

Mary C., aet. 2 years. High fever, hot, dry skin, full pulse, laborious respi- 
ration resembling croup, painless diarrhoea, yellowish, sometimes greenish and 
slimy, tongue slightly coated white, disturbed sleep at night with muttering, 
incoherent talking. Gave aconite^ hry., hep, and other remedies, for three days 
without any benefit. Respiration very laborious, requiring unusual aid from the 
abdominal muscles ; face flushed with increasing livid appearance. Fourth 
day ; pulse not as frequent, but feeling under the finger like shot or some sphe^ 
rical body, gliding along the artery ; Cough attended with the ringing sound 
peculiar to affections of the upper portions of the respiratory tubes. Prognosis 
unfavorable, deeming it probable the patient would die in spite of all my efforts. 
Left her three doses of apis 3. Next day found her much better, face natural, 
pulse much improved, fever nearly gone, appetite improved, had slept well ahd 
without the usual muttcrings, fright, &c. Continued the medicine in dimiuiijihed 
doses and next day found her so much better that I dismissed her as cured. 

Case 8. Ceplwlalgia ; reported by Dr. Bishop. 

' S. A. W., 8Bfr. 36. Took one drop of apU for periodical headache, with 
.ticiU to repeat ad libitum. The first dose promtly suspended a paroxys^ in iW; 
. insipient stage. No homoeopathic remedies bad ever jfefore had any efltoct^ 
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stopping his hcadaoh^. The sanie result was obtained the second and third tiin(^'‘ 
He then requested a supply of the remedy to be used, as occasion required* W'hich 
was furiihshed him, with directions not tu use too much of it. This advice he did 
not heed, lie got an aggravation of his complaint, and at length developed in 
his chest the true pathogenetic symptoms of tiio virus, viz.: sensation, as of having 
been bruised, jammed or beaten. 

Dr. Kellogg has given the apis with decided benefit in the case of a female w^ho 
had suffered for years uiid'.u' symptoms of general prostration, particularly in cold 
weather, attended by asthmatic symptoms, as cuiigh, choking pain in the chest, 
with coldness and deadiiess oi the extremities, and purplish livid hue, Also, in 
some cases of chronic sick headache, whore there seemed utter prostration of the 
central ganglionic nerves. 

Case 9. Viawkcpa ; reported by Dr. Bisnor. 

J. M, B. Sfept. 1st., 1850. Yellowish, greenish diarrhoM. ^ some griping pain ; 
pain in the eyeballs and across the forehead, more on the ri^flit side for some years 
past, but formerly in both temples alike, languid, listless, unaccountable feeling. 
A year ago had partial development of intermittent fever. At the time, said he 
, had “ the blues.” Could not bring hi.s thoughts to bear upon anything definitely. 

Hands bluish, inclined to coldness ; appetite poor. Was promptly cured of all 
these symptoms by a single dose of ?». 

; Eemakks — T he action of Apist-mellijica in the case of Mr. Butler (a single 
dose) remained about two months, and then the symptoms s(^oincd to require its 
repetition. A single dose reru'ved him as before, and he had no occasion for 
repeating it for four or five months. A single dose has always been suflfioient 
for him, and in no case do I recollect the improvement which set in, to have 
continued for less time than two months.' Mr. B. is 23 years of age, light com- 
plexion, spare and thin, muscular power not great, uses a good deal of tobacco. 

Case 10. Diarrhcea chronic ; rci>orted by Dr. Btsiiop. 

J. S., «jt, 6 yearn. Chronic diarrhoea and general emaciation. Sequelm of 
measles. In this ew there had been only a partial development of measles 
upon the surface, attended with fever and cough for two mouths, and then 
general emaciation, with tenderness of the bowels, loss of appetite until he was 
reduced to a mere skeleton. He then nsceived from me a few drops of apis, 
vfbich immediately imp’oved his appetite, bowels became regular, his flesh 
Returned, and he continued quite well for some months. Dec. 28th, 185(1, saw 
JstiB agin ; dry white tongue, loss of appetite, feverish heat during the night, 
and other times pale, emaciation going on. A few doses of the same remedy 
set him right 

him ai^in about the 1st of January, 1851, and, at the request of bis 
mptier, left him a number of doses of rtjotV, in case he should Tie?d it at any time 
in, future. He soon after got a dose and grew' w'orso, got another and then 
another, resulting in the development of a tumultuous action wdiioh, for nearly 
hours, seemed to threaten hiS life. At this time I was from home attending 
the of the Central Association, at TJtica, and did not see him until the 

paroxysm of excitement had nearly subsided. From his mother I learned the 
inflowing particulars of the case ; general heat and redness of the surface, like 
t^det,fevei^ wiih some eruption like measles, cough and laborious breathing 
ret^mblmg an alaming sjpge of croup, muttering, delirium, 4 * 0 . He got an 
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several oculists. Her eyelids were swelled, dark red, everted, denuded of the 
la«sho», granulations alcng the edf^os, the eonjanctiva reddened and full of dark 
vessels, th<‘ cornea drirkened'and smoky, vision very indistinct, eyes intolerant of 
light, running and agglutinated. Apis 80, every throe or four days, changed the" 
entire aspect of the case. The eyelids were relieved entirely, the conjunctiva 
lost its dark vessels, tho Cornea became clear, vision improved, and she left 
almost entirely well. 

Cask 21 . Tonsillitis '; rcporto<l by Dr. HrMFiiuEV's. 

A lady, fet. 20, subject to frequent attacks of quinsy, which, despite the appli- 
cation of the usual roin(Mlios, 6 «?W., lach, and mere,, generally ended in suppuration, 
was taken with one of the old attacks, viz., cliillinoss, th<‘n heat, violent pain in 
tho temples, redness and swelling of the tonsils, uvula and fauces, painful diiR- 
culty of swallowing, stinging pains in al tempting to do so. She received first 
aconite, then apis 80, m iiicli soon afforded relief, and under its use in 24 hours 
every \csiige of the complaint disappeared. She declares that she has never 
received such marked and substantial relief from any other Incdici^o as from it. 

Cask 22. 'Tonsillitis ; reported by Dr. Humphreys. 

An unmarried lady, mt. 2 S. fre(|[uently subject to .sore throat, was attacked 
with one of her usual ill turns, viz., violent pain in the forehead, lachrymal 
disposition, discouraged, (l(‘spomliiig mood, very greatly enlarged tonsils with 
rodno.ss and swelling of th<* uvula and entire fauces, also great difficulty of deglu- 
tition, and smarting pain in tho throat ; no appetite, tongue coated. Aeon, and bell. 
were given for twenty-four hours with no particular relief, when I resorted to 
apis at iut<*rvals of four hours cither alone or in alternation with mere. Ab 
immediate and decided elibct w'as produced, and in twenty-four hours she was 
dismissed with only a few doses of apis in case of relapse. 

Case 23. Reported by Dr. Wells. 

Mr. N. B. has had pains in the left hypochondriac region, extending upward 
into the chest. This case of several years’ duration, had not b<*or) benefitted 
by the usual remedies, arnica, sulph., &c. Took a few doses of ajns 3 , which 
entirely removed the disease. 

The following cases by Mad. De Bonneville were eominumeated to Dr. Hum- 
phreys by Dr. Hering. The guide in the choice of the remedy was the symptom 
of SWWLLINO. 

Case 24. — An old woman, some 80 years of age, sanguine nervous bilious 
temperament, bad a white puffy swelling of a paralyzed arm and hand. Three 
doses of the apis, one given daily, produced an entire removal of this symptom. 
About three months .if ter wards the same person from excessive grief became 
paralyzed upon her entire right side. Some ten days after her second stroke, 
the same symptom, swelling, occurred over the entire side, entirely cdosiiig her 
right eye. A few doses of the apis entirely removed this symptom. 

Case 25. — A woman about 37 years of age, sanguine nervous tempi rament, 
had both her eyes closed with a purplish, white swelling, preceded by intense 
pain in the right eye. One dose of the apis removed the swelling and when It 
returned a fortnight or so afterwards it was again removed by one dose, and: 
has not returned again in eleven months. 

Case 20.— A girl of 1.3 years. Gave the apis for a dark, puffy swelling under 
the eyes 5 a dose every three days for about a fortuight,<Jrith a sucem. . 



Case 27. — A child of nervous temperament, fifteeii montlis old, had a whitishjT^ 
red swelling of the lower portion of the anus, attended with intplerablo itching. 
Two doses of the apis at an interval of six days, entirely removed the affection. 

Case 28. — A man of 23 years ; sanguine nervousS bilious temperament. — Sud- 
den paralysis of the entire right side, with violent delirium, at times amount- 
ing to phrensy. Gave tho apis the first medicine, as I learned from his wife 
that he had, before his attack, sudden whitish swellings that itched violently 
upon his head, and sometimes upon his neck. In less than an hour after giving 
the apis he was broken out iu copntless places upon his head, and much quieted 
in his mind. The swellings subsided before morning, and his phrensy was such 
as to require throe men to hold him from throwing himself headlong from the 
bed, — Oiiie ft^p,-sul. one dosts and the apis fifteen minutes afterwards ; and he 
became riiiJonal, for tho most part of tho day, and much broken out upon the 
calves of his legs. Used the apis several times afterwards in this case, always 
with marked success. 

CaSe 29. — Used it for a lad fifteen years of age, lymphatic sanguine temper- 
ament, who had been poisoned in the woods, upon the face and hands without 
benefit. Used rhas^rad. with complete success. 

Case 30.-^A woman of about 30 years. Sanguine nervous temperament. 
Swelling of the tongue, with a dry, glossy, yellowish appearance, accompanied 
•with excessively painful vomitings of bile &c. Gave nux and hryonia until the 
vomiting was subdued, the sw(‘lling of the tongue continuing, gave apis twice, 
once in three hours, with a decidedly good effect. A ft5W months afterwards for 
the same symptoms gave the same medicine with good results. 

Case 31. — A young man about 20 years old, of sanguine bilious lymphatic 
temperament, had been thrown from a horse and his left knee hauly sprained. 
Gave the apis for the swelling, one dose. Some two weeks afterwards from 
standing upon it too much, the knee again swelled, and the use of tho apis^ one 
dose, immediately removed the swelling. 

Case 32. — A woman of about 30 years had swelled eyes every morning for 
a long time. Cured by three doses alternated with I never saw her. 

Case 33, — A man of about 45 years, nervous sanguine temperament — Pain- 
ful, puffy swellings of the knees. Five doses alternated with iodiunty a dose once 
ill three days, cured the affection. 
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NOTES ON THE PATHOGENESIS OP THE SEEDS OF THE 
“ NONDESCEIPT CEDRON WITH SOME CLINICAL 
OBSERVATIONS. * 

By John N. Casanova, M. D. 

(From the MoiUhly IJommopathie Revtew, Jwm 1861.) 

The phy siology of a drug, without the therapeutics, is dead knowledge ; its 
therapeutics, witliout its physiology, is blind opinion. Sure knowledge is only 
reached when we obtain the physico-pjithology of a remedy, blended into one 
by moans of a great general therapeutic principle.” — ^Dr. Mayerhofer, L, C. 


Symptomatic Group of the Mental Faculties. 

Gloomyj depressed spirits ; disposition to weep ; inquietude and 
excessive auguisli ; dulliie.ss of the senses ; torpor of the mental 
faculties, and tin en sin ess ; dread of friends, females particularly. 
Tlie greatoT part of tluisc symptoms were repeated in the morniuig, 
and aggravated at night. 

Clinical observations, — Ce<h'on has proved beneficial in a case of timid melan- 
choly, of several years’’ standing, with a regular intermittent tendency to suicide. 
The symptoms of this patient (a gentleman about 48 years of age, born in South 
Africa) were as follow Gloomy state of the mind, Innging for death; des- 
pondency, irresolution, hopelessness, despair, and tendency to suicide, but too 
timid to accomplish the act ; listlessness, and prostration of the powers of 
volition ; subject to impressions of fear and distress, with many imaginations 
during the day, and horrible dreams at night. 

I'he greater part of the above symptoms were more or less aggravated in 
every quarter of the moon, and much more so during the full moon. That of 
suicide was pre.sent every day, from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., during which time he used 
to make secret attempts against his life, almost always with a razor, but never 
had courage euougli to consummate the horrible act. 

I gave him cedron 12, in solution, at different intervals of time, after having 
tried auvum, and several other remedies, in vain. Under its influence, the peri- 
odical symptoms of suicide disappeared in a week ; the other mental manifes- 
tations remained much in the same state as before. 

Six weeks after this favourabl? result, his family persuaded him to take some 
.allopathic remedies for the said manifestations, when the suicidal thoughts and 
attempts returned again. Having lost sight of this pistient during the autago- 
nistic treatment, I am unable to say what has become of him. 


* The pathogenesis of Cedron, a drug so important in the treatment of Inter- 
mittent Fevers and other diseases, has not yet appeared, in any thing like a 
respectable shape, in any of our treatises or text-hooks on Materia. We have 
Xiot, therefore, hesitated to reproduce the following, though from an old number 
of a contemporary. We have added, as will be scon, the provings given in, 
Teste's Materia Medica, the results of which dd not seem to have boon 
incorporated by i>r. Casai)ova.>-i^yt^ot*. 
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The iiuIicatioTi wlikli led nie to adniiiiister cedr&n in this case, 
Avas the \vell-inarked periodicity, already described as chai’acteristic 
of tlio remedy, and as the leadin^» Kyiuj>tom of the group. 

I ain not prepared to account for the failiu'c of aunm>, whose sphere 
of action is honia'opathic to suicidal attempts, unless we adnnt that 
the toxins ho raw 92jathk'U// and speciJlr/H// each one invoKos a diircroiit 
mode of action, as 1 think it d<x^s ; hut j know, from experience, tliat 
whenever vital peiiodicity is the type, aurum does not meet inter- 
mittent symptoms of suicide, whilst cetlron will be the tnie specific 
for this form of diseasci, though unattended witli the honucopathic 
chanicteristi(t of suicide, because tlu? alternate manifestations of tliis 
symptom concspoiid 'svith the alternate eftects of tlui drug. Tliis 
proves Dr. Teste’s proimsition, whei*e he says “ that it is not .sulheient 
til at a drug, in order to be really homcvopathic to a giv(‘n disease, 
should be cajuiblo of jiroducing syinjitoms similar to those of the 
natural malady ; but that tlio altmiite ofibets of the drug and those 
of the disease must dovelo])e thcraiselves in the same order.” 


Si/mptomatlc Group of the Cephalic Rejjion, 

head dull an<l heavy in the evening ; distensivo litjadiicho, increased 
(luring the night; temporal aiiienes enlarged. Bejiding the hesul 
backwards, with pressure on the occiput and paiietal regions, as if 
thwsc parts were going to burst. 

Fif'rchend. cold, and as if it were empty, in the morning. 

The alxive symptoms were principally manifested in jirovoi's of a 
Voln[>buous disposition, and of an excitable nervous teinperamcmt ; 
and more in females tlian in men. They wen-e, more or less, repeated 
every day, whilst und(?r the ae.tion of cedron. 

<Fimcal Several cases of chronic intermittent headaches, with 

shooting and pressing pair.s in different parts of this organ, recurring at certain 
lieriods of the day or night, have been permanently cured with cedron, among 
which the following is a very interesting one 
A gentleman, 30 years of age, horn in the South of Spain, of an extremely 
voluptuous disposition and n4?rvous tcmpcrainoiit, had been suffering from a tic- 
like phin oyer the left eye, for more than thirteen years, with the singular cir- 
cumstance that such a pain never came on except imt coitu. He was radically 
eared in three days, with cedron. 

When circumstances had oecurred to give rise to the pain, his sufferings were 
Ro intense on waking iii the morning, that he was compelled to keep his room 
for several clay.-i, and was unable to eat or drink during the greater part of that 
.ThefoU&tiiiig symptoms were manifested during Iho paroxysm ; — 
^J^iring shooting pain on the left orbit, extending to the inner canthj, niwj to 
. RupWciliary ridge of the os frontis ; pressure on the occiput ; fprehead 
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pale and cold ; the temporal arteries were enlarged *, twitehin" of the eyedids ; 
Krojit exaeerbalion ; chilliiiess and feverishness, at intervals ; rij^idity of the 
nnpo of the iieelc ; restlessness ; tongue coated and dry, yellowish in lh<» centre 
and reddish at the borders ; cold extremities ; no api>etite ; no thirst ; skin cold 
and dry ; urine scanty and highly coloured ; constipation ; ineffectual urging 
to stool. 

The first day I saw him in the paroxysm, I administered cedron 2 in solu- 
tion ; afterw-ards, there was remission of the principal symptoms, and he slept 
well the greater part of the night. 

On the second day he f(dt comfortable. Tie eomplairipd of nothing except of 
W(‘akiiess of hf)dy ami inintl. A st'coiid dose of c/v/roa 2 ;»|)^ dry on the tongue, was 
given in the evening, and low diet prescribed. 

The third day the jiatient felt perf(‘ctly widk He had a copious discharge of 
urine, and seini-liqnid whitish fteees, sftinewhat like starch. As he wished for 
some substantial iiouHshiuent, it was given to him. 

The fourth day 1 h‘ rc.sinncd hia l)usine.ss, and had three doses more of 
iiedt'on of the .same potency, two globules each, to use immediately afttu* the n*- 
currenco of the exciting cau.stj, as a prophylaot/c. He took the medicine for 
two successive days, tvilhout the least recurrence of the .attack, and has conti- 
nued perfectly free ever since. 

Second r'aw.— A single female servant of mine, of sanguine temperament, and 
robust, 22 years of age, born in the Isle of Man, subject to frctpjcnt iio<!tunml 
sperniaperthy, had been suffering from simiku* pain^ for three years before she 
came to my service, w hich pain, over the h‘fi. eye, was aecoinpauied by similar 
symptoms to those of the last case, exc<*j)t the pre.ssnre on tk'* occiput and rigi- 
tlity of the nape of the neck. She felt those symjd-oms after her involuntary 
spermaperthy, on waking in the morning, and suffered very mucli from them till 
about noon. 

She took 2 grains of cedron, first decimal trituration, in a single dosc‘, during 
the apyrexia, and another the following night ; and these two doses were suffi- 
cient to check the pain and to remove the cause. 

Symptmmtic Group of the Ocukir 1^ eg ton. 

Eyes protruding and red, with pre.ssive pain, extending to the fore- 
head. 

Pupils fixed and dilated. Objects appeared red at night to one 
prover, who was very sensitive to the action of cedron, and yellowish, 
during the day ; these symptonis lasted seven days in the same pro- 
ver (a young lady 1 S years of age), and disa2)peared after the adminis- 
tration of belladonna as an antidote to cedron. 

Eyelids injected, bright red, and painful wlien pressed. 

Enlargement of the meibomiun ghuids and conjunctiva. 

OUnicinl Observations — A gril, 11 years of ago, suffering from photopsla, w ho, 
among other symptoms, perceived a rod luminous colour on every object at night, 
by artificial light, had Inn* sight restored to its normal condition by taking six 
l^lobules of cedroH 30“, iu solution, given at three divers intervals, in the after- 
noon. 
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Symptomatic Group of the Aundular Jleyton. 

Buzzing of the eai-s towards noon ; hardness of hearing at night. 

Clinical OtBervaiions. — Several persons, of both sexes, who had been treated 
with excessive massive doses of sulphate of quinine, for intermittent fever, after 
the fashion of the old school, were very much troubled with the above mentioned 
symptoms, as the peculiar effects of that drug ; and were permanently cured 
with cedron^ in different potencies. 

Symptomatic Group of the Facial Region, 

Flying heat, alteimted with cliills, towards evening, witli bloated 
appearance \ cheeks red and burning at night, pale and cold in the 
morning ; pressing or tearing pain in one or both cheeks, with occa- 
sional shoots tinder the orbits ; spasmodic twitchings of the muscle 
levator palpehrve auperioris, observed in two provers during three suc- 
cessive nights. 

Clinical Oft^cn'afions.— Many neuralgic pains of the facial nerves {protopaU 
gia)i more in females titan men, manifested on the right, and sometimes on the 
left side of the face, have been successfully treated with cedron 12 and 30. The 
attacks were, in some individuals, very distressing, and attended with spasmodic 
distortion of the muscles corresponding to the affected region (the zygomaiic 
process almost always), and recurring in regular paroxysms of indefinite dura- 
tion. 


Symptomatic Group of the Buccal Region, 

Mouth dry, with viscous saliva, when talking ; thirst, and desire 
for cold water, at noon ; warm during^ the night; avei-sioii to cold 
water in tht| evening ; the saliva becomes sour at night; pricking 
of the Tougue early in the moniing, whicli goes off after eating. 

Clinical Observations,^ A single lady, 22 years of age, from the north of 
England, had suffered for more than three years from a peculiar affection of the 
month and tongue, which appeared only with the catamenia>^ and lasted as long 
tha^ 'discharge. The symptoms were as follow : mouth and tongue very dry ; 
difficulty of speech ; great thirst at all times ; painful pricking in the tongue, 
with a sensation of burning heat j she felt, at times, as if the tongue was pari^ 
lyzed ; pfle colour of the face ; deep snnken eyes ; odontalgia every night ; 
fetid, odour of the breath . ^ 

itps cold; bluish, and dry ; slight bleeding of the gums now and then. 

AH these symptoms terminated with the catamenia, with a profuse ptyalism 
and leucorrhm^i discharge, which lasted two days* At my suggestion, she took 
two gr^ns of Cedron, third decimal trituration, two days before the menstrual 
Jmjdmrge bad i^t in, for three succesM^^ imdthe disease disappeared 

Ripely from tiid^ 
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SympUmaty^ Group of the Respiratory Region. 

Laryrm constricted and tender ; difficulty of swallowing ; difficult 
respiration, with partial loss of the voice, recurring at different 
intervals. 

Clinical Observations.-^^ case of chronic intermittent laryngitis in a young 
married lady, erroneously treated for Phthisis pulmonalis, by an allopathic 
physician, was cured with four doses of cedron 30, in one week's time. The 
paroxysms came on regularly every evening, with shivering chills, and lasted 
about two hours, terminating with a profuse perspiration. 

Ortkopneea . — A very healthy-looking young person, 16 years of age, suffered 
from suffocating fits regularly every day, from 10 to 12 o’clock, a.m.. There were 
sensations of choking or stifling ; difficulty of breathing, obliging her to stand 
>n an erect position ; enlargement of the tonsils during the attack, with redness 
of the velum palati, and constant need of swallowing. All these symptoms were 
aggravated after sleeping, and mitigated by eating. Two grains of cedron, first 
decimal trituration, cured this girl in two days after lack,, are., phos., and tart, 
«ti6.,.had been administered in vain, during two weeks, by another homoeopathic 
physician, notwithstanding their pretended isomorphous relation. 

Symptomatic Group of the Thoracic Region. 

Oppression of the chest and throbbing of the heart. 

These are characteristic symptoms of the venom of serpents, 
described by those who have observed and experienced its effects ; 
and for which cedron is a sovereign remedy. Almost all provers of 
cedron have felt the abovementioned symptoms, in a greater or lesser 
intensity, particularly those in whom fever paroxysms were 
developed. 

Symptomatic^ Group of the stomach and Intestinal Regions. 

Stomach, — Sensation of heat, and fulness in this organ ; disten* 
fiion, and disposition to nausea, generally aggravated by rest, but re- 
lieved by walking and eating. 

Clinical Observations , — A gentbman, 60 years of age, of sanguine tempera- 
ment, and of sedentary habits, had been allopathically treated for chronic dys- 
pepsia, although Uiere were no sufferings whatever from food or drink ; on the 
contrary, food afforded him some relief. His symptoms were — uncomfortable 
feeling of the stomach, which ilbliged him to lie down ; great sensitiveness of 
the priDcordiat region pulse small and hard ; dryness of the mouth and fauces 
depressed spirits apd inquietude. These symptoms appeared every day, from 
10 till 11, A.M., and lasted from one to two hours, after which there was prostra- 
tion of the body and mind for an hour or two. All these sufferings, to which 
t^is patient had been subject for the eleven months preceding, disappeared after 
tasking two grains of cedton, first decimal trituration, daidng the apyrexia, evhry 
d^y for three dayil. 
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Ahdonmi, — Hard and distended towards evening ; flatulence in 
the morning, with slight colic, and occjisional dischaige of fetid 
wind ; Stitches^in the spleen and in the liver. 

—Constipation ; unsuccessful urging to relievo the bowels ; 
yellowish loose evacuations, three days after taking large quantities 
of cedron^ in some pro vers ; amd whitisli, mixed with fmgments of a 
mass, similar to clotted milk in others. 

Climral Observations . — Three children, from 4 to 7 years of ago, safiTering 
from wlilte, frothy, and papeseent evacuations, immediately after meals, accom- 
panied with slight colic and inodorous discharge of wind, were cured with redron 
'C and 12, taken in solution, two hours before meals. 

Symptomatic Group of the Genlto^irlnary Jlegmu. 

Genital . — Plures homines, membro gen its li noctu erecto, ai’debant 
in Venereal. Excitatio genitalis diluculo in duabus niiptis nmli cum 
emissione leucorrhece simili, et mammis turnefactis cum qiiodam 
dolore. In juvene emissio, gonorrliem similis, triduum perstans, et 
sponte siia cessans, mcdicamento interiiiisso. 

Urinary . — Scanty urine ; dark, witli sediment, in both sexes j 
frequent urging to urinate, but ineffectual. 

Clinieal Observitiions. — Two females, suffering from leucorrlwea, regclarly 
every month, five or six days previous to the appearance of the catamenia, with 
pain in the uterus, and enlargement of the vulva, w'Ore permanently cured with 
cedron (5, taken four clays before the recurrence of the usual symptoms. Another 
young person wa,, cured with two doses of cedron, two grains each, of the first 
decimal trituration in solution. She had been suffering for several months from 
a periodical loucorrheeal discharge, which appeared in the place of the catfi- 
menia. Siie, W’as restored to her normal condition the third month after she took 
the medicine. 

Symptomatic Ghroup of the Upper a^id Lcmer Extremities. 

Upper . — Passing pains in the elbows and fore-arms, with a cold 
sensation, extending to the hands towards noon. 

ioM^r.-t-Lancing pains in the joints of the knees ; contracting 
pains in the legs, as if produced from contusion, in the evening. 
These and the above vrere relieved by friction, when not followed by 
chills^ or shivering of the whole body, as jirecursors of fever. 

* Symptomatic Group of Pyresim. 

Feverwh paroxysms every day (quotidian) in aome provers, and 
..^very other day (tertian) in others, towards 8 o^clock, p. m., preceded 
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by depressed spirits, dulneaa of the senses, and. prossive headache at 
iu)ou ; cramps, then contracting and tearing pains in the upper and 
lower extremities, with a cold sensation in tlie hands and feet 
numtli dry, great thirst, and desire for cold water ] dulls and shiver- 
ing; sometimes very strong shuddering of the whole body ; palpita- 
tion of the heart and hurried respiration; pulse weak and oppressed. 
These symptoms lasted from one to two hours, and varied much in 
intensity ; they were followed by a sensation of dry heat, and then 
of a profuse perspiration, full and quick pulse, with animated red 
face; cold jxml pale in the apyrexia; thirst and desire for warm 
drinks." 

" •Clinical Olserualions — Hundreds of cases of intermittent fever, of diifcreiit 
types, have been successfully treatcid with eedron, in different countries suice 
1847, many of which had resisted the jietion of other druf^s, prc\iously adminis- 
tered, by physic!ian> <4* both schools. Cedron was gi\cn in th(‘ suitable quantity, 
quality, and form, immediately after the first staji^e (during heat), and as soon as 
the third stage (sweat), had set in ; and again, from two to three hours beforo 
the usual time, or return of the next paroxysm. 

Drs. Petroz and Testt^, of Pai-is, and the Rfjv. F. A. Esi)anet, of 
Algiers, were the first medical men who emjdoycd cedron with equal 
success ill tlic3 same disease, the former in Fiuiice, and the latter in 
Africa ; and I claim the honour of being the first jdiysician who, 
since 1847, administered this dimg homocopathically in South America 
and in Spain. I am not aware that cedron had been used in any of 
the Britsh Isles before my arrival in England (185.5), for any of the 
maladies against which it has proved t«» be efficacious. My enquiries 
among me<]ical men and homeopathic chemists prove tliat they knew 
nothing more about this drug at that time than what had been said 
by J3r. Tciste, in his JInferia Afedicay which appeared (tlie American 
edition) the year before. In eonsequence thereof, I distributed 
several seeds among my friends, in the hope that a better qualified 
pen would have written, ere tliis, the results of some experiments 
made on tlie subject. 

I could give the history of many cases treated by myself in those 
countries, but the IJinits of this paper do not allow me to extend 
b< 3 yond those I Have already given. Lot it suftice to say that the 
evidence of my statement is cori*olx)rated by the reports of the above- 
mentioned gentlemen, whose authority is incoutroveriible. Their 
experience and mine on the subject constitute ample doA^a to establish 
therapeutic properties of mirou as an anti-periodic of the first class 
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for those forms of intermittent fevers peculiar to or endemic in hot 
and marshy regions j and for other affections whose type is iiUal 
periodicity. * 

Symptomatic Qrovp of the Sleeping State. 

Kestless sleep and confused dreams in both sexes j sometimes very 
profound sleep ] a general feeling of fatigue after awaking, if the 
time has exceeded more tlian six hours, and a general weakness of 
the body and mind. 

Clinical Observatione. — A grown up person and twro children (a girl and boy)^ 
who were in the habit of getting up at night and walking about the room in a 
perfeet and profound state of sleep, were cured, in less than a week’s time, of 
that sort of periodic somnambulism, by repeated doses of relron, 0 and 12, 
taken two hours before going to bed ; and their ufiintcrrupted sleep was re*, 
stored. The former of ihese three patients could read and play on the piano- 
forte in that state. At other times sho would descend from her bedroom to the 
pantry, and help herself to food, returning to her chamber without disturbing 
any one in the house. The little girl was in the habit of taking her needlework 
and sewing in her bed. The hoy would insist always in opening the front door, 
to go, as he said, to school,” carrying his books and bag with him. 

These sleep-walkers w'ere very sensitive to dynamic remedies, as I had the 
opportunity of observing at that time, and during other illnesses, afterwards. 

Symptomatic Group of tlie Nervous System. 

Cedron has not developed, in any of the pro vers subject to its in- 
fluence, the totality of symptoms peculiar to those diseases classed by 
nosologists unaer the head of nervous affections, such as epilepsy, chorea^ 
and eclampsia, excepting tliose recorded under the cephalic, orbital, 
auriculai', facial, and buccal regions, some of which are peculiar 
to nervous, chronic headaches, and to different forms of chronic and 
and acute neuralgia of the said regions ; and yet cedron has proved 
beneficial in some forms of the first-named maladies (as it has in 
the preceding cases of somnambulism), when thc^ were manifested 
in i>aroxysms of regular periods of time, as it will bo seen in the 
following 

, Ctinieol Ob8ervation8,^Two cases of epileptic patients hare been p/irmanenlly 
cured with cedron 12 and 30. The Brst was a boy, about 12 years of age, and 
the Si^oud a yuttug lady, of 17. In the former the attacks were announced by 
headache, and numbness of the arms and legs; then followed flashes of light 
before tlie eyes, palpitation of the heart, and loss of consciousness ; the little 
patient then fell, and the paroxysm took place with Convulsions of the whole 
body, lasting from eight to leu minuted The attadc was r^ulorly repeated 
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every day, from i> to 6, p.m., for which cedron 12 .was given immediately after 
the paroxysm, and again at noon, on the corresponding day of the attack, for 
six aiiernate days. After this he felt perfectly well, and has continued so ever 
since. 

The latter was a case of menstrual epilepsy, precursory symptoms of w'hich 
were manifested precisely tho same day that the catamenia commenced ; these 
symptoms v(*rtigo, tinnitus mtrwm, and irregularity in the action of tho 
heart ; then the aura epilainica followed, with loss of consciousness, and falling. 
The patient uttered a distreshing cry now and then, alternated with risiis sar- 
donicus, and slight foaming at the mouth, during the attack. Cedron .30, four 
globules in each dose, dry on tho tongue, given the day before the usual periodic 
discharge, and again after the paroxysm, during two successive months, cured 
the disease. 

Chorea , — A recently married w'oman, 27 years of age, of sanguine tempera- 
ment, and robust, born in tho north of Scotland, suffered, /) 0 S< c■o/^7/w^, from irre- 
gular and uncontrollable movements of the muscles of the left upper and lower 
extremities, and of some portions of the faee, manifested by grimaces and con- 
tortions of different kinds ; these symptoms lasted from fifteen to tw’enty 
minutes ; she could not speak without stammering, and her respiration was very 
much affected ; she also had involuntary discharge of urine and fmces, at times, 
during the attack. 

Her husband consulted me on the subject, and explained every symptom of 
tho case. From circumstances which came to my knowledge during a pro- 
fessional e.\amination, I gave cantharis, platina, belladonna, hyosciamus, and 
stramjonmm, but without any effect. Cedron, how ever, in two grain doses of 
the first decimal trituration, administ< red before and again after coitus, at three 
different times, put an end to her sufferings ; anci she continues to cpjoy most 
excellent health. 

Eclampsia , — A female baby, 14 months old, and of an unusually precocious 
dovelopment, suffered from convulsions caused by the process of dentition. 
The attacks came on every day at 5 p.m., and lasted about ten minutes. They 
were manifested by her first refusing the breast, by a dull appearance of the 
eyes, livid face, and chills, followed by convulsions of the upper and lower 
extremities, and insensibility. On her recovery from the paroxysm, she remain- 
ed dull and somewhat lethargic for about balf-an-hour. 

This little snfierer had had two attacks before 1 saw her, tho symptoms of 
which were described, as above, by her own mother, a very intelligent lady, and 
a firm adherent to the homoeopathic method. The baby was bathed in warm 
water, and some ignatia administered by her parent without any effect. I 
managed to be present at the third expected paroxysm, and gave her, in the 
meantime (two hours before the usual time of the attack), two globules of 
cedron (30) dry on her tongue. I called again at tho corresponding hour (5 
o’clock), and was very agreeably surprised to learn that the child was taken ill 
abouf^ twenty minutes before my arrival, but with symptoms much modified, and 
of a very short duration (five minutes only). She was perfectly conscious, but 
atill looked weak and depressed. I repeated the remedy immediately, ga,ve 
some to tho ntirse, and left a third dose for the baby, to be taken on the.fpllow- 
ing day about noon. By this treatment alone the child escaped from tiie fourth 
piu^oxysm, and continued well up to this day. Another case of 
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Epileptiform edampeia, in a prej^ant woman, 27 years of age, born in the 
south of Spain ; of nervous temperament, and in her first state of utero-gosta- 
tion, of 7 months* standing, was cured, after the second paroxysm, with 
eedron (12), admininstered before and after the attack, which came on regular- 
ly twice a day (morning and evening at the same hours), with the follow'ing 
premonitory symptoms-^intenso pain in the forehead ; tumid face, with pupils 
much dilated ; then a feeling of giddiness, resulting in her falling down in 
the most distressing convulsions ; insensibility ; closed teeth, and frothy secre- 
tion from the mouth ; difficult respiration, irregular pulse, and palpitation of the 
heart. Thw state lasted for about six or eight minutes ; she felt very weak on 
the recovery of her eonsciouancss, discharging a large quantity of inodorous 
urine, as cletit* as pure water. 

This patient had four attacks before I saw her. which were attributed to her 
having witnessed the execution of a criminal. These had been treated by an 
allopathic physician (who has since embraced homcEopathy), w'ith what he then 
called ^^antispasmodic remedies.” lie became much interested in this rase, 
watching it to the last ; and ii*om the information I gave him about Cedron, 
and about the hounieopathic law, he was induced to investigate our doctrine, 
and to accept it. He now is practi.^ing it with success. 

Summary. 

From the information obtained by reliable persons, wdio have 
observed and experienced the anti-venoinons properties of cedron in 
cases where individuals have been bitten by different kinds of serpents, 
and from the preceding symptomatic aiTungcment, as well as from tho 
clinical obseiwations connected with the administration of the same 
remedy in difierent diseases, we come to the following conclusions, 
viz., that cedro i is — 

1st. An absolute aiiti<lote to tlic venom of those scrj)ent8 indigen- 
oXis to the eoimtry whence tliis drug originates, having the property 
of jmsitively neutralising or countenictmg the venom itself, so that 
the progress of its toxical effects is almof>t instantaneously checked. 

2nd. A real hoinieopathic agent to certain forms of intermittent 
fevers, endemic to damp, warm, and low marsliy regions, being capable 
of affecting the healthy organism precisely as tho natural disease 
does. 

3?^d. An infallible sj>ecific to different non-pyrexial ailments, whose 
type is cbaiUcterised by a well-marked periodicity, no matter what 
other symptoms may accompany the disease — a pi’ 02 )erty which ought 
not to be confounded with that possessed by, or inherent to, Uopathic 
remedies, having the efficacy of curing certain kinds of ailments, by 
the w©ll%nown law isqimlm affecting the healthy 

in like msuiner to the affection they cure, whereas cedron 
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This apparent paradox might perhaps be explained by the fiict tliat 
mial periodicity is the , typo-symptom^ or emblem of symptoms, if I 
am allowed to use this expression — a symptom par excellence which 
leads other symptoms in either regular or irregular i)eriod8 of times, 
and in a greater or lesser degree of intensity, and by the circum- 
stance that when a given disease is |.>eriodically governed by tlie re- 
cme 7 bce of the same symptoms (be what they may) at fixed arid in 
definite intervals, cedron then meets that phenomenon homoeopath i- 
cally and specifically at once ; an<l 

4th. An efficient prophylactic to those forms of fever mentioned 
in the second con dusion. Cedron, in siicli cases, prevents their 
develojmiont, when taken oppemtuuely and in suitable doses, as 1 
.have .seen it in hundreds of persons with equal success in Spain, 
Africa, and South America. This sort of antagonism certainly gives 
immunity to tliose constantly exj^osed to the deleterious disetvse- 
producing agents of those I'egions, whilst under the influence of the 
drug. Tlut in using cedron as a prophylactic, care should be taken 
not to repeat the dose too frequently, otherwise pathogenetic effects 
will be pruduce<l by it. 

Tbo following table shows the anatomical regions and physiological 
functions affected by cedron on fourteen different persons in health, 
and of different sexes and age, including myself, to whom the drug 
was adiuinistercd through the stomach in different preparations, at 
different intervals of time, and in different quantitative doses, vi?.: — 

1st. Tlie concentrated aqueous solution, and the first and tliird 
decimal potencies, from the same solution. 

2nd. The first, second, and third decimal triturations from the 
pure powdered drug. , 

Triturations have proved to act quicker and more intensely than 
solutions. Is it not rational to suppose that it should be so] The 
triturated drug contains all its constituent princijdes, whereas from 
the solution nothing but the soluble elements are obtained. It is, 
tlien, from the lesser proportional quantity of the essential principle 
v/hich constitutes the active force of the drug, coutaiued in the solu- 
tion or tincture, that its characteristic property is less intense. 

Some of those individuals were very sensitive to the action of the 
drug,, whilst others were, on the contrary, very refractory to every one 
of the stated preparations. But thoir receptivity became, in some, ^ 
very great when ill, as I had the oppoi-tunity of witnessing more 
idian once. 

Four of the provers took the medicine unconsciously* It wal thus 
administei^ to them purposely in order to avoid the effects of ima- 
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gination, with respect to the real action of the drug upon their or- 
ganism. I am, therefore, convinced that the symptoms recorded, 
after their sensations, are true and reliable. 


Anatomical Hegiona 

Affected 

Adults. 

Affected 

Children. 

1 

Non- 

Affected. 

1 

Total 

Affected. 

and Physiological 
Functions affected by 
cedron on the different 
PrOTeis. 

Males under 
30 years. 

Females under 
20 years. 

Males under 
12 years. 

Females under 
12 years. 

Adult Males 
and Children. 

Adult Females 
and Children. 

Alhilt Males 
and Children. 

Adult Feiuaiesj 
aud Children. 

Menttvl 

3 


5 

2 

# 

2 

1 

H 

5 

7 

Cephalic 

4 


6 . 

1 

3 

0 


6 

9 

Ocular 

2 


3 

1 

2 

3 


3 

5 

Auricular 

« 


5 

1 

2 

0 


7 

7 , 

Facial 

2 


3 

1 

4 

3 


3 

7 

Buccal 

1 


2 

1 

2 

4 


2 

4 

Respiratory 

3 


4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

7 

Thoracic 

4 


5 1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

7 

Stomach k Intestinal .. 

2 


3 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

4 

Genito-urinary 

Upi»er and Lower 

2 


7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

I » 

Extremities 

3 


4 

1 2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

7 

Pyrexical 

3 


5 1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

. 7 

^omiius 

4 


6 

1 1 ' 

1 

1 

1 

5 

7 

Nervous 

2 


3 

1 1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 


I have also instituted a few provings with tl»o concentrated solu- 
tion of cedron, by introducing a sufiicient cpiantity of it through tho 
i3kin, spme by inhalation, and others by enema ; and sucli provings 
have, more or less,. coiTesponded with those made by taking tlie drug 
into the stomach ; and in thfise experimental trials, I have employed 
the second and third method of administration natiwil maladies 
when homoeopathically adapted to them, and to the race of men to 
whom the medicine was thus given. 

I shalj. now terminate my imperfect notes on the physiological and 
therapeutical ranges of cedron, in which I have bef3n practically en- 
^fcged ever since I became acquainted with this drug — with Bri 
Ilempers conclusion of his lecture on Aconitum napellus (see his 
Materia Medica, [»age 195), where he writes : — “That it is only by 
stnd^ig the'physiblogic effects of ouir 'drugs with constant referenpe 
t<^4he pathological conditions with which they arci in therai)outio rap- 
^at we shall iveave a goWen thread, which, like AimdndB thread 
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of old, will lead us through the dark maze of symptomatology, into 
the bright sunsliine of therapeutic truth.” 

Note , — When 1 use the exiiression potency ’* in the course of these notes, it 
must be understood that that term has no relation to quantity, or number, but to 
the adaptation to races of men, and to the peculiar diseases for which the drug is 
given. In this sense, a high potency of c*=-dron may be a far more efficient po- 
tency for an individual born in a southern latitude, and for a malady endemic to 
hot regions, than for a northern one, or for a disease not peculiar to cold cli- 
mates, than a low [lotency. Whereas, on the other hand, a few grains of tho 
massive drug may excite a more positive curative influence, and therefore con- 
stitute a more efficient potency for a Northerner than for a Southerner, in either 
hot or cold latitudes (sec my suggestions on the adaptation of drugs to different 
races of men, page !208). 


Provings from Teste’s Materia Medica. 

Firet proving, M. G. B . . . , a native of Wallachia, 24 years old, skin white, 
hair auburn ; not very fat ; constitution delicate ; enjoyed good health at the 
time of tho trial. 

The proving was instituted with ten drops of the sixth dihition in 
a tumblerful of water, of which the prover took a table-spoonful 
every morning for four days, and a table-spoonful morning and even- 
ing on the fifth day, after which h© discontinued the medicine. On 
the day following, the sixth day of the proving, the following symp- 
toms showed themselves : 

30^7a of Aug. 1851. At three o’clock, shuddering all over the 
body, with malaise iMid desire to lie down ; the shuddering is renewed 
by motion ; hands, feet and nose are cold ; flying heat in the face, 
several times ; and lastly, towards six o’clock in the evening, con- 
stant heat in' the face, which looks animated, with smarting in the 
©yes, especially when closing them. Lips dry, with desire to moisten 
them often. Headache, especially in the bottom of the orbits, com- 
pelling him to close the eyes, and extending to the occiput. While 
this congestion of the lujad lasts, the shuddering continues all tire 
time ; the hands, feet and nose remain cold ; urine of a dark-red 
color, 

of Aug. — Malaise with much weakness ; loss of appetite ; 
red urine ; uo stool. 

of Sept, — Same as the day before ; in the evening, copious 

stool. 
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2(i Wonknoss ; fJatukmt colic, in the morning, with dis- 
charge of fetid flatulence. After talking, the saliva becomes 'v^hite 
and thick like cream. At throes o’clock, the paroxysm of the previ- 
ous day returns again, but much feebler. 

M Weakness ; the appetite returns ; laming, passing pains 

in the joints, and especially the riglit elbow. 

Uh the symptoms disappear. 

hth Slight shuddering, only towards throe o’clock. No symp- 
tom of any consequence either on the next or the following days, 

Second pt&\}ing ^Mra. T., 27 voars, sanguine tpmperarmuit, dedicate constitu- 

tion, disposed to cerebral congesLioiia, although her head is rather small ; lively 
and cheerful: want of decision; very sensitive to the action ef drugs. Ten 
drops of the sixth dilut. in a glass of water ; a toblcspooiifnl morning aifd even- 
ing, for two days only. 

First day . — At nine oVlock in the morning. Pain at tlio dhow 
and right forearm, as from a shock or blow, for a quaiter of an liour. 
Oppressive pain in the chest, extending to the back every now and 
then, with frequent desire to moan and lake a long breath. Pi'cssuro 
at tlie right temple, causing a dull pain in the whole .right side of 
the head. These .symptoms continue part of the imjrning, but disap- 
pear completely towards noon. 

Towards six o’clock in the evening (immediatoly after dinner), cold 
all over ; shudtlering in the bock ; icy coldness of the feet ; the 
hands are burning ; *seiisation in tlie eyes as if one had wept a good 
deal. 

Por a week pa^st she had had a frequent desire to urinate ; this 
ceased on tlie first day of the proving. 

Second day.— Pain in the riglit arm, as the day before, (at nine 
o’clock in the morning) distended abdomen ; borborygini in the left 
side of the abdomen. In the evening, towards half-past six, half an 
hour after dinner ; shuddering in the back and legs ; niuisual paleness 
of the hands; re<lface; heaviness of the head; stretching, towards 
seven in tlie evening ; general coldness all evening ; increase of tJie 
headache, in the 0];3cn air (towards nine o’clock) ; pimsive pain over 
the eyes as if a band were tied round the parts ; no thirst during 
the, shuddering ; dry heat at night. 

IMfd day . — (No medicine had been taken since the day previous). 
No perceptible symptoms in the morning. Towards five in the after 
jnoon : intolerable prickling itching at Ihe temgue, obliging’ her to 
iriih. organ incessant!;^ against the palate ; at the same time taste 
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as of iron in the moiitU, causing a profuse flow of saliva ; sour taSte, 
colic at dinner ; unsuccessful urging to stool. At half past six, 
feverish paroxysm like that of the day previous, but more intense, 
with smarting in the eyes, wliich is only stopped for a monijent by 
rubbing ; laming and weary pains in the shoulders; profuse emission 
of watery urine. 

Fourth day. — In the morning, pain at the heel, as from an abscess, 
only when walking, for one hour, after which period the pain ceaaea 
entirely. 

Towards six oV;lock, feverish paroxysm similar to that of the previ- 
ous day, but less marked. 

Fifth day. — Constipation ; the evening-paroxysm is much less 
violent than that of t\^o days previous, but much more so than the 
paroxysm of the day previous. 

Eighth day . — Pains in the loins and back, on rising in the morning.. 
In the evening, towards half past live : pricking at the tongue ; 
itching at the eyes ; shuddering, an hour after, with heat in the flice ; 
liauds pale, feet and ti*> of the nose cold. 

Twenty-second day. — Sliglit sliuddering towards nine o’clock in the 
evening. 

The febrile jiaroxysm returned, one day stronger, the next weaker, 
for more than three weeks in succession, and at least for twenty days, 
after discontinuing tdie drug. 'Various un])leasant sensations^ such 
as contusive pains at the elbow, or pains as from an abscess at the 
heel, likewise recurred periodically every morning about nine o’clock,, 
but only the flrst week. From the second day of the proving, the 
apj)etitc» decreased considerably, the alvine evacuations became less 
frequent, and tlie headache, which generally consisted in a pressure 
at the top of the head, slight in the day-time and somewhat violent, 
only at the moment when the shuddering commenced, never ceased 
altogether ; the face was? generally slightly bloated. 

Third praviny. — Miss C., 17 years old, lymphatico-nervous ; skin fine and 
white : hair ash-colored ; face pale ; shape rounded ; small ; neck and head 
considerably developed ; of an enthusiastic turn of mind ; very sensitive to the 
action of drugs ; suffering with a nervous affection of the heart, for which sfa<f 
took cedron, four globules of the sixth dil., dissolved in a tahte-spoonful of 
water ; this medicine did her no good ; on the contrary, it produced the follow- 
ing eWtfCts : 

. day. — ^Towards six o’clock in the evening (the medicine hod 

bm taken at nine in the morning) ; shuddering, soon foMowod by a 
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dull and heavy fro^ital headache, spreading to both parietal regions, 
with redness of the eyes, Itcliing of the inner and outer sides of the 
eyelids ; icy coldness of the hands and tlie tip of the wose, even in the 
midst of the febrile reaction, (the pulse is 80 ,) the remainder of the 
face l»eing tod and burning ; lastly, dimness of sight j dilatation of 
the pupils ; objects look red ; mouth dry, with thick, viscous saliva ; 
constriction of the tliroat, which scarcely allows her to swallow the 
saliva ; anxiety ; restlessness, generally malaise. 

Night r^tless \ no sleep, with a flow ctf confused' ideas until five in 
the morning (until then the p^’over had always slept well at nights). 

Secmid day. — No other symj)toms but those of her disease, until 
half past five in the afternoon, when a paroxysm similar to the previ- 
ous one, takes place \ she took a dose of lachesis, and the paroxysms 
did not return. 
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THE LATE HOMCEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
IN CALCUTTA. 

We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for a 
copy of the First Half-yearly Eeport of the Calcutta 
Native Homoeopathic Hospital, founded by Dr. C. 
Fabre Tonnere in January, and opened for the recep- 
tion of patients, in March 17th, 1852, under the patron- 
age of Lieut-General Sir John H. Littler, G. C. B., 
then Deputy Governor of Bengal. The Institution 
did not meet with the support it deserved. A native 
gentleman of Calcutta had promised to place a large 
and convenient house at the disposal of Dr. Tonnere ; 
but some “ recent circumstances” rendered “ this expec- 
tation improbable,” and it was “ feared that owing to 
the lack of funds, the Hospital must be shortly closed.” 
The hospital was closed after about a year and a half from 
its foundation. Subsequently to the publication of this 
the first report the funds did not permit of the publica- 
tion of a second. So that the report under notice was 
the first and last that was ever published by the 
hospital, and as such it is a most interesting document, 
as forming the only written page of the history of 
homoeopathy in India down to a very recent peisod. 
The report has become so very scarce that after years 
of fruitless search we had despaired of ever having a 
sight of it, when the other day, to our agreeable surprise, 
Ba'bu S'ambhu Chandra Mukhopa'dhya'ya, who had 
like ourselves taken a deal of trouble in finding it for 
us, placed it in our hands. We publish the report 
entire, exactly as we found it, without even correcting 
the obvious typographical errors, and we have no 
doubt that, as friends of homoeopathy and therefore 
anxious to be acquainted with its history, our readers 
will feel interested in its contents. 

There is nothing remarkable in the report itself 
except that six cases of Lepra Vulgcvris, three of 
Lepra Tuben'culosa, two of Lepra AWa, and one of 
Cancer are said to have been cured. We have authen- 
tic proof of the two cases of cure of Lepra Alba 
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mentioned here, in one of which there was relapse, 
agaiin yielding to the same mode of treatment. 
This tallies with our own experience of the disease. 
We are, however, inclined to be sceptical about the 
reputed cures of Lepra Tuherculosa. We do not doubt 
there was improvement of these cases under homoeo- 
pathic treatment, but so far as our own experience goes, 
we caimot persuade ourselves to believe there was 
radical cure of any of them. As for the case of 
Camer that was cured, we cannot help suspecting 
that there must have been either error in diagnosis, or 
mistaking improvement for cure. 

The publication of the report, we are told, and as 
might have been expected, called forth much comment 
of an antagonistic nature in the local papers, and the 
above reported cures must have helped to give an air 
of reasonableness to the criticisms, and no doubt con- 
firmed many in their disbelief. This, however, cannot 
justify the Calcutta Public having allowed the Insti- 
tution to die from want of support ; and this certainly 
does not take away from the praise due to Dr, Tonnere 
for not only having conceived the idea of founding, but 
having succeeded in founding, and in carrying on, a 
Homoeopathic Hospital in Calcutta at a time when 
homoeopathy was known only to a few military 
men and perhaps to a few civilians, who used to keep 
boxes of globules to treat themselves and their dear 
ones to escape not only from the sufierings of disease 
in a foreign land, but also from the horrors of the 
orthodox practice. Short-lived as the Calcutta Native 
Homoeopathic Hospital was, we have ho doubt, it has 
contributed greatly to the advancement of Homoeo- 
pathy in India, and the names of its founder and 
promoters would deserve to be handed down to 
posterity as the pioneers of the blessed system in 
this part of the world. 
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“ Concerning the publication of novel facts,” says 
Sir Humphry Davy, “ there can be but one judgment ; 
“for facts are independent of. fashion, taste and 
“ caprice ; and are subject to no code of criticism. 
“ They are more useful perhaps, even when they con- 
“tradict, than when they support, re“‘“ed doctrines, 
“ for our theories are only imperfect appxoximations to 
“the real knowledge of things.” For several years 
past the Homoeopathic System of Medicine, in the 
hands of Hahnemann and his followers, has presented 
facts of this kind to the Medical World. In numerous 
places it challenges public attention an'd invites the 
zealous co-operation and aid of all who are interested 
in the sufferings of humanity. Its healing power has 
been successfully exhibited in hospitals and dispensaries 
ip Europe and America, and has now been displayed 
also in a local habitation in this Metropolis of the 
distant East. T^e little institution whose title heads 
tlfcns B^rt, though following only at a humble dis> 
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tance its great co-temporaries of more favoured lands, 
has already been the means of considerable benefit to 
the sick poor .of Calcutta ; it is therefore both for 
the satisfaction of its subscribers and friends, and to 
invite public attention to its claims, that this first Be- 
port of its progress is now presented. 

Shortly after the publication of the prospectus of the 
Homoeopathic Hospital, Dr. Tonnere succeeded after 
some difficulty, in securing a small native house for its 
location in Burtollah, at the East side of the Chitpore 
Boad. T en beds were made up for the reception of 
in-door patients and a brahmin cook provided for the 
convenient preparation of their food. The hospital was 
opened on the seventeenth of March. During the first 
twelve days the attendance was mopt discouraging. 
Not one in-door patient applied for admission ; and the 
out-door patients were very few. But it could scarcely 
have been otherwise. Totally unknown to the native 
community, it could not be expected that those, to 
whom the numerous dispensaries and well furnished 
hospitals of Calcutta are so freely open, should at once 
place implicit reliance upon a system of medicine 
which was entirely new to them. Dr. Tonnerre how- 
ever continued his attendance ; the few patients that 
were treated reported to others the benefit they experi- 
enced, and encouraged by the cures which had been 
performed, native patients began steadily to increase 
in number and to visit the hospital from every quarter. 
During the past six months the ten beds of the hospi- 
tal have been continually occupied ; and the average 
attendance of out-door patients has been from one 
hundred to a hundred and twenty every day. 
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The total number of in-door cases treated during 
the six montiis which have elapsed since the Hospital 
was commenced, amounts to 85, of jcrhich 72 have 
been dismissed cured ; and seven remain under treat- 
ment. In the dispensaryj during the same period, the 
cases have amounted to 1291 ; of which 996 have been 
dimisseth cured. The result of 214 cases is unknown ; 
the psitients having, after a certain number of atten- 
dances, disappeared, while under treatment. This 
circumstance wiU occasion no surprise to those who 
know how ready the poorer natives of this country are 
to go from one doctor to another, while a cure is going 
on ; and also to receive benefits without acknowledging 
them. The total number treated may appear some- 
what small to .those accustomed to the statistics of 
other hospitals, but the system of registry in the dispen- 
sary will partly explain it. When a patient presents 
himself for the first time he is furnished with a ticket in 
the following form ; 

CALCUTTA NATIVE HOM(EOPATHIC HOSPITAL. 

No. 

Name, 

Caste, 

Besideiice, 

Disease, 

- .1 ; 

As often as he returns for advice and Medicine, he is 
considered as one patient only and his case as a single 
<du 9 e. Alh the cases both of the inmloor and out- 
door patienbs were carefully recorded every day with 
distinctive symptoms ; and the names, residen(» 
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and caste of the patients will be found in the register 
of the institution. Many of these patients are well 
known to the Calcutta Dispensaries. 

No Surgical cases of any importance have been treated 
in tlie Hospital ; this has been owing to the want of 
suitable accommodation. It was at one time hoped that 
a large and convenient house would have been placed at 
Dr. Tonnerre’s disposal, by a native gentleman in Cal- 
cutta, for the use of the Hospital ; and he had purposed 
to perform operations, combining the advantages of 
Mesmeric treatment with those of the Homoeopathic 
System of Medicine. Recent circumstances however 
seem to render tliis expectation improbable, and it is 
feared that owing to the lack of funds, the Ilospitol 
must be shortly closed altogether. The dispensary, 
will, if possible, be maintained ashitlierto. 

At present Dr. Tonnerre has been able to visit the 
Ho.spital for only two hours a day. For the past four 
months he has been aided by the services of a Native 
Assistant, a former pupil of the Medical College and 
now practising as a native physician in Calcutta. The 
iservices of the Baboo, like those of Dr. Tonnerre, have 
been rendered gratuitously and deserve the warmest 
thanks of. the Subscribers. Should the funds enable 
Dr. Tonnerre to engage the entire services of a resident 
assistant, who can attend patients both day and night, 
the number of cases treated in the Institutihn, will 
doubtless considerably increase. 

The Appendix to this Report will shew the class of 
cases which have been principally treated in the Homce- 
opathic Hospital. Besides numerous instances of the 
vapous-Cutaneous diseases so common among the poorer 

o 
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natives. The following may be specified; as shewing the 
usefulness of the Hospital to the community in general. 


Astbxaa, 

Opthateiia, 

Spleen disease, 

Chronic Bronchitis, 
Chronic Diarrhoea, 

Dysentery, 

Chronic Dysentery,’*. 

Dyspepsia, 

Fever, 

Bheumatism, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhcea, 

Cholera, 


22 Cases cured, 
14 
18 
13 

9 

10 
18 
38 
f>3 
61 
63 
20 

18 out of 21 


Dr. Tonnerre lias peculiar pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to several cases of Leprosy which he has treated on 
the Homoeopathic principle. Of the Lepra V ulgarvi, 
thirteen cases have been admitted into the Dispensary, 
of which six have been cured, and four are still under 
treatment. Of the Lepra Tuberculosa, fifteen cases 
have been admitted ; of which three were cured and 
eight remain under treatment. 

The Lepra alha{white Leprosy) has long been one of* 
the stumbling blocks of the Medical Faculty : but even 
this disease has in a few instances in the Calcutta Dis- 
pensary, yielded to Homoeopathic Medicine. No less 
than thirty six cases have been entered, of these two 
have been dismissed cured, and sixteen are still beii^ 
treated. The remaining eighteen patients discontinued 
their attendanco while the cure was incomplete and have 
no^ stated the result of their treatment : it was known 
however that they had derived great relief from it. The 
^iradual change in the colour of the white spots on the 
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skin ; the re-establishment of perspiration in the affected 
parts, and the general improvement in the health of the 
patients, all showed that the disease was decidedly at- 
tacked by the medicine and was beginning to yield be- 
fore it. It cannot however be wondered at, that the 
long course of treatment required by this insidious and 
obstinate disease, should weary the native patients ere 
it has been completed, seeing that fickleness and impati- 
ence form such prominent elements in their national 
■ character. It is hoped that more decided results than 
the few mentioned, may be reported at a subsequent 
period. 

These results of the Homoeopathic Hospital and Dis- 
pensary may fearlessly challenge the attention of all who 
feel for the sufferings of their fellow men, especially 
among the poor. A system of medicine which from the 
peculiar principle on which it is based, and from the 
searching character of its medicine effects a radical cure 
of chronic disease and delivers the patient from suffer- 
ings which prostrate him again and again, has special 
claims upon all the friends of humanity. Is it too much 
to ask those Europeans who have seen the working of 
this system, who have experienced its benefits in them- 
selves and in flieir families, to step forward to the aid of 
a little Institution which offers the same benefits gratui- 
tously to the poor ? Is it too much to ask that Native 
Gentlemen, with whom charity is considered the highest^ 
proof of religious duty, to aid their numerous suffering 
fellow countrymen ? Is it too much to hope that, in spite 
of that opposition which the Faculty has so frequently 
offered to Medical innovations, however useful they 
have ultimately proved, that the Homoeopathic system,. 
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♦ 

allowed fair play in this metropolis of British India, will 
triumph over the obstacles which meet it, and amidst 
the numerous and painful diseases which afflict Uie 
country, be proved under the blessing of the Almighty, 
to be the preserver of life and the restorer of health. 

Calcutta, October 1st 1852. 


flsr Dr. Tonnerre intended to have circulated with 
this Report some Lithographs of the different cases of 
Leprosy cured in the Hospital, but the enormous sum of 
1,000 Rs. which was asked for that purpose deterred him 
from carrying out his original intentioti. 
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LIST OP SUBSCRIBERS AND DONORS. 


NAMES. 

Bonations. 

Monthly Su^oip- 
tions. ' 

Major Oenl. Sir X H. Littler, G.C.B. 

300 Rs. 


Baron de Rochussen, 

60 


Baboo Aushobtos Bay, 

100 


Mrs. MarsbiVtan, Serampore 

100 


S. H. Boliard, Esq. 

100 


X. Y. Z. 

100 


Lieut. Gosset 38th Regt. B. N. I. ... 

150 


W. Wilmer, Esq. 

, 60 


Baboo Htirrii^chunder Bose, 

80 


£. S. Greenstreet, Esq. ... 

82 


L. Tiery, Esq. ... 

25 


Baboo Toyluck Mohun Tagore, 

25 


Baboo Potit Paubun Sen, 

24 


R. Belchambers Esq. ... ... 

24 


S. Norris, Esq. ... 

24 


Shak Olfnth Hossein, 

26 

not paid. 

Baboo Radanauth Butt, ... ... 

16 


H. Eraser, Esq. 

16 


A. G. C. S. 

20 


Baboo Eassinanth Chondry, 

50 


E. Skipwith Esq. C* S. Sylhet, 

50 


W. H. Jones Esq, 

25 


J. Vri^on, Esq. * ... 

12 


Lieut. W. Tnnes B. E. ... 

10 

.. 

AiiEriend, ’ ... 

6 


0. Crichton Esq. 

5 


G. Norman Esq. 

5 


M.S. ■ ... 

6 


Wi Duncan Esq. 

16 


G. W. Wingrove Esq. ... 

16 

not paidr 

W. Wiemhoft Esq. 

16 


C. L^cfaf ]^. 

16 


J. W. Dbe^, Esq. 

25 

, 

Baboo Gobin Chunder Mitter 

6 


Baboo Sham Chund Mitter, > 

5 


Baboo Nnrrochiinder Roy. . 

5 


C. CanipbeU Eito. 

10 \ 


i;3B. L. Esq. ‘ 

, 10 



10 



5 
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NAMES. 

Donations. 

Monthly Subscjip- 
tions. 

G. Duplessix Exq. 

8 


Eaboo Funchunand !l\|okerjea^ . . . 

25 ’ 

n 

Baboo Bolanantb Bhose, 

10 


Baboo Shama Churn Ghose^ 

12 


BaboO' Peary Chund Mitter; 

10 „ 


Baboo Gopee* Kissen Mitter, 

6 


J. Wall, Esq. 

* 8 


Mrs. Smalley, ' 

10 


G. F. Behrends, Esq. ... 

10 


H. Gorton, Esq. 

10 


I. Turnbull, Esq. ... 

10 


A little fund. 

5 


W. Anderson, Esq. 

* • « 

5 

J. H. Norman, Esq. ... 


5 

B. B. Stroud, Esq. 

« • • 

5 

Mrs. Ingelow, 

• • • 

4 

Mrs. Muston, Midnapore, 

• • • 

4 

Baboo Dukinarunguu Mookerjea, 

not paid. 

2 

Revd. W. Hill, 

• • • 

1 

F. Bonnand Esq. 

8 

1 

H. Michel Esq. 

« • • 

1 

Mrs. Wood, ... 

1 * V 

1 

H. Lefevre, Esq. 

• • « 

I 

G. Bryant, Esq. 

t t > 

1 

Dutt family, Wellington square . . . 

. . « 

. 12 

Ameer Alice, Govt. Pleader, Cal. 

25 


Synd Jammaddin Hossain, Depty. 

• • • 


Mag. Manickgunge, ... 

20 


0. P. S. W 

5 


Lieut. W. L. Jones, 42nd N. I. . . . 

6 



(Signed) Sham Chund Mittek, 

Sony. Secretary. 


Sabscriptions will be tbanlcfull^ received by tbe Oeibntal Bahk 
CoBPOEAXioH or by Bn. Tohhebbe, Superintendent of the Nfttiro 
Homoeopathic Hospital No. 5 Fark>s^t. 





sechetaky’s beport, 

Eospenses of the NaJtive Homceopathic Hospital from 
1st March to 80th September 1852. 

Rs. As. P. 

House B^nt,.... 343 12 0 

Servant Wages,.., 409 0 0 

Furniture, 80 7 0 

Books and Stationary, ;... 47 3 0 

Country Diet, 115 4 6 

Dispensary Expenses Corks, Bottles, Oil, 

Lint Create, Spirits of Wine, &c. &c.... 142 2 3 

Establishment, Washerman, Oil for burn- 
ing, Wood, Cloth, Pans, Jars, &c. &c.... 145 12 9 


Sundry expenses,. 30 0 0 

Total, 1313 10 3 

f 

Amount Subscribed, 2118 0 0 

Amount received, 1823 12 0 

Expenses, 1313 10 2 


Balance in the Oriental Bank, 510 1 9 

( Sign ^) Sham Chund MitTER, 
Kalidabs Duft, 

Hory. Secretaries. 
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CHARAKA SANHITA. 

CHAP. 3. ARAGBADHI'YA ADHYA'YA. 

And now 1 shall expound the Chap, called A'ra^vadhiya, 
thus said the venerable A'treya. 

1. A'ragvadlia (c^t?1*T> cassia fistula), edagaja (iflTfinRj 
oasbid alata, or cassia tora), karonja galedupa 

arborea), vi»i insticia gendaiassa, adhatuda vfisica, 

acunthaceffi), gu^uchf (Q*r(|>/ coccolus cordifolius, or monispermnm 
cordifolium v. glabrom), madana, turmeric, urood turmeric, 

S'ryahva, pinua longifolia), surihva (c»T^Tftf 

finus devdiru), catechu, dhava (ipr, grislea tomentofia), nimva 
t^, melia azadiraota), vidanga, karavira uerittm 

odoratum), 

Clnuitln (tftfihrW), bhaurjjja *taf), gadlio, afrilBlia 
ntijw), saloiuaila (mahimeda), guggula (< 91 ^«|:}, 
l>Agaa4ba 
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Phaijijjliaka ( ^i ^ p r c .^, 'J«T^)> vatsaka (f^), 

saptaparna (^f^> alstouia acholaris), p lu (cttreya arborea, or 
sclvadora persica), kuabtha {^), young shoots of sumana (^f^* 
*fu5, great flowered jasmine), 

3. Vachi, hai-enu (c?r^^)) trivritil, nikumbha (Tt^» 

croton polyandra, euphorbiaoote), bballdtaka (c^an, anaeardium), 
gairika (f?tf??t^ red earth), anjana sulphmot of 

antimony), 

Manahsik (red arsenic), ala (l^flR^, yellow arsenic), 
grihadhdma (*^rT> soot, housC'smoke), cU cardamoms), 

k&stsa Hilfdiate of iron), lodlira (c*rt*f) symplocos 

xacemosa), Arjuna (|H:ataptra oryuna), musta cyperus* 

rotunda), saijja {^, resin of s6la). “ 

4. The drugs under each half sloka (]^K>unded and) soaked 
in o(*w-bile and pounded again, and then made into a {laste with 
mustard oil, or used simply os powder, form excellent specifles^ 
(in ijie following disoasi's) ; — 

5. They rapidly cure (even) diflicnll leprosy, rooent lcucorder« 
ma, alopecia (bulduess), kitima (a species of skin disease, according 
to ChOimka, block, hard, and dry eruptions) herpes, fistula in aito, 
piles, apschi (scrofulous enlargement of glands), pama (a kind of 
skin disease eousisling of whtUsh, reddish, or blackish smidl 
fjjmpks with itchbg.) 
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0. Ku<«thii {f^, oostus speciosus), turmoriu, wood turmeric, 
suras.a lioly l>a«iil), ]>atola tricosanthis dioeca), 

ninibn, aslivaj^andha (pljysalis floxuosa), Buradira ( c Tf ^i r| y ) 
^ifjfru, (Hf^»t|)> mustard (white), tumhurn dlianya (»(^, cori- 
ander), vanya (bR^5> cyperus heratycliyus com- 

muu’h), chauda C?twf^> andropoiwgon aeiculalum),— 

these taken in equal parts and well reduced to powder, 

7. And then mixed with whey should he rubbed over tho 
skill previously anointed with oil. This will relievo itching, 
pimples, urticaria, the varieties of leprosy, inflammatory swell- 
ings. 

8. Knstha, amritasaflgnka (sulphate of copper), taftkatcri 
(wood turmeric), kibiisa (sulphate of irou)^ kampillaka, musta 
{^^Tt, cyperus roluudus), lodlira (C*Tt*r) saugandhika (sulphur,) 
sarjjarasu (resin of s4la), vi4anga, manahsila (red arsenic), ala 
(yellow arsenic), karaviraka, 

0. These should lie well powdered and then sprinkled and 
rubbed over the skin previously anointed with oil. This will 
cure psoriasis, itching, kitima, vieharchika (a kind of herpes, 
itching, blackish ?), pimples with discharge.) 
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10. Red arsenic, yellow arsenic, round pepper, mustard oil, 
and milk of arka will form a good ointment for leprosy. 

Sulphate of copper, vidanga, round pepper, knshtha, l(Klhm, red 
arsenic will form as good an oinment as the former for leprosy. 

11. Crnde .intiinony (sulphurel), prapunn.ara seeds 

cassia torn), jKmnded and made into a paste with the juice 
of the leaves of kapitthva leprosy. 

Tlie seeds of k.aranja (srt^f^^), (the leaves of) edagaja (Tffif 
the tubers of kustha (^) made into a paste with the 
urine of the cow forms a good ap])tieation for Icprosj'. 

12. Turmeric and wood tiirmeric, the seeds of kutaja (t^ipr), 

tlie seeds of karanja, and the leaves of sumana (^1^^), the 
l»ark of haya mtiraka the alkaline salt from the ashes of 

the til plant, will form a good application for lq)rosy. 

13. 14. Realgar, the bark of kutaja, knstha, lomasd, edagaja, 
karanja, grauthi, the hark of bhnrjja, and the root of karavfra 
each taken of the weight of a karsha (2 tolas) well powdered 
and boiled in 8 sheers of fermented gruel (of barley), or the 
alkaline water of the ashes of pali^a to such a consistency that 
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iho whole mixture will adhere to the stirring spoon. This will 
form a good application for leprosy. 

15. The leaves of cassia fistula or of k&ka mdchi 
solanum iiidica) or of ashvahana made into a paste with 

whey, rubbed upwards to the skin previously anointed with oil, 
will cure leprosy. 

10. Kola (^, zyzyphus jujuba), kulattha, surad^ru (c?^- 
rasn^ (orchids), masha phascolus radiatus), 

abhayd oil seeds (mustard or castor seeds &c), vacha, 

^atihva anethum sowa), powdered barley, these 

all mixed and acidulated (with k^Lnji) and warmed, will form a 
good application for patients with diseases of the wind. 

17. The flesh of buffalo (or rhinoceros, tortoise, &c) and of 
fish, well detached from bone, pounded and warmed, will form a 
good application for patients with diseases of the wind. 

' Also the four oils in which are boiled the ten roots and the 
aromatic drugs (to be mentioned hereafter) will form a good 
application for such disorders. 
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18. Barley in powder and the alkaline salt from the ashes of 
I)arley mixed with wliey and warmed, will (when applied over 
the alKlomeii) cure pains in the abdomen ((^oHc, jjastrodynia, 
&e ?) 

Kustha, 6 itiihva with vacha and powdered barley acidulated, 
and mixed with oil is applied in disorders of the wind. 

19. Both varieties of satdhva (i. e. ancthum sowa and a. 

panmori), lir|iiorice, madhuka bassia lalifolia), baU (c^ 

rhoraboidea), ])iydla terminalia tomcn* 

tosa), katouka (c^^ic), ghrita, vidavi and lump 

sugar to be applied in disorders of the blood from wind. 

20. Orchids, guduchi liquorice, two varieties of 

bal6^ jivaka (a plant belonging to asMavarffa, not identifiable 
now), risbabliaka (a plant similar to the preceding) all those 
mixed and boiled in milk, ghrita, and wax, may be applied in 
disorders of the blood from wind. 

21. In disorders of the blood from wind, powdered wheat' 
mixed with ghrita and goat’s milk may be used as an applica- 
tion. 
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In headache, riata (a plant not identifiable now), iitpala 
nymphoea cerula), sandal wood (generally the red 
variety used), kushtha, with ghrita is used as an application, 

22. Prapau^darika a plant not now identifiable), 

Burad^ru (C5RWl^)> kustha (^), liquorice, cardamoms (large), 
lotus, ’and utpala, loha (^^^ a species dt sandal wood), 

erak^, (a sort of grass without nodes with emollient and diluent 
properties) , padraaka (^^ST^ti) , choraka andropopogou 

aciculatum), these with ghrita to be applied in headache. 

23. Orchids, both species of turmeric, nalada (^W^^ Vale- 
riana jatamansi) both varieties of satdhva, devadaru, candied 
sugar, root of jivanti with ghrita and til oil, gently warmed is 
applied in pleurisy (or pleurodynia). 

24. Moss, lotus, utpala, vetra {c^, calamus rotdng) , tuflga 
("JStlt. rotltogin ■ tinet a ria) , prapaiipdirika, amrinal (CT*rt^ 

andropogon muricatus), lodkra (C5rpr)j priyaftgu 
paniciim italioum), kdlcyake (^tW a dark kind of sandal wood 
and red sandal wood, — these with ghrita when 
•applied relieve burning. 


26. Sugar, laid 




Bengal madder, rubia manjith), 


vetasa (c^), padma wood, liquorice, aindri ^rWfT 
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»f»t1,) lotus, durvi panioum and cynodon dactylou), root of 
yavasa ("^fsT^, hcdysarum allia<?i), of kuSa (sacrificial grass 
poa cyiiosiiroides), and of kisa saccharum spontanoum), 

jahm (’TtWiJj and erukd relieve burning when used as an applica- 
tion. ■ 

26. S ailey^sfa kind of vegetable perfume produced in moun- 

tains, C'l'^sj^), cardamoms, aguru (a kind of sandal wood), 
kustha, cha^da (c^t^ ’Il!r ^)3 ('3Th[V^)> tvak ’ (cinnamon), 

snradaru, orchids, sirisha (acacia sirisa), siudhuvara (f»f7p(ft, 
vitex uegreado) these ap^died cold destroy the poison of venomous 
bites. 

27. S'lrisha, Umajjaka (c^JTl^sr), hema lodhra, 

these rubbed destroy diseases of tire skin and excessive sweat. 

The leaves of cinnamonum cassia amba (^*Tl), 

lodhra, abhay£ red sandal wood, when applied takes 

off the offensive smell of the skin. 


In this chapter, son of Atri, worshipped of great rishis, has 
describ^ thirtytwo_ kinds of applications and powders for the 
good of the world. 
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THU EAKLTEST INTRODIKH’ORY LECTUltUS OF THE 
CALCUTTA MEDICAL (mLECE. 

Mil. Bramley’s Inaugural Lecture. 

Delloared to the StmhuU of Ihc Medical College^ Jiiiio 1, 3835. 

Mr. Bniuilov cniiimoncLMl obaorviuo that, it was in coiupliance with 
I'lisloni nitlier than fi'oin any notion of utility, tliat he "ave liis first address, 
tins elinracter of what is commonly called in CVillego phrase?, an inaugural 
lecture. 

A formal introdnetory address of the dcserijition to which ho referred, 
and on an oeeasioii sncli ns Llie [ivesont, when the students of a new, aiul 
he niij'ht be allowcal to say, a. nohle national institution were gathered 
together for th<^ (iist t iim*, may justly be expeek'd to (‘mhraco some notice 
of the establisliiiient, ami the ohjects conteni]»lated by its founders, an out- 
line of the eonise of instruelioii wliicli it was intended to jinrsuc, in 
teaching the art or science for the cultivation of which the jiarticuha* 
Icclnresliip was eiidowcsl. Also a general view of the divisions and heads 
of whieb it was ini ended siibse piently to treat in detail. 

it slmuld, fiirlht'r, naturally ineliide advice and recommendations from 
the ]m!ceptor to his pupils, as to their coiid net , and their best course for 
[irofiting by his instructions, and so, of acApiiring the most thorough and 
speedy knowh?dge of that which was to lie taught. Nor should the 
teacher in this place, and on tins occasion move particularly, omit soino 
gcAiei'al ex])ositioii of the advantages to be deiivcil in after life from that 
knowdedge. 

Such Mr. n. observed weii* the lieads wdiicli an introductory address at 
ilie opening of this (^»lleg(‘ should embrace. But there- was one to] ne, to 
which it u(»uld be esjiecially ineninbeiit on liim to allude, but that it may 
apjiear somewhat ])reinature in llie ]»roseiit ])ro\isional condition of the 
1 ‘sta.hlisliinont, to do more than brielly julvortto it ; he meant, the muni- 
ficent ari'angemonts in pre])aration by this (loverumont for llie soliil 
and permanent advan<*eiuenL of science and education, move particularly 
as belioNcd hi.s chair, he referred io the inemoralde instance of public 
]Kitvo.iage beslowed oii medical education in this country, for which ho 
could not but fiel that their es)>ecial aeknowledgements were justly duo 
to the late illustrious (loveruov tleueral, who in having sanctioned, or he 
should rather say, ha\ iug instituted and organizi‘d the Medical tiollege of 
Oaleutta, had snp]jlied anew and etlicieiit stimulus for native youths, to- 
wai tls the acquisition of European sc'ence based on a knowledge of the 
English language, and had atlbnled lai^eand liberal means to his iniinls, of 
acipiiring a profession, whicli lie had little liesitatioii in predicting would 
pi ovo a better security for winning to tliemselves ixqnitation and i;»de]:)en- 
ileuce, than any that the present condition of so( iety among them admitted. 

This great and liberal act on which he had here but briefly louclied, 
would, he trusted, be duly felt and more amply, or at least, more formally 
acknowledged hereafter when tlie fitting moment should arrive. ' 

Nov was it his intention to occupy their time that day, in dwelling upon 
all the other topics wlih-h, as he had already observed, an Introductory 
Lecture should rightly comprelieiid. 

At jiHiseut lio"beg%^ed hw pupils to umlerstand, that the general and 
enlargetl courtec of luofessioual instructions, which it was intended to 

M 
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adopt, iii tliiw somiiuny, could not be regularly commenced on till numerous 
nrra)igemonts, with rej^ard to the erection of suitable bnildinjorsi and the 
n(;cc.s.sfn’y appliaiiccR for teacliiiig .slialJ liav'c been completed. These liow- 
evxT, lie WMM happy to inform them, were in progress, and he trusted in 
the course of a few months, they would find themselves fairly and com- 
fortably established in an institution, which would do no discredit to the age 
in which they lived oi- the mnnificeni government which had endowed it, 
hi‘ would, then, Inive tlie pleasure of seeing arouml him, a much huger 
number of pupils than was there assembled iu this infant stage of the 
College. 

It had boon thought, however, that as a preliminary step, their time 
might be immediately employed with advantage, in commencing a course 
of instructions in the rudimental branebes of anatomical science— and it 
w;is with this view solely that a limited class had bt*on formed in the first 
instances This ]»lan had several advantages— amongst which he would 
allude to the of)jx>riunity it would alFord him of gaining some little pre- 
vious insight into a science which it was iissumed to be the intention of 
liis pupils to take up as a profession — (»f paving the road to future and 
severer study— and of gradually dispelling those scruples which it was 
110 more than natural they should cnteilaiii, from the circumstance of their 
parentage, and hereditary prcjudiciis iu regard to the study of anatomy. 
The plan further gave to those native gentlemen who had been selected 
to aid Dr. (loodeve and himself, in their laboui's, a good opportunity of 
initiating tlieniselves in the details and methods of teaching— and last, 
though not least, it alFordcd, to his colleague and himself, the means of 
ipuilifying and perfecting themselves as instructors iu the various mid 
difficult branches of Medical Science. For lie 'was not ashamed to 
acknowledge that he looked to practice and experience in the art of teach- 
ing, as his chief aid towards the successful aeconijilishmeut of the arduous 
and important mnlertakiiig which he had to conduct. 

Having thus briefly alluded to one or two points on which it was not his 
intention to enlarge for tlie present, be should now jiass on to tlie more 
iinnKidiaic objects of that day’s discoui-se, namely— to give his pu])ils some 
idea of tlie imjxTtaut nature of their studies- -to point out the adviuitages 
to be derived from ch>sc and walous ajiplication— to explain briefly what 
would be expecteil from them iis students, as ’well as what would be requir- 
e<l from them hereafter, as practitioners in the healing art. 

In Lecturing on the Science of Amitomy, in wli at is generally understood 
by its regular course, it would, perhaps, behove him to begin, as liad Iveeu 
customary among its Ib'ofessors — with the llissUny of Anatomy— taking a 
progressive view of its nse and progress in successive ages of civilmtion, 
Iieginniiig with those able anatomists among the ancients who had made 
tlicmselves remarkable fi)r their discoveries, and had laboured to prosecute 
or dilFuse the knowledge of their art. But lie must not forgot, however 
desirable such information may bo in ordinaiy crises, that he was placed 
theie in a veiy different situation from that of a Professor in Europe. lie 
must not foget that altliough sum)unded by a number of intelligent 
youths, bis class was composed of Asiatics, and that the medium of iustnic- 
tion was a language wliich w'as foixigu to them — that their education iu 
the elementary branches of general knowledge was as yet incomplete and 
im]K‘)fiM?t, so* that their minds could not yet be supposed prepared to 
receive with ]>rofittho information to which he alluded. 

He should not then trouble them for the present, at least, will, a history 
of .‘uiatomical science. Because his imm(Hiiate duty was to keeji their 
minds (constantly alive to those subjects, wdiich they were then niostcfiji- 
able of retaining in ready rtxvdleciion, and to confine his disciourses to 
HUcU diMsions and departments , of the Science, aS it was aljksolutely 
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necessary they shonlil learn and understand, in order to ijualify tlieinselvea 
as usi^fiil members of an lioiiorable priifessiou. Ilis chief duty, in short, 
was simple, and could be explained in a few words. It was to fit them for 
the fictive and practice'll duties of medical jueii. In endeavtuirin^r to ac- 
complisli which, they might rely on Lis discretion not to attempt teaching 
them too much at first— he hoped he would avoid all imputation of jiro- 
fessional vanity, if he considered the Science ' of Anatomy as one which 
more immediately than most othei's concerned the welfare of the human 
race. Even in the most early ages, before luxury had laid the foundation 
of many diseases now too prevalent in these tlays, and even in eouutries 
comparatively remote from the infinenco of civilization, some knowledge of 
Anatomy, Unit is, of the structure of the human frame, must have been 
considered always of juimary iniporbiiice, in as much as self-preservation 
jiredomiiiated over every other feeling and impulse, with exceptions too 
rare to be taken into account. 

That seienco, therefore, which enabled them to allbrd bodily relief to 
their afflicted fellow creatures, in cas(‘s of imminent danger, might well be 
considered as one of the first of ustfu' acciuirerneiits. The subduing w'airior, 
proud with conquest, would soon sink back to humble dust, but for the 
assistance of tlie anatomist, when labouring under a dangerous wound or 
an oppi*cs.^ed brain — accidents which were incident to all niankitid whether 
in polite or barbarous nations. The magniticent, gorgeous Palace, and the 
bed of down, would ufteiitiiues be fouinl to atlbrd even more short liveil 
joys than the homely cot, without the succour of medical art. 

When it was considered that the study of the medical profession, diligent- 
ly pursued on sciciitilic jirinciples, enabled them by the removal of disease, 
to alleviate the greatest afflictions to which the human frame w'.'is exposcsd, 
they could not but feel a deep sense of the im})ortaiicc of that station,, 
which they were destined to hold in the scale of society ; nor could they 
avoid reflecting how all-important it was to establish the princijjles of tho 
science on the most solid foundation. It w'fis only by an accurate know- 
ledge of tho structure and functions of the human body in a state of healtli, 
that they could infer and judge of the nature of ilisease, ami that they 
could qualify themselves to act upon just and rational principles in its 
treatment. 

If tlKisc observations were tnie (and he had little fear of tliinr meeting 
with denial) he could not avoid again advertijig to the liberality of this 
Clovernment in having bestowed upon medical education in this country, 
so large a portion of public patronage. Pov it might be well known to all 
his pupils that among the very heads of their own community, where so 
much opulence w;i8 found and where so much extra vaganco of oxpemlituie 
prevailed, that a miserable inattention existed, :is to the miture ;iud wants 
of medic.ll science, though it was a matter in which every individual form- 
ing that community wjis more or less interested. 

This inattention, this a])athy, would be the less dcfflorable, if ignorance 
indeed were merely of a iiegati^T (puality : if failing to do right, it forebore 
to do wrong — but in tin’s, ^jiiore than perhaj)s in almost any other country 
it was, he regretted to say, most mischievously active, and greatly a.ugment- 
ed the ills w^hich flesli is heii- to^^ 

To who^e fostering care, were the lives of thousands, aye of millions, 
entrusted in India, under the various states of disease to which ail, and 
every one of them may one day or other become subject ? To the wretched 
and ignorant empirics who infest every city, town, and village in these 
vast and populous U^rriories — men eager to earn a protitfiblo subsistence, 
at tho expense of human suflering, yet content to reiuaiii grossly ami 
darkly ignorant of the veiiest rudiments and lirst jainciidcs of the healing 
art. 
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It'would be* illiberal in him t<> deny that there Were excoj)tionft to this 
description, liut to what, he would ask, do even these rare examples 
amount y A luoro sprinkling at most, of a few intelligent individuals who, 
tinder the guidance of some natural turn for observation aided by coinnioii 
sense, may have acejuired some superlieial knowledge of disease -such a 
Mmatt(!i*iiig jierhaps as to enable them to treat simple cases, on something 
af>proachiiig to rational principles, and so by relieving the sutferiiigs of tlieir 
fellow-creatures, obtain the confidence of their eoniitiynjen. lint, after all, 
what were these among the number ixMpiiring medical aid. 

It surely could not be wondered at, that these tunpirics— quacks — should 
be extensively encouiaged, so hmg as there weni no competent and re- 
Rpcctable practitioners in the art of medicine, to fill their places. ]>ut, 
lliey would see wduit would be ex]»ected, if in course of lime, that (College 
should be the means of disseiuiiiating over tin's country, a body of well 
qualified, and enicieiit medical men • AVliy, indepemlently of the advantages 
wliich must accrue both to the commiinity and the ])ra.clitioner, it may he 
hoped, indeed it may be expected, that llic (Toverniimnt would extend its 
pati*onage in jiroposiiig some kind of legisladve enactment, io prevent 
uneducated and umjualified ])orsons from j)racl.iHing. This ]>lan, he said, 
which at least liad the ivcomniendatiou cd simjilicity, had already been 
adopted in other countries, with great success. In l^^aiice, for instance, 
there w'as but one scho(»l, or faculty of niodieine as it was wdled, 4>ue 
education, and one, examination. After Jiaving nmh'rgoiie the latter, the 
individual may pvaciisi* all branches (d medical science, in a-iiy part of that 
country. Ihit it w’as only those so educated, that wore (piaJilied to practise. 
It was the same in the United States of America, and he believeil nearly 
so, in the iriiivcrsities of (ierinaiiy : he wished he could Siiy as imieh for 
Ihigland, 

Now they might rest assured that those only who had studied the pro- 
fession as a science were (pialitied to practise the healing art. It would 
always bo required of such, that they bo the rt‘sp(*cLful and ohservaijt 
fodowers of Nature. They would ikjvcv ])rcsinne to preciMlo Ijcr, excej)i io 
remove some impediment from her path, or Io ])erf()rm what she evidently 
indicated ; but, as lie bad already said, in this country, the ignorant take 
ilu? leail, place ob davit's in the wav of Nature’s ju’ogress, and presume to 
<lirect her course. lJut they would find, as they adviinced, that so admi- 
rably was man coiidituleil, that the very a<-tions of disease often tend to tJie 
restoration of health : yet these beneficial aelions by the ignorant, were 
deemed dift^as-is -aml v/ere }mt a. stop to - and f.i,r worse inaJ idies establisli- 
e<l. Trilling <lis*:tse;s v ere snspended, tiny might call them cured, by 
m(‘.a.us destnie.tiva* to herdllqaud jiroductivo of lingering infirmities. 

But before he. quitted this subject, lie xvould look to tlie metropolis of 
British India. To (Jalciitta itself. To whom do the majority of natives of 
rank aii<l wealth, and iiitelJigemai in the pjeseiit <lav, resort in times of severe 
sickness ] To Eunqieans. And why, it may be asked, dii these entrust their 
lives io the «iai‘e of foi'cigiiers, wlnise very toueli or even piuseiicc is apt to 
be cousidei’eil a contamination? Not beeanse the tiaisted ])liysi(;ian is of 
Buropeau birth or extraction. Not because of preference to strangers over 
their own countrymen. But btH-ause the I'hiropeaii is kmiwm to liave 
received an education that vouclies Ids fitness for his voca(.ij>n. Because 
he lijis bLM?n seilidously taught hi^ art on scientific p}*inci])les. In short, 
simply hocause tlie knowledge he Inrs ac<juired is well understooil and 
WUeved to be built on a. solid and sure foundation. But w'jis this state of 
thiugs r’ght? and natural? Bliould tlie moral coiiditbm of the natives 
subj<'ct them to this infringement on th(‘ir hereditary or ndigious pri- 
vileges ? (Jertaiuly not. You^ ob;ierve<l tin* lecl.uror, are the jiersoiis bi 
whom the e\a*s of your own countrymen will ht* directod licrcafLer, as 
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siiKstitutca for Eurojioiin skill. It is you, who ought to su])orse(lc the 
foreigners, or ontcu- into honorable rivalry with them. And, j)leeing ns I 
do the firmest reliiince on your determination to j»rosecute yi»ur studies 
with zeal and perseverance, it is you who will ultimately supeisede 
them. 

(■an it be credited that Egyjd, which seven years ago ])osscssed no kiiitl 
of medical institution whatever, now boasts of a well organized Medical 
government, essentially supeiior in many respects to tliat of a nation 
which vaunts of its multitude of cliarteixjd curpf>rijtions, professedly 
dev<»ted to the cultivati(»n of medical science t The latb-r remark, he was 
sorry to Sfiy, was in allusion to the public Hospitals and Medical (Colleges 
of llliiglaiid. ihit lie would see to what intent the tree of knowledge had 
been rcjdanted in a country wbeni it luwl perislieil ages since. Wliat has 
sprung up in uncivilized Egypt I Why i an oi’gaiiizcd Ali'dical School, 
embracing four distinct sections, whicb Ikj ]>roceeded to enumerate. 

J-le hoped his puj)ils would not he led a-way with the idea that the 
-science of mtuliciue was to he learned by aUeiiding lectures. It was not 
by their daily att(;n<lancc in that room, in mere ciunpli/ince with tlie 
customary routine of study, that would avail, unless thidr attention was 
exclusively dtivobd to the subject before them. Lectures, like books, w'cre 
only auxill’arK^s t(i tlie ]M’a<dical study of disease : but the medical sciences 
resteil cliieily on observation, and wore oidy to bo acquired by resorting 
to Natuie. 

A course of Joctiires should contain a g(*neral, but not minute exjiositioii 
of the science, a iHscussion of the principal doctrines, a methodical arraiigc- 
luent of the suhjcct, and smtli a collection of knowhalgcj from vaiiuiis 
quarters as was calculated to exhibit the ]>vosout slate of the ai*t, and so 
aiTanged a-s to suit the cajiacities and minds of the pupils. J>ut the rest 
which was iiocessary they should know, and which was by far the most 
essential ])art, must be sup])liod through the active exercise of their own 
iudustry and energy. 

It was not them lectures or writings that would qualify them as medical 
practitioners. Nor indeed wai^i it a knowledge of Aaalomy and Physiology 
aloiuj, wdiicli could teach them that of disease. The tpi<*slion then is, how 
were they to be taught tin's ; by sludging the book of Nature Lectures 
and bo(jks. tlioiigli tliey may be useful, arc but of secondary iiiiportaiicc in 
conqiarisoii witli tlie i>bsorvali<»n of <lisease. It was of course necessary, 
ill the first iiitaiicc, to acijuire some kuo\> lodge of Aiiatomy and Pliysio- 
logy, wliich weiv tlie gr<*at ground-works <»f Medical Science, bofoic tbey 
could turn their obsci vation of disease to a jiroJitable, aciioiint. No 
mechanic wouhl think of repairing a walcli ora chkck, who was not Avell 
versed in all its jKirls, its Jiiovinieuts, ami its connections : the same with 
rivspect to tlie huinaii body, no jsM'sou was a.ble to cure its dilfereiit diseases 
without his luiiig aeouainted witli the structure of tJie whole. Ihit liaving 
gained this kuowledgii, his piqiils would he alile to judge of the distiuctiuiis 
betwx^e.ii healLli and (ii/easo — and it was then that iniicli would dejieiid on 
their observation, for tlicv must see, watch, and examine tlie sick patients 
fur themselves. A large lios]»ilal, then, they would soon discover, was the 
best scliooj of medicine, aud^ vliitlcnl instruction, under the guiilanoe of a 
com potent teacher, was tlie best and surest mode of learning. 'J'be facts 
thus jiresentcd to tlie Hens'*s, make a niueb stroiiger impn'ssion than any 
<lescrii)tiou. The iminodiate appeal to Naturi*, whiili ilie pn^seiice of tlie 
sick iiatieut affords, ami the dose attention of intelligent sf udents, supply 
at once a salutary excitement to the jneeeptor and pupil. A few cases 
attentively observed would tojudi them more than any lectui'es or books. 
For if they attended to Natun* with an unprejudiced eye, they could not 
go astray. To secure these advantages to their full cx tout, he was happy 
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an being able to inform tliem, that the arrangeinenta made by .Govornment, 
for the practicjil instruction of the pupils of that College, were ample. Be- 
sides the valuable sources which would hereiifter bc(K>iiie iivailable, as the 
European CleiKiral llosjutal, the Native llospitiil and its dei)endent Dis- 
liensarics, the Eye Tnlirniary, all of which were niidor the superintemleiice 
of the most experienced jneu in this country, a JJoHpiUil, containing a 
largo average number of patients, was to be established on the premises 
adjoining the Medical ColJeg*^ This would prove a valuable acquisition, as, 
iudcj>eiident of itsailording ample means of practical instiiietion, the pupils 
during the early part of tJieir studies would be sjivcil the time and trouble 
of RH^Uing the sfime information from a (lislaiioe, while their aiteudanco 
would ))e conducted on all occasions in the presence of their instructors. 

AVith refevcrice to the plan of instruction and the regulations by which 
this would be guided, so much would depend on circumstances winch were 
liktdy to arise as they would ju oceed, and which at that time could not bo 
reckoned on, that iie had thought it advisable to defer drawing up a 
prospectus until sullicieut progress Inul been made in his aiTangeineiits, to 
admit of his plans being regulate<l by a fixed code. On their doing so, 
depended, in a gieat measure, the preservation of that regularity of attend- 
ancc', and good mor^d geiiern.1 conduct which he would ever hope strictly 
to maiutaiu within tliose w'aiis. 

Their aitemlance w'ould not bo required for moi e than H hour each day 
for the present ; and he shouhl endeavour to keep to this limit probably 
for the first twelve months, that is, as rt'gards what w'ould be considered 
public instruction, in order that they iniglit have as miieli time as possible 
to devote to a continuation of their general studies. He would exhort all 
of them, who had the opportunity of iui proving themselv’cs in general 
knowledge, whether at school or at their own homes, to nialie tlie best 
use of the intervening time, for the greater stoic of general information 
they acquired, the better would they bo [)re[)ared to meet, and receive 
w ith profit, the numbeiiess difficulties tliey would have to contend wdth, 
in seeking to gain an adeipiate kiiowdedge of Medical Science ere they 
woiild be qualified as jiractiiioncrs. Fuithcrmorc tin's opp»)ituiiity of 
improving their general education was perhaps the last they would have, 
because by aiil bye the necessity would arise to oblige them to devote 
their exclusive time to Medical Science, tliat is, if they were ambitious of 
becoming efficient jn’actitiouors. 

He would ctineliide that <lay’s discourse, then, by assuring them with all 
possible sincerity that liis associate Hr. Ooodeve, and himself partook out 
of the common spirit by which every teacluu’ shouhl be actuated, viz, that 
in urging men on to study with zeal, perseverance, and assiiluity, their 
best efforts would be directed to the improvemout of those who commit 
their educathm to their charge. For tliey felt that the succes.s of tliat 
institution, which was so fully calculated to aitl tlie course of useful infor- 
mation amongst the natives of this country, would mainly depeinl on the 
friendly relation, whicli he hoped to estJililish and suiiport, between the 
teacher and piijiil. Thus by mutual aid au<l by a eommou interest, he might 
lio])e to contract that friendly intercourse, wdiich might prove a lasting 
source of gratification and advantage to them both. 

rt was very probable there would be many pbinis in his lectures, lioih 
in regal'd to language and details of the science, which he might have failed 
to descj'ibe with sufficient clearness to meet Llieir understaiuling. If these 
should occur, or rather he sliould have said when these occur, ho trusted 
they would not reconcile themselves to continue in uncertainty about them, 
lie jtdvised them on all occ;isioris to reject, witJiout ceremony, any delicacy 
which would prevent them, ajiplying to Dr. Ooodeve or himself for further 
explanation. So far from Ids being averse to those impdries, he would re- 
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ceive them as a pfoof o? ibeir zealous aitacluaeut to their pro- 

fession, and of their cieterininaiioii to understand it. 

Lastly he woiihl inij)ress on their minds the serious nature of tlie studies 
they were about to enter upon, and to exhort them to emjiloy most dili- 
gently the short, lie would almost say, too sliort period of time, that they 
would lijivo to devote to the purpose of rendoriug them able to hike upon 
themselves tlic active duties of their profession. 'J'liey might believe him, 
when he said that the study of medicine was a most arduous udertaking. 
lie did not wish to discourage them wlieii he told them that it wouhl <wi- 
eupy pemuis of gmit mil id and shining talent many years to master it, 
n.nd bring up tlieir knowledge to the present state of tlie Science. It was, 
however, a salutary :iud pleasing exercise of the mind, while the i>raotice 
of the profession called* forth all tlie better feelings of their nature. In 
some respects tluiy enjoy ])ecnliar advantages : they wore employed in the 
stmly and contemplation of nature, aud the investigation of trutli. They 
were not called upon to defend doctrines and systems, nor to uphold any 
^larticular set of opinions. They liad not interests at variance with those 
of the community at large. In professional intercourse Muth their fellow 
creatures they were known only ns the instruments of good - -as the means 
of restoring or securing lienJth, the graatt^st of bJessings — of alleviating or 
1‘emoving pain n.iid si<*knoHs, the greatest of evils, ami to soothe the acute 
anguish which relations n.iul friends feel for each other. Not only the 
liappiness of the misery of life, but the very question of life and death 
often depended on iln ir judginetit ami exertions. 

Observe, aaid the lectiirer, the responsibility, belon.gi ng to those decisions, 
on which it would (lepcinl, whether a beIove(i husbaml or wife sh(«uld l>e 
saved ; wlietlicr chihlrcn should be retored to tlieir anxious parents, <«• 
})areuts be ])reserved for the boTicfit of their ollspring. lie trusted, th.at 
bearing in mind the serious nature of these duties, the> wouhl ejigerly 
einbvfice every opiiortiuiity of gaining that knowledge which would quali- 
fy them for discharging tliem eilectivcly. 

Tliey wouhl thus l)oc<»me rospcct(*d members of an honorable profession, 
and they would jnvjiaiv for tbcm.sclves hi the dcclint' of life the sweetest 
of all rewards, the retrofqicct of laboui-s, devoted to t]ii> good of others.* -« 
The India Jouniid of Me fical *StvV/icc, 'Lily, August, IK^o. 
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J)n. B. O’SirALuniNESsY^a M. 1). Introouctouy Lecture. 

Dnllmyed at the Medical (Udlcge^ CtdruUn, April 1830. 

In llu‘ coTTunoncenioiit of rny second conYse of Lectures on (3ierniaUy for 
ilu* ])ii})LIs of tins institution, I cannot But experience ilie highest snAis- 
fnetioii wlieii 1 contrast tlui circninstniicea o( the present occiision with 
those of thejirst day oil wind i I liad the lumov of addressing tlie classes 
of the Medical College. On the opening of that prelinnnary series of 
lectures, man y juid seemingly insirperalde ohstaeJea c»])posed the success of 
my nndertidving. In ignorance of the amount of cajiaeity of my pupils, 
niKHM tain as to the feelings witli which tliey might regard tlio science, I 
was eidlfd <ui to teach them, destitute, too, of the apparatus requisite for 
the illuslr.il ion of my h;<tui(‘H, 1 c(unrneneed my duties under tlie most 
]ia.inful apprelionsioiis. But the experience I ha,ve .aciepiired, and tlie events 
wliich h.ive occurred during the ])ast three iuonfhs, have hcen amjdy snfU- 
eieut to disjKil all these fort‘-1iodings. In tlic hrief course 1 gave during 
that ]ieri(Ml, 1 found my juipils not oid\ apt and industrious, hut literally 
t'nthusiastic in tlu^ ^airsuit on which 1 \va.s leading them. I fonnd them 
eoiiscions of no diliiculty either in the nomeuelatiire or the purposes or 
manipulation of the s(‘i(‘nct\ in short, I found them ])oss(‘ssfid of every rc- 
ijnisite a teacher could desire. The deheiern'ics of apparatus and materials 
again wi re hut <*f very lu ief duration, the (lovernment with its eliai’actor- 
isti(; lilierality and zeal for (he givat ctause of education leading the waiy in 
supjtlying every arti<*le at. its disj»os;d, an example followed in a eorrespond- 
ing spirit hy the managers of the Hindn ( N»llego, and hy many ])rivate indi- 
viduals* Under all tlu'se eircumstaiua-s 1 sluuilil he totally ileslitiite of the 
zealous and warm fe(‘Jing essiudial to my situation did I not regard with 
the utmost, gratilutaiioii the occ'asioii for w hich we are this day assembled. 

Itetlect.ing for a moment on the n.ature of tlie andhmee, I now' have the 
honor of addrtissing, composed as it is r»f matiy distingnislicd patr(»n.s of 
the c.une of native (‘diication, of the foundation pupils of the Medical 
r'ollige, and of pn[nls of the I fimlu ( College, not dcsstinod for the medieal 
]»roFession, 1 cannot hut feel that I wdl best di.seharge my duty to the 
cut lie hy explaining the nature, objects and useful applicatimi of the 
scieju-e L am a]»})( inted to teach, and submitting at the same time to the 
judgment of m> heareis the system of instruction it is my intention to 
adopt. Ill explaining the iiatnie of the seieiuje, I will ])erhaps be obligotl 
at first to ent<*r into a few details of .an abstract and perhaps abstruse 
cliaracier, Imt I shall endeavour by ex]»erimeutal il lustrations to facilitiite 
the general iiomju’ehensioii of any dillicnlt parts of the subject, ami I shall 
pa.H^ from these asra{’i<lly as ]io.ssible to topics of more general interest. 

As the study (»f (’licmistry is but a subordinate branch of the mighty 
system of science to which the tenii Natund Philosiqihy has been a}i])]ied, 
it will facilitate the obj(*cL I liold in view, if we occupy a few moments in 
consid(‘ring the pro])er import of the-s^i! terms. 

Pldlomphii in ordinary language means uotliing more than the 
science or knowledge of natural trulha. It embraces thus every /c/c^ in the 
phonomeua (»f the universe, which our intellect is capable of comprehend- 
ing and of arranging in similar groups referr/ible to the same or to an;ilo- 
gons ca,usori. These causes may be unknown, but their effects are obvious^ 
m much so indeed tliat a clue to their jiropcr classitication may be found 
in the indisputable [iroposition— that all the matenal masses in nature 
artM'oinposed of indestructible pailicles or atoui,% combined or heldto- 
gt'lbcT l»v attmctmi of various kinds, and thes<^ particles being in thom- 
wdves vuevi or incapable of changing tlieir state of motion or of rest, 
''riuise fi*w gix^ai truths, as tliat po]mlar and elegant writer, JJr. Arnott, 
obseives^ le:i<l t,o a ready couqnebeusioii of the nature of the masses of 
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tlie iiiii verse and of the movements occurring among them and the laws by 
AvJueh they are governed. And even wlitm we leave the comparfitively 
iiairow circle to which a fconkMuplatiou of mere material and terrestrial 
ph(;noTijena would restrict ns, when for instance we investigate, the nature 
of he.M-t and light and clectincity and magnetism, and when we ascend to 
the subliiiiest of all stmlies, tliat of the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
these tniLlis sLilJ j>oiut to the readiest path by which our investigations 
may be pin sued with futility and sticcess. 

As it is under the liead of attraction that Chemistry becomes a depart- 
ment of Natural Pliilos(>j)hy, «>r of the knowledge of natural truths, T may 
HO far anticipate a subset) uent lecture as to enumerate the varieties wdn’oh 
the natural force of attraction present. We have thus the attraction of 
ifravitaU<Hi whieli (causes all bodies to move towards each other in proj)or- 
tioii to their mass, as subsLaiiees fall towards the earth, as the tides obey 
tlie ap})roa.c,Ii of the moon, and by which the heavenly bodies are balanced 
in their |)erj)otual career through space. Again, tliere is the attraction of 
cohesion by which two smooth ami uniform substances, such as polished 
iiu^tals or glass, (u* cut Indian rubber, adhere together, and lastly you have 
tll(^ deetric. atli’aetioii to wlii(!h, as it embriices the nia(pietic and the chemi- 
mf, I shall advert in more d(jtail. 

Without eiitei’ijig into iniiiuliie which to the majority of my hearers 
would pnjve utterly unintelligible, a few remarks will sutficiently explain 
what is meant by the words dectria attraction. When a piece of glass or 
W’ax, or many otlior su]»stanecs an? rubbed by silk, it is found that tlie glass 
ac(| Hires the ])ower of attracting or drawing towanls it various light bodies 
in its vicinity. Tin's is siiufily illustrated by the action of the electrical 
machine before you, in which friction excites this jn'operty to a remarkable 
degree.* 

Now you will observe that in those experiments the attracted substances 
undergo no change of properties. Their color, form, &c., remain as they 
were before in every rcsjiect. To this tlicji the specific name of common 
electric attraction is givi*n to distinguish it from the next which may be 
called the polar or matfnctic^ ]>eeause under its influence bodies are disjiosed 
to ])lace themselves in a determinate ])ositioii with regard to the cardinal 
])oiiits of the earth, jioiuting N. 8. E. or W., and while so affected have the 
additional jiroperty of attracting iron and a few other substances with 
great ])ovvei’. With the coniinon magnet or compass needle, almost all my 
auditors are familar. You know how it points nearly to the North and 
Sofith, and how jiowerfiilly it attracts iron. The cause of this polarity and 
attracthui remained for ages one of nature’s most mysterious secrets, but 
lliw spb'iubM iliscDveries I’ecently made by Faraday and Oersted unequivo- 
cally prove that the magnetic is but a species of electric attraction. The 
minute ami detailed accounts of tliese discoveries I must reserve for ano- 
ther occasion. The jiroof I will shew you now. Whenever an electrical 
current is establislied in a certain direction in any substance, that substance 
tends to jilace itself in tlie same direction as tlie magnetic needle or mari- 
ner’s compass, and it attracts m;isses of iron in the same manner. An elec- 
tric currenl being thus excited in two minute plates of zinc and copjKjr, 
and made to circulate round a piece of common iron, converts it instan- 
ianoously into a magnet of extraordinary power.f 

Such are two of the varieties of electric attraction. Tlie third is the c/imi- 
cal which differs remarkably from the other species enumerated. It only 

* Hero Dr. O’ShauRlinM'^v il1a»trftted his remarks by an exporimont with paper fl^nroa, holla, 

&o. 

t Dr. O’Shoughnessy performed the expcriniout with the temporary mapfnet, and Dc )a Hives' 
apparatus. 

A 
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fictH .‘it ii»sonsil»Ii* ili-sl'ince^^ ; it ehaii^fa the m'coinljiry properties of the 
bo<lies l)etwoeu whieli it o]M.*r;ik‘S, nml thus f^nve.s rise to the eiulless jind 
lieaiihioiis Viirieiy of color, form ami fabric, which by means of a fc-w 
simple subatiiijces, only M in nunfl)er, i-cmlers the constituents of this globe 
tlu^ inexhaustible souiees of happiness and delight to mankind. 

The mimes of tliose rt\ substances 1 have written on the list before you.* 
They are called Ava;/V^M)r elemeiitari, bee iiis(‘ they have not been doctuii' 
pose<l or converted into more than one distinct, substance. Willi the names 
of nia.nv of them, even the youngest (d my hearers i.s familiar. There is 
gold for instance ;ind cojiper and silver and lead and iron well known to 
every one, and calle<l because we c;uni()t from gold or iron, 

make any substance of different propped ies unless some other substance be 
pre.seni. These sim])le substances are arranged under the heads of airs or 
g.iscs, of m 'tals and of solid non-metal lie bodies. Now comlnned with 
each other in v/nious proportions and uiimbm-s under the extraordinary 
power of the last or cftemiatl variety of electi'iciil attraction, these 54 sub- 
stances o<mstitute the whole material form of our globe, and its inhabitants 
tlieinselvea. The idr Ave brea,tlu‘, the waters we drink, the soil that yields 
ns food, our haul itself, in all its Vtarioties, the fabrics of our Jittire, of onr 
dwellings, our mMehinery, of the implements {►f w.ar, of husbandly, of all 
the pursuits (d life, are tlius sinijily and thus the more Avomhirfully con- 
structed. Von may conteinjilate all the objeets which siiiTonnd yon in tins 
room, and howijver great their variety, their ingredients are enumerattHl 
on that li.st. It is tbeir association l»y cJcrlric (tUraHloti or afjinittf that 
gives ri.se to the variiitv you belndd. The science of chemistry is that then 
whi(‘h e.xaininos the u'lation this species of attr.actioii or .atiinity establishes, 
which a.se<‘rtains the nature .and constitution of the compounds thus pro- 
duced, and \ihich detenuiiies the laws by which its action is guided. 

A few leadily intelligible experiments will illusti\ate what 1 have stated 
regarding the (list iiiguisliiiig ]»roperties of simple substances and the po- 
ciiliavities of the chemicul electric, attraelion. These cxporinnmts wall fiir- 
iher iinjiross on the minds <#f the student this di.stiiigui.sbing feature of 
ebemical a.ttra.ction, n.amely, the cluinges which it effects in the form, color, 
smell, and other secoiulary pviipertics of the bodies between which it 
operates, t 

The (humiin nf the science may thus aj)})oar to lie what in truth it is of 
vast and almost infill iU* exteni, neveitheless its study jireseiits facilities 
w’liich s».v>u enable ns t(» master its detiils. Ihdweeii t'liemistry and the 
study of a. language previou.sly nnkown to us, a stiiking analogy may be 
i raced. Tins words of the language, luiwever numerous, are comjiosed 
of but .a few letters. We learn the forms and sounds of these letters to 
associate* them iii Avords, and these w'ords, again we c.aii analyze ami divide 
into their original elementary constituents. I’hus it is ivith the ma.terials 
of this worhl, w^e l<»ok around u.s, are aniazL*d .at its gi andeur and diver- 
sity, and our senses are confused as wdien wi* open ;i volume in an uu- 
knowm tongue. Hut exjierimeiit and analysis effect for the chemical philo- 
.sopli er what gr.a uimai's and dicfi(maries accomplish for the linguist. The 
difficulties of lioth jiursuits soon va.nish, ami the original chaos is mar- 
shaJled into a system of |>eifoi*t simplicity and order. 

Having thus einleavoure<l to explain .and illustrate the abstract nature 
of clioniistiy, I a^lialJ next aftcin]»t to point out the ]>ractic.il a]>plic.atinns 
of the scion 00 , its imjMU'ta nice as a branch of general education, especially 
for the natives uf tins country, .and above all, its csseuthil, its vital ue- 
eessitv to the medical student. 

* Thosv* were writtoji on a board in front of the audilorfl. 

t Here I he *r explaiued by experitneiit the cliai{:e of properties cauned by the chemical 

union of uiriouij 
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As a (Io}>;irtineiit of tJie general Rtudoiit^s eiliic;ati(tn, the kiio^vlodfife of 
the pi*oi)ovtie8 of tlie.se simple siilisLiUiee.s aji<l their is frauglit 

with manifold adva.utagos ; of these, one of tlie most valnahle, is its jje*- 
ciiliar toiideiiey to the formaliou of Ji.i.hits of sober and philosophical rea- 
soning. Its voiy essence l>oin'^ the discovery of tlie qualities which dis- 
tin;:,mish one m:it(;rial Rnl)stanco from another, it trains the student }»y an 
insensible but irresistible imwer in the discrimination of tnitli from eri’or 
in all its relation whether metaph^sicai i»r niateiial, it is, in f.'ujt, one of 
the best symptoms of practical louic a youtli can learn. It teaches him 
how to observe and appreciate the minutest shales of diiference as well as 
the widest teener, -dizatioii of facts, and it iloes this, not by an appeal to 
oiir mental faculties alone, iu»t by the dry comparisons of the sides of t»i- 
anglesor diameters of sjdicres, but through the channels of all (»ur jHUcrep- 
ti(»us by what wc see and hear and feel and taste ami smell. On the iirst 
occasion of my addresing the classes of the Medical Ool lege, 1 quoted in 
Kup|)ort of these o]»in ions a passa'.'e from an essay hy Mr. Tarkes, whieli 
seems to me to hear so appropriately on the subject that J may peihaps he 
])ardo!ied foi‘ referring tf» it again ; in alluding to the use of chmuistry as 
a syllogistic system alone, Mr. Parkes empliatically says. “ It may be re- 
iuarke<l that it is tlie nocessiny coiisequenee of this study that it giviss the 
luihit of iiivestigatioij ami lays the foundation of an a.nleut and emjuiring 
mind. If a youth has lieen tauglit to iveeive jjoLiiing as true, hut wliat is 
tlie result of expert he will not bo in Iiltle <langer of being ledawa,y by 
the msidioiis arts (jf sophistrv, orliaviug his mind bewildered hy fanaticism 
or superstition. The knowledge of facts is wliat lu' has been taught to 
esteem, Jiiid no reasoning luiwever spacious will ever induce liim to receive 
as true what ap[>ears to be iucougruous or Ciinnot bo recuuiuiemled by dc- 
imjustration or analogy.” 

Sm h w'as the ojiinioii of Mr. Pavkes, one of the im st elaborate and 
higlily infoniied writers on this subject. J>ut it is not nieudy on these 
inonil grounds that 1 would seek to osbiblisli Ihe imporlance of the study 
to the general native student, (►tiler and perhaps more p(‘rsuasive r(‘a.sons 
may be laid b(jfore him. J>y hecomiug jirolicieiil in lliis sci(‘jjce, he leariia 
the eortain means of oblainiiig lucrative eiiijsloymeiit ami con.'^iderable dis- 
tiiklitm. We arc in India situ.aUMl in the vicinity of majiy tfriiiorics to 
which Kuro])eaiis arc denied acci'ss, ami wdiicli a scieiitilic eye has never yet 
explored. These an; open to llie ingress of our native bellow subjects, but 
they know not h(»w to make the observations whicli chieily render travels 
of scientific interest or utility. But if ])osses.sed of dui* knowlenge of che- 
mistry ami natural jilulosiiphy, the native traveller vvouhl enter tliese un- 
studied regions ami view them aw he w'ould a book in ;i familiar tongue, 
lie could ascertain the heights of their luomilaius, ilu* natun* of their fU)iJs, 
the cliaracter and value of their mineral riclu's, the com]>osition of tlieir 
drugs aud dye stutfVi, and ;dl this with an a-pparatus not worth (uie hiimlieil 
rupees. Ihit not to step heyoiul th<‘ limits of our own ]►o^.lseKsions, wa* might 
point to climates a.ml loealitics where a Eurojiean dare not vouturo, hut 
where a native iiiay rcsi«le with inquinity, wiiere rich mines of the j>re(n- 
oiw metals, as well as of eop]»er, iron, tin, and load have been tlisc.ovored, 
sources of inexhaiislil»le national ami individual wealtli, but now utterly 
prolitless through the extreme iguoramw of natives (»f the im»de of work- 
ing the ores. In illustration of What can be eHWttcd in this de]iavt.ment, 1 
may mention that in a series of specimens sent to me from a native coj»per 
iniuo in Kemaon, the mere slags (or the part considered as waste hy tlu^ 
workmen) wei-e riclu^r in copper than many or(^s which arc turned to great, 
protit in the hands of edm%ited men. Under such a system native mining 
must 1)0 indeed a. very useless emailing, while if prosr'c.utcd by [Kusona train- 
ed in chcuiistiy for a few months, it would become a fertile source of 
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national and individual cnirduinont. Analogous caises arc so niinierous tliat 
they would occupy a long loctiuti to dolail them. Possessetl of many of the 
finest dye stuffs in the wtnld, India is forced to export them to a more oii- 
lighteiied land, where the ct)ttons also exported from India receive their 
colors and return to the place of their original production. 1 might iwl- 
duce the instance of tlie Turkey red and of the ]»ernianent shawl green in 
ju’oof of what India loses by her ignorance oi the chemistry of the arts. 
The Turkey red cottons are well known in the markets of ifcngal for their 
fine and permanent color, and their high price, yet tliougli all the materials 
used in the process are of Indian growth, the skill to a]>ply them does not 
exist, and the consumer is cr)nsecpiently forced to pay the expences of their 
ex()orUitiou to Europe and their return to India, as well as the remunei - 
atiou of the European dyer. It is an aiilhenticatetl fact that the shawl 
weavers of .(kish mere ami upper India have on more than one occasion 
purchased up English green (doth at fiftetm IIu[)ees a yard mendy for the 
])urpose of extracting the green dye by winch it was colored. In the 
manufacture of jMu-celaiii, glass and various kinds of ])otterv, in the pro- 
duction of saltpetre, the cultivation of drugs and dye stuffs, for the whole- 
sale market, the same wide held exists, in which numbers of young men 
would find lucrative emjiloymeut, ami would moreover be the source of 
inestimable benefit to their conntrynniii by disseminating among them the 
knowledge of the improved processes by which the value of the manufac- 
tures alluded to Avould be (uihanced beyond caleulation. 

Such are a few of tlie useful a[*pli (nations to which the general student 
may tuni this (‘aptivating science. It is one, moieover, wbicli the humblest 
mind can sufliciently comju’eheml ami avail itself of, while to the highest 
and must gifted it affords imliounded scoj»e for tlie ernjOoymout of all its 
endowments. Duly iniriressed witli the necessity of dissciiiiualing such 
valuable kmiwledge, our most jiatriotic ami enlightened statesmen and other 
individuals of high rank in England, have within the last few ,^ears lent 
all their iufluem’e to the estiiblishment of Mix'hanics’ iiistituies throughout 
the manufacturing towns ; in these institiitioiis regular lectures on chemis- 
try are delivered and lu’owds of humble citizens receive gratuitous instruc- 
tion. The result is already known — from the ranks of the woikman and 
tin' mecliajiiic ha\ e sprung up a niultitmhj.of men of genius, whose endow- 
ments would otlu'rwise have been thoroughly lost to mankind. Uvery art 
and niamifactiire has a’niady felt the impetus of tliis mighty jiower of 
education ; inventions are daily patented and their practicability proved 
which bid a fiiw years since were merely talked of and lauglied at as idle 
chimerical dreams. In short., the j>rogr(‘ss of improvements becomes so 
ra]>id ami extraordinary that it is difficult even to sj^eculate on the limits 
wliich human ingenuity will ultimately find. 

But even hi're 1 cannot close the enumeration of the motives which 
should influen(te the ^enc?\d student in the j)rosecutiou of this study. I am 
aware that among my native ]tupils there are many young men whose 
affluent circumstancjea will place them bevond the necessity of turning 
chemistry to purposes of emolument, ami wlio perhaps may reasonably feel 
no ambition for distinction in this or any other science. But even to this 
section of native pupils I can hold forth imluccmenls emuigh in the mental 
gratifi(;ation every rational being must dei-ive from tlie views Dds study 
communi(!a.tes of the beauty, tlni simplicity, and tlie design wliich jKirvacie 
all the natural phenoTiieria ai'ound us. Alectuie I once atbmded at the 
E<>yal institution of Lomhjnmay well illustrate this po.sition. The lecturer 
treated of the nature and propcu’tics of the air, -of the atmosphere we 
bnathe. 

He t(K>k a pitrtion of the air of the room in whiidi the audience was 
ai^omblcHl. He iuialysed it and shewed that in tiiat iiivi.sible impalpable 
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fluid there were two <lifFereiit gases ; tliesc gases again he extricated from 
other substjiuces, and imitating nature’s own processtis he made atnu)sphe- 
ric air. l\v appropriate experiments he caiis<‘d mists and clouds to form 
and miniature lightning to play through the air lie tlius created. IJe caused 
iron to burn like cinder in one of its elements and by the (iombustion of 
lime produced a liglit as intolerable to the eye, as the rays of a nooii-<liiy 
sun. Watoj’ he shewed congealed in a few moments as if by wilder, he 
tlieii separated its elements and made them re-nnite with an exfdosion like 
the thunder, and such heat that flint and agate melted before it like wax 
before an oriliuary fire, and to crown the demonstration, he lastly exhibit- 
c«l the same elements in another form, imjadling a steam engine with the 
)>ower of ail elephant but obedient to the ihiger of a child, 'hie audience 
on that occasion wore comjioscil of many distinguished iiobleiiu'ii, jurists, 
military officers, divines and other iiiclivhluals of gen, end e<luciition, and 
all se.emed eipially delighted with wliat tliev liad witnessi-il. If then these 
seieijce disclose such attractions, that it is fullovved with avidity by these 
distinguished classes of society, the native general studejit may with eoii- 
fidcrice become their imitators in this as in many other imrsuits. 

But if chemistry be thus profitable and gratifying to tlie gcnenjl stinleiit, 
the medical student derives frcun it such inestimable benefit that 1 feel 
bound to point out in some detail the leading aj»i>licatioiis of the science to 
medicine and its tributary or dependent pursuits. 

Though the nature of life is^et utterly unknown, and perhaps altogether 
inscriitalde, we find fhat in the living body there are constantly taking 
place nnmerous chemical actions essential to life’s continuation. Of tliese 
one of the most important, is resinraiioii or breathing. Cheiiiistry has h>iig 
since pointed out that tbe air we breathe is not, as the ancients thouglif., 
and as tlie uneducated still believe, an elementary or sim])le substance but 
coin]iosed of oxygen and nitrogen g;ises, with small ipiaiitities of an air 
called carbonic and it has further proved the extraordinary fact that 
it is the i)xygeu alone which suj>iioi*ts our breathing and thus maintains our 
lives. The lUtrogcn lends no assistance to the function ; but most strange 
of all, tlie carbonic acid which exists in the air, wc are at tin’s mouient re- 
sjnring, is a poison of such power that if it was present in the projiortion 
of but one tu four parts of air, every individual in this room would instaii- 
taneouslv p(’Ti.sli. By various natural ami artificial jirocesses this ]>oisou is 
produced aburulautly on the surface of the globe. In many places it accai- 
mulates I’ajiiilly to the iiniiiiiient danger of those who apjiroach incautious- 
ly. A moderate knowledge of chemistry, liowever,»eriables nut only to as- 
certain when its j)ro])ortion becomes too gi-eat, but when this lias liajijieued 
to ivmler it perfectly harmless. It leads us too by our knowledge of the 
cause of the accident to efficient means of treatment and cure. Many of 
the pujuls now present recollect the exj>eriment 1 sliowi'd them in de- 
moiistratiou of these facts, and how a bird apparently killed l>y carbonic' 
acitl, on the applicaiaoii of the proper treatment, instantaneously recovered 
and flew from the table. 

The ap])Iication of cheniistr}- to the study of respiration, and the under- 
standing and treatment of many other accidents and of some <liseases, in 
which our hreailiing is coiicerued, would in itself occupy more tuan one 
lecture, I shall consequently turn to other and equally important applica- 
tions of the science in mcclical pursuits. In the digestion of our food, it 
has revealed the elements which most contribute to the nutriment of iuii- 
nials, exj>Liincd many of the wonderful changes by which our footl is con- 
verted into blood and flesh a.nd l)one identical with our own. It hastanght 
us how to relieve many painfid and dangerous diseases 6f the digestive 
organs by strictly clieniical means, and it has sliowu luankiiid how to ex- 
tract wholesoim;, palatable and nutritious food from many substiuices long 
fiiqiposed to be utterly destitute of utility. 
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Tn disefises of tlio ttrmarif or^^ans again, in stone and gravel for instjince, 
a knowledge of chemiistrv is iiiilisj)eiisablo. Tlie stones formed are of diiler- 
eiit kinds, in fact of opposite constitution. Some t)f them are dissolved or 
tJieir forniatioii prevented ami the patients ciirt'd by means of remedies, 
which would b)a certainty liave tlic eliect of aggravating the disease wei^ 
the stone of a different cliemical constitution, in sliori, if we understand 
chemistry, we can cure many cases of stone, and thereby spare our patients 
a dangerous and awful operation ; but if we are ignorant of that science, 
our remedies will in all probability make the disease iutiiiitely worse than 
before. 

Again the blood and its secretions are only understood by the chemist, 
and Tie applies his knowledge of their composition to jiractical uses of 
the utim^st importance, in some disoastis, for examplii, tlic blood undergoes 
changes which chemistry alone can explain, and by this explanathni we are 
guided in our research for .appnjpriate systems of cure. Since tlie jcra when 
medicine was first cultivated,' no more remarkable event has <»c(Mirred, no 
more extraordinary proof of tlic power of well directed science over disease 
has been exliibited than the one to which I am now about to ciill your at- 
tention. As soon as tlie ]a‘stilential cliolera reached England, expejinienis 
were undertaken by the desire of the (central Board of liCalth, with a. view 
to ascertain, whether the bloo<l or other fluids of the body underwent any 
cliaiige ill the disease, 1 had the good fortune to have been employed for 
this purtM)se. Siiii])le experiments, bo simjde that f liave alreatly taught 
many of this el iss how to perform them correctly, shewed that the blood 
was altered in a remarkable degree — that it had lost a great tpiantity of 
the water it natin'ally contains, and the sjiline matter ip which it also 
abounds. The inference seemed to me obvious, that whatever might be 
our ignorance of the cause of the diseases, this at least was one of its eflects 
which we should obviate before a cure couhl bci accomjilisbcd. To etfcct 
this r propos<}d that at letist in tlie desperate cases, abandoned by all other 
pystems, an attempt should be made to restore the fluidity of the bkxHl by 
injecting the substances it liad lost directly into the veins. The suggestion 
'Was immediately adopted, and on the lOtli uf M:i.y, the first trial of 
the operation was made in Leith, by Dr. Lntta of that place, and was at- 
tended witli results jierhaps the most womlerful of any recorded in the 
history of practical medicine. 1 quote Dr. Laia’s w'ords. 

“ The first subject of oxjieiimeiit was an aged female, on whom all the 
usmd remedies had been fully tried without producing one good Ryinptom. 
S5he had apjiarently ^l'a^hod the List moments of lier earthly existence, and 
nothing could injure her, indeed, so entirely was slie reilueed that I feared 
(Dr, Latta says) 1 sIkaiUI be unable to got my apparatus I’eady ere she ex- 
pired. Having iiiserteii a tube into the basilic vein cautiously and anxious- 
ly I watched the eflects. Ounce after ounce was injected, but no visible 
clian^ was produced, still persevering I thought she began to breathe less 
laboriously, now the sharpened features ami sunken eye and fallen jaw, 
pale and cold, bearing tlie manifest impress <if deatli’s signet begjin to glow 
with returning animation, the jmlse which liad long ceased returned to the 
wrist ; at first small, weak, by degrees it became more and nwre distinct, 
fuller, sh^'^'er, and firmer, and in the short space of half an hour when six 
iiints hiad been injected, she expressed in a firm ^'oice tliat she was free 
from all uneasiness, actually became jocular, and fancied all she needed 
was a little sleep., 

,^uch were the immediate effects of the operation. It was immediately 
repeated op fifteen abandoned cases, cases of individuals apparently beyond 
all hnipan reli<^f. In every cjise the same respite Wiis gjven, and five of 
these mcjrihnnd dying patients coni]>letely recovered. Dr. UirdwotHl, of 
Jit^ndou, next came forward and out of seveii cases obtained five perfect 
In one. of thcee blood draw from the patient one day before and 
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llirotf <lays after the o]M'rn'tioii, wore ffivou to me for (jliomieiil lUi/dyBiM. Tii 
the first 1 lie l>lo<ul wnw il)irteon per cent tliieker tJiaii it uaturally should 
be ; in the second after the ojieration, it had compleLely rc^^aiiicd its iia- 
tiiriiJ density. 

The iiistaub'ineoiis lieiu'fit invariably derived from this opifration, and 
the number of cures obtained alnnwl and iiuraciilouslv by its use, prove, at 
all events, the coirectness of the |)rincij)les on whicli it was f(»uiided. U i^ 
said to have failed in many cas(*s. 'Ihis is not siir])risiiig for many reiisons ; 
the ])atients on whom it lias been ]»ei*iorJiied hitherto have in a vast major- 
ity of cases been oitlier dyin;' or aeliially <lead. We could not pretend to 
Avork mirackvs by this oi* any other method. Ihit indeiieiideutly of this, 
the thoughtlessness or igiiiuanee of many prai^titioners in pei’forming the 
operation with com'mou instead of «listilled water, is quite sulHcient to ac- 
count for many of tlie rejmted failures, and for this reason, common water 
invariably contains atmospheric acitl, Now the injection of a minute por- 
tion of air into the viiiis is so rapnlly fatal that this is the mode now 
adopted for killing horses at the t;iuneries of Paris.* 

I migli <lwell at great length on this as on many other eauses of the re- 
jiortt'd iailiue of tliis oi»eratioii did my time jiermit, 1 now content myself 
with (pioti ng from the most eminent mediwil periodical of tluit day, its 
Editor's observativuis on one of tliesc extraorilinary cases. 

“ The ciises thus alluded to we think are of the inustdntoresting recorded 
in the annals of our pi<»fessiun. It entitles us to presume that as organic 
chemistry im pro \ es, as our knowledge of the reJatitm betweeui the blood 
and remedies of ditferent kimis increases the art of trea-tiiig diseases ja 
general will be placed on a more eertaiii and rational foundation, Jt 
teaches us how boldly we inn.y proceed w'heu certain and scion tide data are 
before ns, and it thus dispels the all|but eowarilly timidity which has 
hitherto prevented the piincijiles of tlfc treatment in question from being 
caTJ-ied into eileet.” | 

These remarks are from a leading article in the Lancet Vol. 1. 1832, 
where full otficial reports w ill be found on all the particulars of this inter- 
esting subject. 

1 feel tliat 1 have now trilled so long with your jiatience thiat 1 mnst 
])a.s8 over very brudly stuue <»tliei* departiueuts of medicine, in which che- 
mistry is equally essential and valuable. 

Among the foi emost of tlies(‘, especially in the connirv, is the study of 
the chemical eumjiositiun of the medicine used in surgical and medical 
jrt’aetico. 

Some (>f the most poAverfiil mcKlicines we ]>ossess, su(;h as cjilomel and the 
other compounds of mcvcuiw, lead, antimony, e(ipi)er, iron, &c. are exclu- 
sively ai’titicial [»j*ej>ei’alioiis, all cjiaily and cheajdy and well made by those 
Avlio imderstand chejiiistiy, Init only obtainable at enoi-mous expense by 
persons uninformed in that science. In every bazar in India ilie raw mate- 
rial is to be found frcmi whicli all these valuable ncniedies, from the use of 
which our countrymen are now debarred, cjiu J rejieat, be easily ])rei>ared, 
Ibit you mnst be practical chemists to accomplish this national object, 
mere book chemistry will not do. In proof of this 1 need not adduce more 
than one solitary fact. The sulistance called svormah or sulphurev of anti- 
mony, which is cheap and abiunlaut in every bazar, is the source from 
which all the invaluabJi* prejiarations of antimony, for instjince, tartwrhm- 
tic is prejiared, Nowq on refening to Di‘. Aiuslie s w'ork on Indian materia 

, * 1 may add too thal distilled wifnr on if w commoul^ pri'parcd contains a oonsidorablo quantity 
of air also. For this iinrornmi orevat.ion tJm watfr Hhouki ho distilled so that air ooiiLd w)t 
«»»mo ill contact with it. Aud heatf d when ri'qiiircd 1i» the due teiriperaturc in tJhc bottles recciv- 
iuj; instead of uaitig the rude uiiuure <»!' hot & cold water geiieralJy euniloyed,— 

Ltfchtrer, 
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niedica, you will iind that author asserting that what is sold for stcormih 
is always Hul|»hurot of hful not of aiiiimouy. Tho practical chemist alone 
could clocide this <|uesiion, ami on analyzing the soormah of the bazar, I 
found not only real sulphuret of antimony but the best and purest I ever 
met. 

Again thei*e are many valuable medicines, such as Penivian bark com- 
posed of a snuUl quantity of an active remedial principle, mixed up with 
mucli useless or even prejudicial matter. From this bark the chemist hna 
extracted quiniue, by which we now can master most of the fevers of this 
country, rendering it to the wealthy and the great, practically on a par in 
salubrity with many more favored climates. But this Peruvian bark and 
quinine imd other similar valuable remedies are only obtainable from 
Euroj)e .or other countries at an expense which renders them unattainable 
by tlie poor inhabitiuits of this country. But T have too firm a faith in 
the providence of nature not to believe that she has been as bountiful to 
India Jis to Peru. Though our jungles and forests exhale miasma, they are 
doubtless pi'oductive of febrifuge vegetables too. I look with couhdence 
to tlui indigenous materia medica for a substitute even for the inestimable 
(piinine. The enquiry is already proceeding under the most favorable 
oircumstiinces, and ere long I trust the discovery will be establishwl which 
Wfnild he fi‘anght with iuapj)reciahle good to millions of our poor Indian 
fellow^ subjects. This once acconiplishetl, we will in India, if a class of native 
practical cheiuists be brought into existence, be almost iiulej)endeut of any 
otlusr country. I have taken tlie trouble of counting the luiniber of medi- 
cines now iinpoited from Europe. They amount to several hundred, all 
of which, cxcoj)t 8<), may be ])reparod or grown in this country. For these 
80 many edicieiit substitutes exist iu known indigenous proc’uctions. 

It is almost uniiocessary for me to jmrsue any further the uses of chemis- ' 
try to the medical student. 1 will only allude to one topic more. There are 
numerous and very powerful ]»oisoiis rapidly proving fatal when taken iu a 
ceit^n (piautity. I may mention jnnissic «acid, barytes, oxalic acid, corro- 
sive sublimate, caustic imtaali, oil of vitritil, &c. as iusbinces ; these and 
many others cluMnistry renders perfectly harmless by }»oinling out anti- 
dotes, which if administered in pro|)er time are the certain njeaiis of saving 
life. To chemistry again we turn in cases of murder, by poisoning, to en- 
able ns to detect the substance used, and bring the mmdercr to justice. 
The nicety, with which in many cases this science enables us to accomplish 
this imjiortant eJid, will be juclged of when I tell you that a very little 
' practice in the laboratory will enable you to detect 100th part of a grain of 
arsenic, corrosive subliinaU;, &c. in any mixture that cmi be presented to 
you. And jierhaps it will be equally pleasing to you to know that this 
science will very often enable you to protect persons laboring under false 
accusations. 

1 shall now concliuhi by giving a summary account of the mode in which 
the classes shall be condticted. 

1 propose ill the flret place to brihg the pupils through the list of simple 
substances bef(»re you and their compounds, minutely iuvestigatiug their 
properties as we proceed. The history of chemistry, one of the most pleas- 
ing dejiartments of my duties, I will take up seriatim as I examine each 
simple substance. Thus when we come to the metals, their history will 
biing us, back to the days of (^ber and the alchemists, to their dreams on 
^tniiismutatipn and on the philosophers stone. When the air is to be de- 
scidhed the lalHire of Priestly, (lavendish, and Lavoisier will find their most 
appropriate; b<?cause moat intelligible, reeonl. Having gone through the 
simple stilistances, I sluUl shew how they are affected by heat and/ light, 
Jwul iu this departmeint the steam engine, and sui^sequently the receiitmag- 
^^iiiiiiceut discoveries in el<^trioity and magnetism will be fully eeiisidered. 
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In thifl pystem I may add, 1 imitate with slight modifications the plan pur- 
sued in the Schools of Clieinistry of the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Loudon. I my with slight modihcatious, for I am aware that it is usual in 
most schools to commence with heat iuid light, and thence to pi*oc*eed at 
once to electricity and magnetism, and last of all, to the simple substances. 
The plan seems to me open to so nniuy objections, that X have decided on 
adopting the different course I have described. From the difficulties I 
myself encountered while a stiulent in comprehending the laws of heat 
before I was taught the pi'll! »erties of the substances on which the opera- 
tion of these laws was iiointed out, I cannot l>ut be convinced of the ad- 
vantages of the method I now jnirjiose. IXow, for instance, can the spenifio 
heat of the ffaseSf an imiiortaut ami most useful but most elaborate subject^ 
be possibly studied with advantage by those who are ignorant of the other 
physicid and chemical !»roper ties of the gases in question. On this point 
I appeal with couiidenceto more than one of tlie eminent scientific gentle- 
men now present Again, as to Iieat, the recent researches of Nobili and 
Melloni on radiant heat wcmld alike defy the intelligence of any student 
who (lid not possess extensive ami accurate knowledge of the chemistry of 
the simide substances ; in proof of tliis 1 may mention that the new and 
beautiful results, they have obtained, cfm only be demonstrated by an in- 
sti'umeiit called the therino-multiidier they have constructed, and which is 
now pre!>aring in tliis laboratory, so «lelicate in its indications tliat the heat 
of a common fly or of a budding flower, even of the moon^s rays, is dis- 
tinctly shewn by it. It would be idle, 1 rejieat, to attempt to teach my 
pupils the use of this instrument at the commencement of the course, and 
it would be eciually idle to attemjit to teach the laws of heat without its 
assistance. These remarks, tw'ceria ixiribiLS, ajiply to galvanism and electri- 
city, also sciences whicli Faraday has completely witJiin tlie hist few months 
revoMtionized* It would be equivalent to the teacliiiig of the Ptolemeiau 
instead of the CojHU’nican astronomy, if I were to follow in this school any 
doctrines but those whicli Faraday hai established, and whmli will mark 
this century with distinction in all future scieutifle chronicles. But I 
might as well give lectures on astronomy to men destitute of all knowledge 
of the rudiments of matlicniatics as jicrsevere in the usual routine of the 
schools, as to the order of tlie lectures on galvanism and electricity. 

Lastly, on the alternate days, whenever the subject adndts of it, the 
medical pujiils will be instructed in the laboratory in the practical details 
of chemistry, especially in the making of medical ]n’ej)arati(»:is and testing 
of poisons and analysis of ores and minerals. In this section I shall follow 
the system adojited in the Ecole Pratiam of Paris, the beneficial working 
of wliicli 1 have m^ s^lf witnessed. Those courses will occiqiy about five 
months, and next year will, I trust, be followed by one for general students 
and tradesmen exclusively on the chemistry of the arts, and in which they 
will have the benefit o{ visiting the many manufactories about (Calcutta, 
and by another for the most distinguished of the medical pupils on the 
minute details of analvsis on the peculiar plan followed by Rose, the pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Berlin. 

The only serious difficulty I anticipale in carrying these designs into 
execution is in the impossibility of providing all the pupils with the adnd- 
rable class books of Europe. The only remedy I can devise for this defi- 
ciency, is the publication uext year of the notes of ray lectures in the fom 
of a Manual. This will be of use to the elementary students, while those 
*wlio distinguish tliemselves sliall not want books to promote their exer^p 
tious. (X course the success of tlie plan depends chiefly on the Zeal and 
c^padity of the pupils. Of their capjwjity no one ivho looks at their fore- 
' heads can doubt for a moment, of their zeal, too, £ liave had already ampk 
pi'odf, aiid why should they not bo zealous. They have e veiy thing before 
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them i() make them enthusiastic. Emolnmenty honor, amj distinction must 
i*imse them from the apathy allcjood to lie their national curse. In line, I 
w«)uld bid them lof»k forwartl with the fetdings of patriotic mcui to the 
.beiiems they ctin thus spread among their fellow subjects. Every jmpil 
we teiwih liere may go forth in his turn .and teach a hundred morti, thus 
scattering in every direction the seeds of useful knowledge we now are 
iiii]>lanting among themselves. Tliey wjll thus become the best reformers,' 
of their lera, and though some among them may not live to see the gatlier- 
iug in of the harvest they have sown, their memory will at least be honor- 
ed jis the fii-st who guided the ])Iough over a held whicli ft»r ages had l>een 
a frwUhmy becfuise an uncultivated, w;iste. — 2Vic India Jouniat of Mediad 
and Science y May, 183(i. 


I)k. n, II. GoonnvE’s Tntrouitctouy Lecture 

OR THE PllACTICE OF PUYSIC. 

Delivered at the Medical Colhgey Caleatta, May 1830. 

We are now alioiit to comruonce upon another and a very different branch 
of study from tliat to wliieh you have liitherto devoted your attention. 

A large j)orl ion of tlie foiunlatioii of your future medical knowledge has 
I trust l)een securely laid by the attention you have paid to the science <^f 
Anatomy and her twin sister Pliysiology. You are nos/ ready to apply 
■with advaiJtage the information you have already ac^juired and to piose- 
cute with pr»)lit the more practical part of your profession. Without that 
previous knowledge you would have labored in vain, jis you have already 
tieeii frequently told, you can know nothing of the nature of disease until 
y<m have made yourselves masters of tlie structure and use of the j>aTts 
which are the spbject of that disease. I need not on this occasion ilierefore 
enlarge upon the iiujM)rlant character of the studies in which you have 
lieretoforc been engaged and their intimate couiiexioii with those to which 
yon are about to devote your attention. Their value must be self-evident 
,to tlie inorest tyn), how much more so then to you wlio have alrciidy miide 
so muen j^rogiess in your studies. A progress, I may add without flattery, 
whicli has be<ui made within so sort a perioil of time, tliat it is equally cre- 
ditable to yourselves and gi-atifying to your instructors. Strict, however, 
as the connection between heaUliy and morbid anatomy may be, and much 
as tluj progress you may hojM? to make in the latter will dejieinl ujiOn your 
knowdedge of the fonner, you will find that the subject of your present 
studies difters materially in its nature fixmi that in which you have been 
biiherto engaged. In the study of anatomy you liave, for the most part, 
requive<l the exercise of memory only, now Htill retaining in your minds the 
knowledge you have already obtaiiu'd, you must ci^ll reflectum and judg- 
nnnit to your aid, and be assured, Oeutlemen, these qualities niustbe of no 
inferior cluu'acter, or you will never bccoiue skilful physicians nor occoni- 
|ilVshe<V surgeons. 

In plice of impiiving a long list of hard names with an account of the 
relative jwi^iUoii of arteries, nerves and muscles you must now learn to 
d'istiiiguisli between the vaiioua aUoratious in structure and form, w-hich 
occur in die machine Whose separate parts you have been stutlying, and you 
. must seek, to devise approjiriate plans of treatment for the cure of tliese 
dei'angeinents. .W]l)L^n you consider the nature of these duties, how much 
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depends u])ou your futni’e knowledge and aMlity ; how large a portion of 
huijpiness you may produce by the skilfuluess of your treatment, or oh 
the otlier Jiand, how much misery, mental and bcwlily, you may indict by 
the mistakes of your ignorance, you will not, I am sure, once retpiire t(i l>e 
told that all your energy— all your attention must be employed to accom- 

E lisli the tfisk before you, and that the sitme praise-worthy diligeirce you 
avo hitherto displayed must be exercised with renewed ardour, that 
your zeal must be unwearying, your labor unremitting. 

To this you are more especially behoven when you consider the miserable 
state of the healing art amongst your countrymen. Wien you contemplate 
the frightful mischiefs of quackery, the fatal effects of ignorance daily 
iiiaiiifested aro.nnd you, you must see ample Ctaiise^to strain every nerve to 
remove these crying evils, llemember the jiroud ]>osition in which you 
are placed : recollec^t that if you Jivail yoni'selves of the opjiortuiiities here 
offered ynu, to 3’ou will belong the high honor of iirst introducing mnongst 
your brethren a radical improvement in the medical art. For when tlie 
superiority of your kiiowletlgc over that of the c^onimoii native jiracLitioner 
shall become coiisjiiciious, iis needs it must do, your countrymen will 
gladly avail tbemselves of it, as the richer ])ortion of them now do of tliO 
su})<u’i<»r science of the Eur<q)oau surgeons and physicians. 

The hope of emulating your success, will theii induce others to follow 
your example. It will serve as au incitement to th(»se who JU’C now 
content witli ignorance, to make tliemselves masters of tlie same know le<lge, 
whicli will liavo renderd you so conspicuous. The trade of the quack will 
fail, he will bo compelled to educate hiins(‘If rationally, and study his 
profession as a science, or starve. He will no longer be able to fool away 
men’s lives by his ignoranco and chicaueiy. 

JSe assured, tliat the formation of this noble institution, (for the establish- 
ment of which you cauuotbe sufUciently grateful to its enlightened found- 
ers) will be a death-blow to the reign of empiricism in Iniiia. Every syl- 
lable of instruction, conveyed within tliese walls, sJips the foumhition of the 
emjiire of <iuackery%vhicli has m long trinmjihed in this country. 

It is true that inauy of the native physiciiuxs pretend to great learning 
and no doubt they have sjient much time and labor iu pouriug over the 
jnvce[ds of the Shastres and the aphorisms of the Arabian philosophei's ; 
nut in approaching the study of medicine as a science you \vill iind that 
from your own medical Vorks of the highest repute, or from the gjiierieiice 
even of the best-informed of your prjictitioners you will derivebut Utile 
assistance or instructiou : ITow CiUi it possibly be otherwise 1 The medicai 
art iu India such as it is, is founded upon no knowledge of anatomy, no 
principles of l^hysiology. It is utterly devoid of all I'athulogical research, 
objects which must necessarily form the basis of all scieutilic enquiries uiwii 
the subject. On the contrary, it consists of a set of dogmas generally as 
ridiculous and injurious fw they ai'e unintelligible, stating for example that 
all diseases are either rif a hot or cold naluix!, or that they are producexl 
by humors in the brain or in the liver; opinions formed without any re- 
ference whatever to the actual condition fif the org/uis, or of their functions ; 
cither in a healthy or a diseased state. Besting upon such unsound founda- 
tions, with regard to the cause and nature of diseases, how can we expect 
the [)lan of treatment to he more valuable than such opinions ? If iiossihfe 
it is still worse, more ridiculous, and far more mischievous. The hot arid . 
cold diseases require antagonizing cold and hot remedies to counteract 
tliem ; and such a collection of drugs and iiseless compounds, as tJie uiifoi*- 
tuuate patients are compelled to swallow, can scarcely be conceived by one 
educated in medicine after a rational manner. But they mx' worse than 
useless. Thei'e are too many of them iwsitiveJy injurious iu the higliest 
degree, many of them so dangerous that it is horiiblc to reflect ujmn the 
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effects which are frequently produced by them. Death itself would be a 
mercy in comparison with the c(mseqnences which I have sometimes seen to 
cause from the admiuistnition of some of these poisons. Amongst the rest 
I may instance inerciuy, which, in the hands of the native puictitiouers, 
play sad havoc with the luiserablc vie tuns of syj>hili8. Aconite, under the 
name of his borUy is used to an extent which frequently produces the most 
lamentable results ; for example, mailuess, epilepsy and a host of others 
which we have not now time to speak of ; but wliich we shall have too 
many opjwrtnnities of observing hereal'tor. When 8i>eakiiig of the state 
of native medicine in tliis country tlunv is one subject to wliich I cannot 
avoid J^^erring. I allude* to the destitute state of the sick poor. 'Tlie 
better classes when attacked with illness cixn obtain some sort of assistance, 
and those who are rich emuigh can jirocuro Euro]»eaii doctors to attend 
them.' But alas ! the p(M)r are for the most jiart bitally helpless ; they have 
no where to look for ail of any kind ; they die by tlionsands for want <»f 
the commonest relief. It is indecMl a sa<l stigma upon their wealthier 
fellow-jcoiintrymen that only one native hospital exists in this enormous 
city, and even that in a great measuro is su]»portcd by Goveriimeiit. It is 
time that it hjis lietm for somi* years ] imposed to establisli another one, but 
the attempt luis hitherto jirovcd abortive. Some few of the more enlighteneil 
natives have, in a most laudable mannm*, lent their support to its esta- 
blishment, but their exajujile has not been followed by others ; and 
amongst a po] lulation rolling in riches, thirty thousand rupees only has 
been scraped togetlier with no snuall difficulty, A very snndl portion of 
the enoi iuous wealth possessed hy some of tlie l ich Bahoos. Wealth, either 
^ hoarded by theju in large iron chests where it lies useless alikjc to them- 
selves or their neighbours, or sqmuidcred in the pomp and foolery of a 
religions ^n*ocessioii or a marriage ceremony, would erect hospitals and 
dispen.wies through every town m India, where the jawir might tiiid relief 
from disease and a refuge from the liorroVs of a lingtjriiig death. Though 
I would fain hope that heth^r times are cfiinirig, I fear they are yet distant. 
Bui to return to the immediate suliject of the lecture. < 

Tlie jiractical [lart of tlie iScience, g(‘jitlej!u;ii, which you are engaged in 
studying, is divided into two jiortions, Surgery and the Practhje ot Physic. 
The formiir cinujirehends all the nudadies which ajqiear extcrjuilly, includ- 
ing the accidents to which tlie bo»ly is liable ; such as fractures, disloca- 
tions, wyuu«ls, ami the viuious manual operations wliich it may lie neces- 
sary to fl^rform for the cure of diseases ; in fact, all mahnlies wliich admit 
of the remedy lioiiig applied <liroctly to the part etfoctetl. 

On tlie other hand, tluj Practice of Pliysic treats of the disefises wliich 
afiedt the internal organs of the brxly, those j»arts to which we have no 
direct access ; diseases whose progress we cannot witness, of whose nature 
tve can only ju<lge by the effects which they proiluoe upon the system ; 
genei^ly such for example, as diseases of the viscefa, disturbance of the 
great functions of circulation, resjiinition, <ligestion, and of the neiTous sys- 
tem. X%ere is however one class of diseasi^s which liave been jdaceil with- 
in the limits of Physic, whicli, according to established rules we should 
6xpeo!t to ffnd within the prociiiets of Surgery. The dmmen of the akin 
have from time iramemorial formed a part of the stmly of Physic, yet, if 
it is possible for any one set of diseases to be more clejirly a part of the 
i>Uts£ie division than another, it is these. They are most readily treated 
from wi^ottt. In tlie division between these two Imuiches of the profession 
it is manifest that Surgery has tlie most advantageous sluire of the work. 
The surgeon can see his way clearly before him, he may watch from . hour 
to hour tlie changes which ai’e taking place in the organ which he to 
treat, and ho sees at once the direct effect of the remedies which jie applies; 

, Qu the other baud, in the jnnotice of physic all is comparatively dark and 
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uncertain. The PhyBician for the most part sees notliing of the <ii$oixIer 
he is treating, but tlie general symptoms ; he cannot observe its pregnancy 
or ascertain distinctly the operation of his i^medies. His jiractice is 
Surgery in the dark. His situation resembles that of the Surgeon who 
may be called on to treat a disease of the arm or leg while the aiTected 
part is studiously concealed from him behiiai a curtain ; and he is only 
permitted to see his patient’s t^nigue or feel his pulse. We should expect 
from this that Surgery would lie considered the more pei-fec^ aH of the 
two, or at least that it would have held an e{]ual rank with Physic, but it 
has not, until lately, been so regardeil. 

former days, Physic was /leenieil a noble science, while Surgery was a 
mere inechanic.Ll dru<igery. The Physician was looked upon as a superior 
being, while the Surgeon was treated as a common artisan. Tlie Physician 
ranked with the learned and the great, while the Surgeon was associated in 
the Siime ignoble trade with tlie Jkirber. This ill-assortctl union of shaving 
and surgery continues up to the present day. In some parts id Europe and 
in the East there are still no other surgeons than the llarbera. In the more 
enlightened countries of EiirojM?, and America however, in consequence of 
the great progress which has been rnaile iii the department of Surgery, that 
science has l>een raised to a level \vith Physic ; and the practitionei’s of 
both classes are placed upon an equality ; indeed they are now constantly* 
united in one jjerson. In England, however, more efij)ecially in London, 
the se|iaratiou still exists to a great extent. The Surgeon and tlie Physi- 
ci.'ui are often separate individuals. This distinction, however, for all preac- 
ticid pur|)oses, is extremely absurd and inconvenient. The two branches 
of the profession blend so insensibly into each other that no fair lino of 
demarkation can j»ossibly be drawn between them. 

There is yet another and an im|X)rtant division of medicine, the study 
of which forms a separate branch of educsition. One however wliich at 
present you cjinnot study ; hereafter perhaps an opportunity of doing so 
may occur. I allude to the de^iartment of midwifery and the cliseases pecu- 
liar to women. It is a department which the prejudices of the East will 
not oilmit the male part of the community to pnictise ; and it is conse- 
quently in the hands of women of the most igiiorant description, who daily 
commit mischief still more dire than those perpetrated by ttie quacks of the 
other sex. I do liope, however, that tlie time will come, even in our day. 
when your country -women will partieijiate in the benefit which an inipioved 
state of medical knowledge will proibice in this laiul. If we are not allow- 
ed to practise lliis branch of our pnifessiou, T trust that well instructed 
female practitioners in midwifery, like those of France, will, ere long, oc- 
cupy the place of the wretched old women who now |>erforin the oltices of 
midwives and female Physicans. This distinction of Physic and Surgery, 
foolish as it may be in a pnu'lical point of view, is however extremely use- 
ful to the student, and universally adopted in all Medical Schools, The 
two branches forming, properly enough, separate }iOi*tioiis of Education. 

In furtherance of this plan, therefore, the present course of lectures will 
be devoted to the study of Physic alone. Surgery you will learn in due 
tiine under tlie guidance of my talented collefigne, IVinciiial Braiidey. 

In studying Physic you will soon find that you are not engaged in fatliom- 
ing the depth of any exact science. So fai* from it, medicine is, unhappily, 
the most uncertain of Uie whole. The nature of the subject frequently 
renders the investigation of the Phseuomena highly unsatisfactory ; and 
our conclusions with regard to it are too often uncertain, much as our 
knowl^ge of disease has advanced within the Last few y^rs, we are still 
ooinparatively ignorant upon many points connected with it Even ftp to 
the piwnt day we are at times compelled to wander in the laud of s^u- 
ktldn, without a conqiass to guide our way, or at the best, with one w> im- 
that it of ten dirccU us in the wreng traek. 
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Aithovigh til© present advanced state of medical knowledge may enable 
tis to ascMirtaiti fur the most part the nature of the various comiiJaluis to 
which the human frame is liable and to distiiigtiish them from each other, 
you will find yourselves frequently at fault, and you will often have reason 
to know thitt you have fonnecl a wrong judgment upon the discjise you 
have been tt^atiiig, and that your treatment luis been altogether erroneous. 
Tliei^ are cases perjietually brought before us wdiich bailie the utmost in- 
genuity of our art to discover their true seat, and still more completely set 
at delhiucs all our efforts to relieve them. This is perhaps more speciiilly 
tlie case w^th the nervous system than with any other. The iiupciietrable 
mystery, iVhich envelops the functions of the system in a state of heatth, 
extends itielf too frequently over the changes wliich are produced in it by 
disease/, Jti^udeiiiig them utterly uniutelligible and too often incurable. 
But above^all things be not disappointed if ytm find that your cunftive in- 
tention do not always answer the purpose you wisli them to fulfil. How- 
ever connect may be the judgment you form upon the disease befoi'e you ; 
and however well adapted your remedies may be theonitically ; you will 
constantly fail in your eltbrts to obtain a cure, and y(ai will be compelled 
to witness the complaint rapidly aclvancing to a fatal termination ; in 
spite of all your efforts to arrest its pi’ogress. But console youi selves 
‘under such circumstances with the reflection that tlie patient is not immor- 
tal nor is the Physician allwise. Our art is yet comparatively so backwanl 
that the most fcileiited and the most learned uiiist occasionally fail for 
want of moi*e accurate and extended information ; under any cirenm- 
Htaiice however we cannot always succeed. Mortality is the lot of all living 
things. It is appointed unto all men once to die, and the wliole, power of 
our art cannot diuiiiiiah the natural mortjility of mankind, "fhe utmost 
we can hope to accomplish, is to relieve the snffez'ing of our fellow crea- 
tures, and to protract lives which, (but for our exertions) might sink into 
an early gmve. True indeed fis it is, that the [Philosopher’s stone is yet 
hid in the l>owels of the earth ; so you will find that the long songlit after 
£iisir of life has hitherto been undisco vere<l. Do not however deem from 
this that our profession is one of little moment, s«) that because it is not 
all perfect it is not wortliy of the most j)rof«)uiid attention. You will soon 
fimf, I trust, that it is one of the highest value ; that its eft’ects are j)er- 
haps im>re importajit tlian those of aiiy oilier. The success which attends 
the efforts of the skilful PJiysician are at times almost inirin uloiis. "j’lie 
whieUfhe affords to the agonized patient, the signal tj iiunph which lie 
is able to obisiiii over disease, the many blessings which he is thereby en- 
able<l to cotifer upon maukind, render the scienct?, wliich is capable of en- 
dowing its votaries with sucli ])ower, one of the grauilesis and most euuo- 
bling which you can pursue. 

In seeking to cure the diseiises which are brought b^ore you, you will 
flnd that the gi'eat remedial agent, the power upon whose aid alone you 
can depend for assistaneii in the time of need ; whose Jaws must be the 
Wsia of iill your principles and the guide of your actions, is nature. You 
have already seen her working in our bodies in the time of health regu- 
lating alf our functions and directing the various processes which consti- 
tute life. ;Be assuml she does not neglect us in the hour of sickness. When 
ye are attacked with disease we find her strivijm to drive off the enemy, 

inteuting piaus to eket him froiu our bodies. Tl?e disposition tims 
e^noeid by the jwwer wfthin us, called by the ancients the unsdkiUrix 
oy in plain Euglkh, the curative power of nature, is eonstantl^ 
our ful vantage and pt»inting out to us the path, wliich, as physi- 
jcijyy, we should pursue. By watching the of that powor, we 

il^ii Iq pixu) ^ priucipTeS, and we eaiph>y our ; remedies , 

We fthd^ for example, cases bf fevUr blteti 
epdntanenasly bjr the bursting forth of »;i>rofuse perspiration 
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or the occiiiTeiiCe of what is called a critical iHschai’j^ of some kind, ii 
^niart Dianiifoa for instance?. Ohftcvvaiion of the.se processes at once sug- 
gests to ns the employment of medicines wliicli have a similar effect. Fti- 
hiwing nature’s footste])s, then, we administer to oiir fever patients diajiho- 
retica or medicines wldcli have a tendency to produce perspiration,, and 
emetics, cathartics, or purgatives which create a free dischage ftoiin the 
alimeiitarv’ canal. Again we find tliat the sudden suppression of Certain 
cutaneous eruptions tends to produce a disease iu some inteimal organ, 
whilst on the other hand iutenial diseases are fretiuently relieved hy the 
spontaneous occinTence of an eru]dion on the skin. From this we learn 
the employment of counter-irritants, or in other words, the irritation of 
some part of the b»)dy distant from the seat of disease, which, by setting 
up a in'W process in a i*emot<? spot, c<iusc*s the ori.giual irritation t(» sulmide. 
Indee«l we have rea^ion to believe that many of the diseases which we be- 
hold ;u’e merely the effects of nature to get rid of some offVuiding matter, 
'rims the presence of certain imligosiibie substances in the alinieiitfU'y Ca- 
nal induces a violent jmrging, Tliis is nature’s effort to remove the annoy- 
ing matter, w’hat can we do under such ciruiiubtances V We can but follow 
the manifest indications before us. We must .aid tlie efforts of nature by 
giving a nmre |M)werful stimulus to the iiTesistible action of the bowtfls, ami 
,by thus increasing the diarrhoea tempomrUif^ we remove the disease 
fifUitb/. Many similar iiislances might be :ulduced if we Inul time to refer 
to them, Hear in mind always that nature is the great Physician, and 
that we merely her assistants ; that our busim‘ss is to waitch her mo- 
tions chisely, obey her dieljites, and aid bet efforts. The most successful 
medical ]>]*actitiom‘r is he who . contents himself with obedience to these 
law.s of nature, wlio follows her counsels most imjdicitly. 

You will soon learn tliat the more sim]de your remedies are the better 
it will be for your patient, and easier will la? the treatment of the disejise, 
and that by an unnecessary iuterferouce with m uedlcttirix natunv you not 
only retard the jirogress (»f the cure, but 3^00 may juxiduce a nesv disease 
<ajually formidable with the one you are (anxious to remove. 

Witli regard to the cm]>loynieut of remedies 1 need m^t say much at 
pre.s(*nt, as iu this course of lectuies, I do not j)m|>ose to enter int<» any 
minute details u])on the subject. Hitherto 3 00 are ignorant of the seiem*c 
of materia medica, 3a)u know not the names much less the [uoperties of the 
various drugs which y4)ii are to employ in the cure of diseaA>e ; it would bo 
}>vemat.nre therefore to speak at length t>f the emp!o.,inent of these articles. 
Indeed iu the ensuing lectures £ shall seek rather to lay before you the 
theory and jnanci])les of the science than the practice of Pliyaic strictly 
speaking. 1 shall endeavour to point out to you the general Jiistoiy and 
aciangemeut of the symptoms (and the various- conditions of the affected 
organs which the}' iudic:ite, the judgment you may form from thence njaai 
il»e probable teruiinatioii of the disease, and gi>'e you merely an outline 
of the general plan of treatment to be pursued. Next year the lectures 
will iw mrmed iqion a more extendcfl scale and partake move of a practical 
ijharacter, while clinical lectures wi’l from time to tim* 3 ( be delivered to 
,3’ou uj>on siKih cases of interest, as 3011 may meet with in the hospitals. 
Principal Bramley will then (assist me with tlie benefit of his extensive 
experience iu illustrating the practical part of the subject 

SJre 3'‘ott enter uptm the branch of study now l>efttt*e you, let me ivarn 
you, that attendance u|K)u lecituies, however assiduous, or the most attentive 
perusal of medical works, will never make you skilful physicians ; while 
you confine yourselves to them alone. There is but one school wherein 
.yon can hope to succeed iu y4>ur studies to any great puiEpose* Ih the 
.schwi of experience. It U only at the bed-side of the sick, by o)y^86^vu^g 
tlie symptoms and prt>gr^ss of disease, watching tho- effect o1 
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ipemklie^i ami, should th« terminaticin of tlie irialacly {u^ve a fatal one aod 
the death of yoitr patient afford you an opportunity to ijiapegt the body^ 
by oarefiiUy noting the changes winch have t^eii place in the various 
organs. It is only by these ixusms tliat you can nope to render youi^lvea 
worUiy and useful members of the profession you have chosen. 

The character oi disease alters so completely under various circumstances 
that we can scarcely hope to find the same complaint exactly alike in any 
two iudividuiils. , It requires the study and experience of years to form a 
skilful medical practitioner. Up to the latest hour of 3''oui' lives you will 
find that you have yet much to learn, and each day will bring with it a 
lesson of more or less consequence. Do not on this account however 
undervalue the instructk^^ conveyed to you in lectures and liooks ; whilst 
you sttidiondy avoid a servile adherence to any peculiar doctrines, merely 
oecause they cany with them the weight of a great name ; do not flatter 
ydnrselves that you are above instruction or that your own labor and in- 
genuity, however great, can entitle you to despise the performance of others. 
As toginners this is moi-e esijccially applicable to you. Until you have 
made yourselves masters of the rationale of disease and principles of treat- 
ment your visits to the sick will l)e a complete waste of time. Let me 
beg of you therefore to pursue with care the admirable medical works 
with whidi our library abounds and to pay close attention to the lecturer 
you may have an opportunity of bearing. 

By following the phm of study which will be marked out for you, you 
will I trust And yourselves insensibly aci|ninng an intimate knowledge of 
your profession, a knowledge which will never desei*t you in the time of 
need ; the great advantage of wliich you will ihiily experience, when yon 
go forth inu) the world to practise for yourselves. If, im the other hand, 
you neglect these opportunities, o]»iK)rtuuitie8 never again to be reciilled, 
you will soon have cause deeply to lament your idleness. No situation is 
more, pitiable tlutii that of the medioil practitioner who finds himself at 
the bedside of a patient affected mth some dangerous disease, while con- 
scious of his own ignorance and utterly at a loss to determine upon what 
plan of treatment to pursue, he beholds tlie unfortunate victim of Ins iuca^ia- 
eity hourly growing worse, and gnwlually sinking to the grave from which 
he has no power to rescue^hiiu. Unless indeed some lucjky chance occurs, 
which this ignoramus haarthe degrailation to know to be the effect of some 
uuforseeii good fortune* and can in no wise be attributed to his skilful 
managemeht. 

' How, different are the sensations of the studious amt skilful practitioner 
' under the same circumstances. He is confident tliat, as far as human art 
will perusit, he is capable of assisting to the uttermost, the suffering in- 
diyirbuil before him. He has no legitimate source of regret for ill-spent 
time-^no stings of conscience upbraid kirn, that the fatal result is owing to 
his igiionuLce or inattention. He lias done sill that li^i in his power ; he 
has^perforihed his duty and is s^itisfled. 

Be feels, on the other Inmd, a projwrtionate degree of satisfaction if his 
^ffoifts are crowned with success. If the termination of the case be favor* 
abl^^ rtlte kpou^ledge that his power and wellrKliredted Skill may have 
iConitibnteil to produce it, amply reu^ards him for the labor he lias expend- 
ed ip hcqtiiriiig the reciuisite qualifications for his profession. Let me hope 
that yen vvill take part with the latter and that you will strive to emulate 
L^t me repeat to you that the science of ntedicine is one nf 
nobl^ arm to practise, to whidi an intelligent and weli-edtmated marf 
^ npssfcly devote himself. The physiciim wields a mwer wi^hia. 
> ; ef affbrdiiig thi^ purest haf>pine8S, the most vidued of all blei^ngS 

skilfo! ex6rei|gepf bis art hejjfayes man^. 

. He' restores peace ,to the.' ■ 
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— li€ adiniuisters cod a( Nation to the unhappy, he gives life to the dying. 
By the tiniely interposition of his aiil he is enabled to rescue from the 
fangs of (liseasft, fnun the jaws of death the most valuable members of 
society, the benefactors of the human race ; the great, the learned, the 
virLiioU’j. An<l in the luiinl)ler walks of private life his labors are equally 
valuable. Wliile he atFords to the sutFeriiig individual himsielf corporeal 
ease and mental tranquility, by restoring to the hosom of an atfli'jted 
family some loved memb'^r of their circle, the support of their existence, 
the joy of their hearts wlio is about to be snached from them - by some 
ternbie disease, wliat happiness does he confer ? what frightful misery does 
he remove ? 

The preactice of our profession, gentlemen, may oceasionally be embitter- 
ed with disapoiiitrneiit and annoyance, and where shall we find one that 
is not, hut these d!\*iwl)ackH are more than conntorhalancfMl by the iiiialloy- 
ed satisfaction, the unspeakable pleasiu*e wliich such deeds as these 
] trod lice ! — The ituiut Journal of Medu^al and riufsical t^cie'iice, July 
J, 


Mr. j. MclJosn’s In tiioduotory Lecture on Clinical Medicine. 

Ddiverod at the Medical Collegvy CalcaMa^ May 1837. 

Gentlemen, » -In conij)Iiance with the ordei's of the itight Honourable 
the Governor General of India, P have the pleasure to introduce you to the 
study of clinical medicine, or, in oilier wttrds, to present to you disease as it 
ai-tually exists at the bed sitlo of tlie patient, together with the treatment 
adopted for its cure, 

T will not ad(bi(!e arguments to convey to you the paramount imjiortanco 
of Cliuic/d Medicine. Your own intuition will tell you that success in it 
is the ultimate and only object of a. medical education, and towards the 
judicious niauageuicut of which the whole of your present course of study 
is directed. 

The career in which you are now engaged oponsj^p a new field for the 
welfare of your fellow-countrymen and ^establishes a new lera in ilie liia- 
tory of Itfiidoslaii. You are selected as the medium through which the 
blessing of enlightened medicid science may be rendered available to thou- 
sands, that would otherwise have been left at the mercy of the ignorance 
and quaijkery of tlie bazars. The eyes of the benevolent are now upon 
you, marking your progress and wishing^ you siicciess, and your future pros- 
jierity in the world will hereafter be measured by your present application, 

I must consider you as having already laid the tiasis of your future me- 
dical proficiency in a competent knowledge of Anatomy and Physiology, 
of having become intimately acipiainted with the fnndamentiil princifues 
<»f (^lieiiustry and Pharmacy, of having been initiated into the great dixjr 
triue.s of Physic, and having awmired as elementary a knowledge of your 
profession as possible, without the advantage of the hospital to "lee your 
theories contirmed. Indeeil, I have been highly gratified in witnessing 
your attainments in the:^ branches at the Nveekly examinations. Your 
Knowledge was very creditable to yourselves, and must have given much . 
satisfaction to your instructors, and I have only to wish that the principles 
I liave to advance may receive the sjuiie share of your attention, and make 
tli^ same impression on your memories. 

You have hitherto been conversant with things tangible and material, but 
you must now prepare yourselves to deal with things iutangibl^^ And iin- 
mkterial. In Anatomy you had the recent subject Iwfore you/'^^d could 
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ilemonstrato, to the satisfaction of the most scenticiil, every bone, nnisclo, 
nerve, and bIcK>d-ves:4el. In Ciheinistry you ct)iud estimate the truth of its 
doctrines by weight oi’ by measure, or by the ’f)ai|mble evidence of your 
own senses. In Surgery you could tsike the knife into your hands with 
confi<lence, and know where to cut, what to extirpate, and what to leave 
without doubt or hesitcition ; but you will find a wonderful ditference 
when yoii enter upon the department of medicine. 

You will be calle<l on to treat diseases tlie seat of which is obscure and 
uncertain, evils that lie lurking in the c<niatitutioii and probably are cou- 
jectureil to exist only by a jar iu the pulse, the sfcite of the tongue, the 
color of the skin, the ieniperature of the body, or the alvine evacuation ; 
aihueut&i' that take possession of one organ, and are only t-o be detected by 
an affection of some other organ very distant ; protean iiialiidies, that coun- 
terfeit most of the ills that ilesh is heir to, and every day exhibit themselves 
under some new form. You already know the general effects of eacli parti- 
cular metiicine, but practice will shew that idiosyncracies exist, wherein your 
pn^scriptions will have actions very different from what you were taught to 
expect. You may give a few grains of cjilorael as a purpitive to one indivi- 
dual, and witli safety and success ; wlule in administering the same dose to 
another, and with the same object in view, you may possibly bring on pro- 
fuse salivation, the lo8.s of teeth, and frightful deforinity. You may prescribe 
vene8e(;ti()u at one stage of a fever with the haj)piest consetpiences, wljere- 
as, if made use of a few hours Ijefore or after the proper moment, no advan- 
tage is gainotl, or perhaps fatal consequences ensue. 

It would he iiiexcusfible on my part were I to jM>int out only the shades 
of tlie picture and leave you in anticipation of nothing but difficulties and 
dangers. Like every other profession, the medical is cliecqrered with what 
is pleasing and grateful, as well as with what is unexpected and disagree- 
able, and if at times we are apt to be downcast with the unfortunate issue 
of things beyoml our controul, on the other hand we have bright moments 
4»f enjoyment that disai])ate the darkness of these gloomy spots and throw 
a cheerful light along our ]>rofessional path. If to restoi-e the blind to 
sight, the lame to activity, and the piiralytic to stveugtii ; if to dispel 
misepy and suffering ami replace them witli sound health and hilarity ; if 
to rescue the taleiitinl, the innocent, and the beautiful from an untimely 
tomb, and restore them to the society of their atfiicted friends, and their 
uhefuliiess to the world ; if such objects as these have any charms for you, 
you are now iu the straight way to realize them ; for such ai*e the emls of 
JVIedicine. 

You will at the corainencement of practice find yourselves in your homes 
strongl}’^ armed against disease ; but when you are summoned to an en- 
cfuinter with death, you will be apt to be ]»anic-struck ; to forget ‘where 
all your weapons are disposeil, and allow the enemy to strengthen his 
stronghold before you make up your mind wdmt coui^e to pursue. To make 
use of a mode of expression which all of yon must he qualified to apprt^- 
ciate, you will find yourselves in the situation of intelligent schodl-boys 
who mastered the grammar of a foreign laugiuige, who have liecome 
able to write it con*ectly, to reatl it fluently, mid to understand it when 
lea^l, but when they first attemjit to enter into conversation with a native 
of the foreign country, they are perplexed and confuseicl, and probably un- 
able to eif plain their meaning. As they continue to pei’severe, words. they 
.^Lad forgolieu rise up in tbeir memories as if by instiurt ; their epundenee 
in their own acupiii'ements increfises ; they liegin to feel the benefit of their 
study aijd applicJation ; and, in course of time, converse with ease and ele- 
8uc|i, I have iio dubt, has been the predicament of one and all you 

your a^piiring the KhgUsh langu^ ; atid such feelitigs vou must prepare 
ex^jerieiice, oIk entering oh the praPtice of modiciue. The 
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former you have already mastered ; the latter I trust you will with no less 
success overcome. 

In qualifying yourselves for the practice of Medicine you must not ima- 
gine that proficiency consists in tlie mere routine of being able to preecnbe 
ceHain doses of physic in certain conipkints, or a blister, a seton, or an 
issue according to the best approved mode of practice. Such, though the 
uocoss<iry, are not the highest qualifications of the profession, and he who 
as])ires to nothing more will be little better than a quack. 

There is not one of our mental faculties but is of essential service in the 
practice of Medicine. Good sense, good temper, observation, and discre- 
tion ; patience, perseverance, fortitude, an<l self-possession ; firmness of 
j>iu*pose, steadiness of character, integrity of piinciple, are all component 
parts of a great physician. 

There is perhaj)s no art and no science the knowledge of which may not 
be available in the treatment of disease. An extensive knowledge of 
natural philosopliy is as iinjiortjint as tlie philosophy of the mind, and to 
be able to cure tlie diseases of the mind is often as necessary as those of 
the body. 

By a knowledge of Mechanics you will appreciate the w'onderful skill 
and science displayed in the formation of the human body, the lubricfition of 
joints, the force of muscular action, the wedges, the pnlleys, and the levers 
jmt in use in the system. By Pneumatics you will understiind the mecha- 
nism of respiration, and be enabled the more easily to detect any irregu- 
larity in that funcliou or remox^e any obstruction. By Hydrostatics you 
will the more eiisily compreheiid the circulation of the l)h>o(l, the valves of 
the heai t, and the other flood-gates along the circulating canal. By Optics, 
the mechanism of the eye and the theory of vision. By Acoustics, the 
the nature of souuii and the orgaois of speech ; wiiile ("hemistry, and Sur- 
gery, Electricity, Galvanism, aiid M.'ignetism wdll enalde you to put in 
force new ageuts in curing diseiise. There is not one of our external sen- 
ses but wdll be of constant use to you. By the eye you will, judge of all 
external affections and all external syratoms of inward disease. Though 
you iniglit not think hearing iiidispeusible, nevertheless it may be turned 
to the greatest advantage, and one of the most im])t>rtiint improvements of 
recent years, in the investigation of disease, has been wrought about by 
tliat sense conveyed through the stethoscope. The organs of taste and 
smell have also their uses ; by the former we are able to discriminate be- 
twe»‘ii some diseases of the urinary organs, and by the latter various sores 
ami ulcers from one another, as well as the changes they undergo even 
without seeing them ; and the most precious gift a physician can possess, 
the most valuable of Jill his senses, and probably as valuable as all the 
others put together, is feeling, the ^ tactus oruditus,’’ or learned touch 
emphatically so fialled. By means of this one sense we detect fractures of 
lione and dislocations of joints, deeply seated abscesses and (edema of the 
skill, hernia from hydrocele, and a stone iu tho bhwider, from other affec- 
tions counterfeiting its symptoms. 

But it is one thing to possess the perfect use of our senses, and another 
to make a proper use of them. A man may find his senses veiy perfect in 
the ordinary affiiirs of life ; he nuiy have the eye of an eagle and the eai* 

deer, and yet be able to make but an imperfect investigation of disease. 
You must prepare youi-selves therefore by careful attention to all you see 
and all you feel, by a steady coiii’se of observation, guided by sound judg- 
ment, before you attain to much proficiency in the nice discrimination of 
disease. 

JjTqw that I have sUted to you the instruments by whicb disease may he 
investigated, I shall now intnuluce you generally to the most prominent 
symptoms of disease. I expected ere this time to have had a regular fie^ 
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for Clinical Lectures, and to have had it in my power to exemplify the 
treatment, from cases under your own observation ; but as the necessary 
an'augements have not yet been carried into effect, I hope J shall be able 
to occupy your time no less auvantaj^eously, upon subjects of general mo- 
ment, tiii an adequate number of clinicjil cases is provided for your iu- 
spection. 

The following preliminaries I beg pfirticularly to impress upon your 
rememberance. 

Before you can properly determine on any mode of treating a body 
diseased, it is indispensable tliat you be accpiainted with the state of tluit 
body w’hen in health. It would be no easy matter to lay dowui a standard 
of ^>erfect iiealth, wTth which you could compare the case of every piitieiit 
under youy caie as you would his size and weiglit with tliat of a statue, and 
to be able to say such a patient was so many degrees above or lielow the 
just standard of health \ for every man has a standard of liis owui that 
would be a}q)licable to no other, and by which alone liis health must be 
estimated. One luaii may have a })ulse ten beats a minute above the 
average ; another ten beats below tlie average, and both may be said to 
enjoy good health. A state of constitution tliat is conducive to liealtli in 
one man, would be the cause of cci-tain disease in many another. Ojio 
man ,may require some drain upon his constitution to preserve him in 
health that would be diingerous in the greater portiem of liis ac uainlarice, 
and another may consume a certain quantity of animal and vegi'tiible food 
and with advant-age, that would be death to many utlu^rs probably enjoy- 
ing as good health as himself. Hence arises the first general maxim, t>n 
being willed to a patient, viz. to a.scei-tiiin the state of the system ; his 
habits and custom, wdien well. In doing 8(» you will ascertain tfie constitu- 
tion of tlio patient, whether of active or passive habits, whetlier temperate 
or dissijiated, wdiether plethoric or phlegmatic. 

You w'ill in general find that plethoric persons Jire the best subjects to 
de,iil ^’ith ; in them the healing powers of nature are stronger, ( I iswises of 
most kinds are more Unactable, and a smaller dose of medicine is sufHcient. 
You must at the same time remember that disejisc in tliom, when it does 
happen, is more rapid in its course, and i-equires to be met with more 
vigorous trefitmont. 

Of the two temperaments, the plethoric and the phlegmatic, those of 
the latter are the most sickly : they generally require a larger dose of 
medicine ; disease in them, though less rapid and requiring less atdivo 
treatment, is more tedious and more difficult to cure, and altogether the 
ti’eatment of tlieiu is less satisfatdory. 

There is a modification of the phlegmatic temperameut which may 
properJ^r be called the splenetic, which you w ill frtxjuently meet with 
aii^jig.st your coimtrymcu. This is known by extroiue debility and jmle- 
ness or blueness of countenance, a peculiar jiearjy bluish colour of tlie 
sclerotic coat of the eye, and, in most cases, by eijlargement of the spleen. 
Jii such subjects you must be very cautious in the use of mercury, for very 
distressing consequences occasionally ensue, in giving even moderate doses 
of such basea 

You win find the countenAnce an excellent index by which to ascertain 
the constitution 'as well as the intensity of disease. Observe whether it is 
fliished or pallid ; anxious or complacent ; wasted by long sulferiug, or 
(hsto^d by acute pain. Every nnwi is more or less of a physiognomies, and 
physiognomy is no where more useful than in medtcii^ii , hfiny diseases 
manifest themselves in tlie countenance so as to be detected at nrst sight. 
Choki'a, consumption, fever, and many other diseases, have each its |>ec*iiliar 
and with a little practiw you will be able to fiu-m a pretty correct 
« your pvtieut for better or 'worse, as soon as you enter nis room. 
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Aft part of tlie countenance aiwl the most expressive part, let the eyes 
attract your attention : observe whether they are uiiiisuHlly prominent or 
sunk, whether red from inflaniinatioii, or yellow from transfusion of bile, 
whether the pupils are dilated or ccaitnicted, whether tlxiy are insensible 
to light or intolerant of it. In stmie ali'ectioiis, people sec better at nighti 
than during the day ; some see well enough during the day but cann(»t see 
at all after dark ; some see objects double, and s<»rne mistake one colour for 
another. From the eyes to the ears the transition is easy. Empiire whether 
there is any ringing or unusual sound heard ; whether they are impatient 
of noise or dull of lieariug. 

The pulse is the grand register of healtli, and disease may be detected 
in it when no other symptom Is apparent. Let the pulse be felt without 
discomposing the patient, or if any emotion is occasioned, wait till it 
subsides. ' The pulse is exceedingly easily aliected ; aJiy bodily exertion 
increiises it, it rises ten beats i)er minute after a meal, ami it rh.ay beat f) or 
8 times more frequent when the patient is erect than when recumbent. 
Tlie aft'ecthuis <jf the mind filter it instantly ; the exciting passions increase 
it so, that it can hardly be cvuinted ; and the iictiou of the heart becomes 
audiablc even to a bystander ; the depressing passions diminish its fre- 
quency its nquilly, sometimes suspending it entirely, ami producing instant 
death. The ])n]ae is generally felt over the radial arteiy, nciir the wrist 
and with the fore and middle fingers, or all of the fingers ap}>lied. The 
tliunib is objectionable as liable to deceive from its containing a pulse of its 
own. Any other large arteiw would answer tlie jiurpose e((ually well. 
Sometimes it is necessary to feel the pulse in the Immeral or femoral artery, 
when the radial boats tot) feebly t<^ be felt, mid sometimes even tlieso fail, 
anti the movements of the heart afe to be felt only over tho great cceliac 
artery, and sometimes the heart itself cannot be felt at nil. 

Ill (;hildht)od the heart beats above 100 times a minute ; at pubeity, 
about 80 ; at mature age, about 76 ; and advanced age, as low aw 60. 
Some pt'ople liave a pulse as lo^v as 60 or 40 and even 30 and 20 in a mi- 
nute, and ytd enjoy good health. 

Quickness of pulse is not alone a symptom of disease. In many atfcctious 
it beats slower iliau in health, ami in diseases no less fatal. Tlie strength 
of the pulse is a better criterion mid you must accustom yourself to diacri- 
ininate between a hard or a soft pulse ; a wiry or a thready ; or a regular, 
irregular, or intermittent jiulse. 

Some medicines have the propei1:y of decreasing the veloc?ity of theheail, 
and are frecpieatly presiribed with that intention in vain. The blood 
<h‘awn from a vein will often ;issist you in the treatment of disease : when 
it is cold ami congealed, observe whether it is cupped or biifly. By cupped 
I mean turned up round the edges of the vess(»l so as to form a sort of a 
cavity cup upon the surface ; ami by buffy, a lightish buff coloured coat or 
fttraUmi on the surface, uncoloured by the re<l part of the blood. These 
ajipeaKinces are genei'ally considered symptomatic of inflammation. You 
may also observe whether the crasflameutum or solifl part of the blootl is 
Arm or fragile, whether the serum or watei'y part is in excess or not ; but 
I would uot have you place too much reliance on these symptom^ of the 
blood, ns all of them are liable to deceive. 

Observe the reftpiratioii and whether the breath be hot or cold, offensive 
or sweet, regiilar or convulsed ; of the natural frequency or increased. A 
man makes abotit 20 inspirations in a minute ; a woman generally a few 
more, and a. child^tnore than either ; sometimes as many as 30 or 40. 
Kespiration i« not neoessiirily pei-formed by the mouth or nose : so far as 
life is conceriKMl, a peraoii might breathe through an aperture in the tra- 
chea, and in some obstnictioiiH about the throat life is to be jirolonged only 
by such an artificial opeuuig, but in such cases the voice is l<^t. 
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Tlte voice is a "oo«,l diagnostic of disease ; mark whether it he weak (►r 
strong, or tremulous or whispering, or hoarse or shrill, or nasal or ventral, 
or laboi-ioua or attended with cough. The expectoration must not b<5 over- 
looked ; whether scanty or copious, mucous, pin*ulent, or bloody. 

Let the tongue next occupy attention ; it is one of the best guides to 
diiect you. Observe its shape, whether rouml or flat ; whether moist or 
clean, as in health ; or <lry and furred ; or studded with spots or vesicles ; 
or loaded with a coating, of white or yellow, or brown or black. There are 
few affections of the ]:)ody with which the tongue does not sym])athise by 
exhibiting some sucli C(»ating, and one of the earliest and 8ure.st signs of 
impn^vement, is manifested l)y a chaiifre on the tongue. From the invete- 
rate cwstohi of this country the practitioner is dejuivcnl of all assistaiK^e 
from the tongue in native j)ractice ; for it is generally so dyed and loaded 
with as to obliterate most traces of disease. 

After the tongue the stomaoli is the next object of investigation : it has 
still a closer sympathy with disea-^e than the tongue ; for the tongue ojily 
symimthises with the stomach, and records disease at second hand, the atfec- 
tion of the stomach preceding it. 

Most i^eople in good health are unconscious of having such a thing as a 
stomach, unless it be from the cravings of hungtu* ; but when imm(»derate 
appetite or no ap|a‘tite at all. or appetite for uneatable things, or when 
eructations of whid or heartburn, i»r sMjiieamishness or vomiting or im- 
quenchiible thirst cnaiie, these must be consideretl as symptoms of disease 
which, wherever it exists, it is your <luty to detect. Wlren opjM)rtunity 
otters, examine the contents of the stomach, whether tlie matter ejected be 
indigested food, or watoy, or bilicms, or bhwKly, or ptiruleut, or feculent. 
At the same tyte attend to the alviue evacaritions and whetl er the dejec- 
tions be of the natural consistence,*or watery, or scybalous or slimy, or 
gelatinous or mixed with blofsl or ])us, or obstinately costive. In good 
healUi a man may have two motions in one day, or one motion in two (Lays. 

The viscera of the abdomen you should on no cx^ fisiou omit to examine. 
It is not suflicieiit that the patient d<»es m»t comjdniu of pain, iku* that he 
says he has no pain w’hen asked ; for disease of tljem may exist and he not 
be aware (»f it. Lay him along on his hack, with his head low and his 
knees drawn up, and cai‘<ifully feel all over the belly if tJiere be any enlarge- 
ment or tumour, or any i)ain on pressure, and if there be, mark it down 
as disease. ^ Be on tiie watch to detect any sudden change of countenance 
or expression of pain, while making the examination ; as if any exist it 
will appear in his feature. But dout press your lingers violently under the 
ribs, and pinch his belly with the tips and iiail.s (»f your fliigers ; for evtui 
a sound man could u<iL stand that without complaining. You will often 
be able to detect enlargement of the liver or spleen by a careful obwva- 
tion with the eye, which may verify by feeling.., Enquire into the 
state of the urinary organs ; wliether the urine be diiniuished in quantity 
or suppressed, or increjised in qmintity and immoderate, whether vtuded 
with ease or with difficnlty, or only in drop.s, whether it l>e clear or tuHiid, 
depositing a sediment or retaining some coloured substance in solution. 
You must not consider all of these as symptoms of disease ; for the urine 
undergoes many dianges even during the enjoyment of health and accor- 
to what is eaten and drunk. 

From the bladder to the skin the transition may seem abrupt ; but you 
eSuauot judge of the one without attending to the other. The kidneys and 
the skin both uni^ in draining the system of sn|)erflum<» inowtqre ; they 
alternate in their action, a,nd as that of the one is in(;reased, that of the 
other is <lecreased. The skin in the natural state ie soft aiid smooth, and 
lubricateti wiili InsjBttsible |>erMpiratioii ; this is more abundant in hot 
and less abundant in cold. A, dry, harsh, rough skin is. therrforo 
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inniaiural ; in sickn<?na it ia an o>>jf‘ct to restore the perspiration^ and in 
fevev.sneh a ti'ansition is alwa-ys a desirahhi oim*n. Next to the softness 
and moisture, the temperature of the skin claims your consideration. The 
heat of the hnmaii body is about fiO^ F.ah. When it is much above that 
standard or much below it, there is something wrong. In fever the tem- 
perature of the body lises as high as 11^°. It is a remarkable fact that 
the body retain.^ its temperature almost unaltered in all clirnattis, whether 
exposed to the snow on the Himalaya inoimtains or the hot winds of Ceu- 
tralj^Hindostan. 

Another criterion by whi<-h to judge of {lisease is sleep. No man can 
be said to be quite well who does not enjoy his natural rest. Seven or 
eight hours* sleep is a, liberal i'll lowanee for all the purposes of life ; leas 
than SIX is too little, and more tluui eight mere slothful ness. In all severe 
diseases sleep is more or less disturl)ed, and the return to sound sleep is 
welcomed as a favorable change. Excess in sleeping is Jis frecpieiitly the 
symptom (yf disease as the want of it, and wherever you are inclined to 
sleep more than nine hours of the twenty-four ail is not right. 

'iiie state of the mind should never l>e overlooked Many, very many, di- 
seases of the WkIv are induced by distress or anxiety of mind, and the cure 
of the body is to be atleni]*ted by iniiiisteriiig to the mind diseased, the ori- 
ginal sourco of the malady. AVe arc fiviiuently able t(» make favorable or un- 
fa vorablo ]»rognosis from (ihaiiges of the niiiub and delirium guj)erveniug in 
fever is always a bad prospect, whereas coherence returning is a good one. 
Many ])oj)ular notions of disease are founded (and, probably, in many ctises, 
correctly) up(»n the sudden ncjoession of melancholy or despondency, or 
cheerfuiness, or ill nature. This hist symptom in a hopeless case is always 
hailed with j(>y, and nothing gives grealer j)lea8nre to the desjaaiding 
relations, than to get heartily abiise<l for their attendance. Another grand 
KO(n'et in the diagnosis of disease is sympathy. Throughout the system 
there is r>ue continued sympathy or jissociation, hy which the atfeetion of 
one organ is manifested upon some t)iher organ apparently unconnected 
with it, or at a distance. A blow on the head induces sickness at stomach 
and vomiting, intlaiumation of a joint occasions fever and its concoinitaiits, 
and a dee}dy seated abscess is followed by redness and pain in the integu- 
ments, 

Th(‘ uterus and the raaninun in the female and the testes and urethra in 
the male alternately sympathize with each other, and any affection of the 
one is liable to ]>e followed by some aifection t»f the other. 

Though sympathy is very often useful in tracing disease to its just cause 
or hea<l, yet you will <tften find it iliisleading you, ami ])uttiug you on a 
wrong course. A man may come to you for iidvioe with a swelling in his 
axilla, which you try to ro<lucc by leeches and without succress : despfiiring 
of your working a he goes to another practitioner, who discovers that 
he has got a sore on his arm or Imnd. He pays little or no attention to 
the swelling in his patient’s axilla ; his whole attention is devoted to the 
ana or lifuid ; lie cures tlie hand, ;uid tlie swelling gets well of its own 
accord. You must therefore be very careful in distinguishing between the 
original disease ami the sympathetic disease, and not be led a-^* ay from 
treating the evil at its source to that of some of its branches. 

As some of the diseases tliat attack the human frame are the result of 
the common coui-se of mature, rather than of man’s intemperance and 
indiscretion, so in like manner some diseases improve and get well in the 
common course of nature, independent of the surgeon’s knife, or tlie physi- 
Ciau^s pill. 

Tiiere is a power in nature, a “ vis medicatrix naturae,” as it is caJle<i, 
which guards' over the liuman body, and protects it against di^ase ; and 
this guardian power is fi^uenily' thrust aside b^ violeiace, w 
upon by the silent inroad of disease, it is still nigh at hand to 
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repair the injury, or dimct thini^s to a lie iJthfut teriiiiuatiou, whenever a 
favourable Jiionieiit for iu^tion pivseiits itself. 

If a ^(raiu of saiul falls upon the e^es, a gush of tears is instantly dis- 
charged, by wldch the offending substance is washed away. 

If any tiling acri<l lodges upon the lining ineinbrane of the nose, a fit of 
sneezing follows, and convulsive hlaata are sent through tlie nostiils to 
blow it out. 

If any substance is by accident received into the trachea, violent cougli- 
ing instantly causes to ejec.t it. If any dangerous jioison is taken into the 
stomach, it is most likely thrown up again by vomiting, and if any tiling 
crude or offensive lodges in the intestines, diarrluea ensues, aiul generally 
cariies it btf. If a man loses the sight of one eye, tliat of the remaining 
ey<j becomes more acute. If he loses the hearing in one ear, lliat of the 
other car becomes more sensible to make up the loss. People born deaf 
have genenilly remarkably good eye-sight, and the senses of hearing, 
touching, tasting, and smelling, in the blind, often strike us with surprise 
at their pei’fectioii. So in like manner a man that is dwarfed in one leg or 
arm hits his remaining limb c»f a strength and piofKutuui above his 
compeers. 

If a piece of skin is abraded, nature forms a temporary shield in the 
form of a seal) or eschar, inahjr the probation of wJiich she forms a new' 
akin, and as soon as it is matured, the eschar is thrown aside as useless. 

If a finger or a toe be cut edf and immediately rej>lact*d in a})position, 
nature will in many cases effect a union. If mortification of a limb ensues, 
nature perforins the amimtalion of the useless members in a manner 
peculiar to herself ; so as not to endanger the life of her ]>aticnt by 
lieniorrhage. 

If a man receives a wound from a cutting instrument, nature unites the 
two cut surfaces by a dejjosition of lymjdi, as y(m w'ould two pieces of 
P!luna-ware witli cement, and in a <hiy or two tlie union, by what is called 
the first inlentioii, is complete. 

If a man falls from a house and breaks bis h'g, nature soon after begins 
to mend it. A quantity (d callus is deposited round the broken bones as 
yon waiuld form a biting of clay round two j)ieces of broken glass, and the 
non ea are in course of time united. If an extraneous substance is lodged 
in the body, nature commemjes a proctfss for exj)elUi)g it. The part around 
the extraneous body inflames, and sujqmrates, ulceration opens a canal to 
the surface, and the irritating substance is ejected. 

It is to this healing power inlierent in animal life that all our art. and 
fscimice in the nuinagement of disease are indebted, and unless it existed, 
all our skill would be in vain. 

' Hence the gmnd object in the practice of our profession is to work iijion 
this powder, t(^ remove ohstnictions to its action and encourage it, to 
cOirect its aberrations {for, like all things human, however perfect, it too 
has its aberrations), and to guide it to a favourable issue. 

You will do well to divest yourselves of all distinction Iwtweeu medicine 
and surgery, ami to cojwider the one as the right hand, and the otlun* aa 
the left, of the art of healing. *110, who won hi treat disease most siiccess-^ 
fully, must combine the nmunal dexterity and anatom icjil knowledge of 
surgery with the practical i^xpeiience ami jihyKiologiciil science of ]>hysic, 
and be able to liaiidle the knife or the saw, or administer a purgative or 
sfqHiiritic, os circumstances require. In Europe the distincbion between the 
two j>rofeaah»nj8 is Bciircely known, and ill India it lute no existence. — Tim 
InHid Jourtiat of Medwl unul Pht/)(itxiL ticlmice. June 1, 1837. 
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PRINCIPAL HRAMLEY’S REPORT.* 

Tu the following pages 1 have the honor to submit my Report upon the 
rise, pi'ogress, and jireseiit condition of the Calcutta Medical College under 
my cliai ge. The detail of the i)roceedings of myself and my Colleagues, 
the Professors of the Institution, and the minutite into wliieh I feel it luy 
duty to enter, as to the character and general condition of our pupils, may, 
a.i first, sight, aj»pear to have led me into somewhat too prolix an account of 
what has been done, and of wliat it is reasonable to anticipate as the 
(consequence <»f our elloi ts ; should any such impression be produced by the 
length and bulk of the report now before you, let mo refer for my excuse 
to the singular iinpoi taiice of the lustitiitioii, and paramount necessity of 
luy laying honestly, opcmly, and sincc^rel^q before the Government and 
yourselves, such a history of the lir-st Anglo-Indian Medical C(dlege, as 
inay lead to a just and inqiartial decision as to its utility or its uselessness, 
its demerits or its d(.‘.sei1;s. 

My rei>ojt is that of one who pretends to do no more than render in 
terms as clear and succinct as he ciUi make them, a plain statement of 
tjiings as they }ia\e occurred, and as they ;ii’e. 

Any attempt at rhetoi ic il disjday would be, even supjmsing I could 
b(»pe lo achieve* it, entirely out of ‘place in a paper devoted, as this is, to 
matter of a purely juaciic^al nature. 1 am too fully impressed with the 
inagi\itude of what I have U> submit to you, to enttn* iipoji its detail with 
oIIku’ than heelings of extreme dillideiice ; yet, a consciousness of the 
interest with which tlie (piestion is surrounded, emboldens mo to hope, that 
as the material (jontents of the repoH will be more looked to than its mode 
of expri^ssi<m, my iuadeipiac.y as a writer may be forgotten in tlie impor- 
tjiuce of my subject. 

I deem it iinnecessju’y to dwell on the circumstances which originally 
led to the formation (if the present Medical Gollege, as these have already 
appeared before the jiublic, in the printed Report of a (Vmimittee appoint-- 
ed by the Right Honorable Lord W. Bentinck in 1833, to inquire into the 
tlieu existing Native Medical institution. 

It is sutlicicmt to state, that tlio result of that Report was the promul- 
gation of a General Oivlor, by the Supreme (Toverunujut, dated SiHth Jan. 
ISilo ; ju which it was directcil that the Native Mcdicjil Imstituliou under 
the sni»crintendcuce of Dr. Tytlec and the IModical C'lasses at the Sanskrit 
(V)llege, and at the Madruasa should be abolisheil, and a n(*w* Institution 
formed, in wliich Medical science wats to be taught on European jirinciples ; 
through tlie medium of the English Language. A printed copy of the ord- 
er in (piestiou 1 have luTcwitli the honor to annex. (Vide Apeudix, No. 1.) 

The Iiislitutiou of the present Medical Gollege has be<iu attended, at 
all its sbiges, with difficulties of no common order. At the very period of 
its foumlalioii, a discussion between the advocates of dili'erent systems of 
A uglo-Grieatal education was carried on with ranch vehemence by either 
parly, ami it ajqiearcd that to ensure the success of the edmxitional system 
on bViialf of w^hich I was interested, it would bo incumbent ujion me to 
adopt such a line of (ionduct, as, w'ithout conipromisiug me with this or 
that set (‘f Opiuioiiists, would^eiiable me to carry through' my^ own vievvs 
with merely a nominal attachmeut to eilhei’. 1 (*stoeni myself not a little 
fotiuiiate in having succeeded in keejiing nloof altogether, from even a con- 
nexion by iianic with the partizaus cJ ditl’erent declared s) stems of educa- 

* This Bepott fonud arnonff hisi paiifPB, after Mr. Bromley'R death. It will be seen to bo in* 
oomplotH, as it breaks olffthruplly, and the Appendies^a aiJudeiUo wot to bf found. lti\ 
however, eioeetlinjfly \uluahle, even in its impertV-ct form, efipecinlly for the auggesUoua it eon- 
fuiua ia reforvmeo.to the education of the Indian youth. — .ffrf. 
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titm, Hincc the newly fonwed iiiHtitutioii wns hereby coimiituteil neutral 
ground upon which all might meet, by which all might benefit^ and on 
which none need be coniju'omised. 

"I'he a<l vantage of the poaiiiou thus obtiiined will not, however be fully 
uinlerstood, without a glance at the diilicnltiee with which, at tlie firtit 
adventime on a new system of cMluciition, I found myself necessarily sur- 
rounded. 1 had uiKiertaken (upon ;i conviction of its feasiblity, it is true) 
formation of a scliool of Medical Scien(‘e, whej’ein instruction was to be 
conveyed through tlie inediunrof English, but, however conti<leut in iny 
own opinion, of what might be thus etfecte<l, I did not the Joss feel the 
he^-ivv re;i^iisibiUty on first pledging iuys(3lf to (jlovenimeut to persevere 
and prevail iii a cause wherein 1 not only staked my own professional re- 
]»utatiou and prospects, but the success of the system of whose rectitude I 
was cronvineetl, and in wliich I was so dee]>ly inlerested. 

The nmst ol)vious of my iuitiatin v eini>arrassmeiits were the following. 

1st. “ Whether a Hindu (Jlju^s of Medical students could be formed at 
all for the study of the science on the Eui‘()pean system, the ])eculianty of 
their opinions, and the sup})o.sed pertiiiac^iiy of their prejudices being duly 
taken into consideration. 

2nd. Whether it were po-ssible \p find a number of youths sufficiently 
advanced in elomeutary knowledge of English, to enable tlumi to receive 
W'itli profit, tli(j iiistniclion proposed to be given. 

3rjl. Wlietfier the small Chiverniiient stip(‘nd were sufficient to induce 
young men Ut devote the best years of their life to the accpisition of a des- 
cription of knowledge, the benefits whereof were, at the best, prospective, 
ami the effect to the students and their friends, uncertain. 

I do not intt3nd to dwell upon my diffitmlties, but it is iiece8s.arv for a 
full compreljcjisiou of the subject, that 1 should allude to them, and I feel 
it to be my duty to do .so iu a somew’hat marked manner, in justice to him 
111 rough whose instrumentality, chiefly, tliey weie surmounted. TliisrA^al- 
ourt cojidjulor nud in valuable assistant wns Mr. David Hare. Scjin^ely 
had the order of Government for the institution of the Gollego appeared, 
liefore tin's gentleman, prompted by the dictates of his own benevolent 
spirit, having asccif-ained the objects of the undertaking and becoming 
convincetl of the vast benefits likely to accrue from it, immediately aftbrded 
me his influence in furthorance of the ends it had iu view. 

His a/h'ice and assistance liave been to me, at all times, most valuable ; 
liis fmjueift a tfcendam-e at the Lectures, and at the institution f^enerally, 
have materially tended to promote tliat spirit t)f good feeling and friendiy 
union among the pupils, so essential to the well working of the system.; 
iior must I omit to mention, that his patience a ml disiTetion ha ve animated 
and snp])ortod me under circumstances of peculiar difficulty wdiich at one 
time appeared to threaten the very exi.steuce of the iHstitution. In truth, 
I piay siiy, that without Mr. Hare's iuflmmce, any attem})t to form a Hindu 
Medical (‘‘lass would liave been futile, and under this feeling I trust Tinay 
liospeak tJie indulgence of the ('ommittee, iu availing myself of the pi^sent 
opportunity to record publicly, tliough imwlequately, how much the cause 
of Native Medical education, owes to that gentleman as well as the exttmt 
of luy own deep obligation to him personally. 

On, vefejeiiee to paper No. 7, in the Appendix, it wnll lie observed that 
the majority of the students of the originally formed class had received 
their education at the Hindu College, or at Hare’s school ; hence, from 
the eavlhssi period the iiudei*taking, I had am opportunity of becouiing 
intimately iicquainted with nmst of them, through , information derived 
fjponi Mr. Hare, who was not only familiar with their halnts and their 
hlodo of thought, Wut .with even the individual history iuid character of 
youth whom’ he brought into the College. 1 was, thus enabled to 
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exercise in the first instance a wholeseme influeuce over their minds which 
could not fail to he heueficial both, to the pupil and teacJier in the process 
of coinnjunicatiug and receiving instniction. As their instructor and (as 
1 feel myself to be, and wisli them to consider liie) their frieiui, I was of 
course, after no long time, in a position to extend this influence in aid of 
official authority, but in so doing, the subject of my undertaking opened 
upon me in a new and I may say a more formidable light ifiaii heretofore. 

My intention being to reudeistheae, tlie first pnj)il.s, not only ])roficient in 
the usual routine of Medical Science, Imt also cajnhle of exercsiaing their 
minds freely upon general subjects, in order to ensure the application, and 
not the simple aocpnrement of knowledge, J was rinich struck with the un- 
wholesome and unsettled .state into which tlioir minds hml been tlirown, 
and with the imperfect comlition of tlieir physicaj,,! lowers, owing partly to 
the nature of. their early education, as to what had been done, but perhaps 
move asi<) what luul beep noglerted. I found the natural precocity of tlio 
minds of the.se native youths, fostere<l and forced into unnatural action, by 
being employed tm speculative subjects before they had been taught or 
uiideratood tlie nature of ])ract.ical ones. The general tasle of all these 
])oys took, X fouutl, in this respect the same bent and inclination ; at the 
same lime their moral condition remained unim]>roved, while their bodily 
|>owers had been allowed to deteriorate as unhealthily as tlieir minds luul 
been jiampered into luxuriance. In a word, the great subject of indirect 
education, or tliat undesigned conr.se of training which in the jirsscnt day 
foi ins Ht> prominent a feature in the educjitioiial systems of Eiir^ie ami 
Ameri(ia, had hetm {dtogether neglected iji the Itjaching of the.se youths. 
It became still iuoi*e evident as my intimacy with them inci'eascd, that the 
exercise of their mental powers, more pai ticularly of tlnj alumni of tlio 
Hindu College, was directed to the consideration of abstru.se meUipliysical 
subjects, to tlie almost total exclusion of simple and ordinary practical 
matters. 

They seemed to have mistaken the instrument for the end, by su]»po- 
siug that tlie cultivation wa.4 of greater moment than the fostering of other 
habits of the mind, which build up the future man. The sjdrit of inquiry 
and the remarkable, yet indiscriminate thirst after knowledge so strongly 
developed amongst tliem, had been made an agent rather of ruontl evil tlian 
of good, to beings like tliem of precocious mental powers aiui unsettled 
principles. Hence, and as a consequence, they had learnt to cherish a false 
estimate of learning, in so far that the test of ac(piirenient was held among 
them to be, the extent of ahatract rather than knowledge possessed 

by the recipient, or. in other words, that leaiuing was witli them of higher 
value than wisiloni. 

Thus, then, their minds, I'efined only so far as to engender . morbid 
discontent with their present condition, and yet unfitted by sound moral 
and prac^tical instruction, to enable them to jiiace themselves in a position 
more agreeable and advantogeous, were in danger of liecoming permanently 
misdirected. Add to this the feebleness of body and the want of physi- 
cal energy by whicJi all were disfcinguishe<l, and it will not be considered, 
far from the truth, when I say, they came to me, men in intellect, children 
in constitution*. 

When fully possessed of the disadvantages above detailed, I felt it my 
duty to undertake the remedy, in as far as was possible, or as I could ac- 

* ^ Iwtter illustmlp this point, thau by refen'ing tho Committee to (?opi©s pf aqm*' notes 

aeleoto^ tVom amongst many iii my posst'asion (vide Apypeiidi* No.— (a) which have twen addressed 
to itoe fiy some ol* the mosf intelhgcnl and talented ol‘ the pupils ; but, as will be evident of 
lent exceed without dcliuite purp.ise, or even the power oi' devising a proper object for its exer- 
ciam ^ I ' 

la) The loiters here alluded to could adt be found amongst the late Priueipal's papers. 
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complish, of the defects in tlie moral and physical .condition among the 
pupils generally. The difficulty, however, of iinj>ioving their bodily frames, 
was so great, owdng to the pernicious etfecls in eaily life of sedeiitiiry 
habits and jmrsuits utterly luienergetic, as regards i)ersonal exertion, tliat 
I might almost characterize my etforts in the expressive words of an anci- 
ent authority, as “ teaching them to live after their best , days had 
piissed.’^ 

My motive in bringing these particular*? to the ])roniiiiient notice of the 
Committee, ia solely with a view of iiiviliag discussion and enquiry into a 
subject which I cannot but feel is vitally ini})ortant to the interests of the 
great work of education. 

1 allude to the expediency of introducing as soon as practicable, and as 
part of the general systqpi of instruction, sucli measures, as may tend to 
elevate at one and the sfuiie time, the nioj*al, tlie pliysical, and the mental 
condition of the young. 

Hithertt), e<luca*-i()Ji has consisted, Hiinply, of scliool instruction, and it 
may be said, that as far as -the experiment has gone, the system has been 
attended by satisfactory results ; among other advantages, it has inu- 
ditied tlie evils of national prejudice, and has tliiis paved the way for future 
improvement ; it has already dilfuscd through a large nninber, a certain 
degree of positive knowledge, while in a still greater number, it has in- 
spired a propensity to study and fixed a decided taste for the acquisition of 
European learning, and a strong <lisposition to resj>ect it in (dhers ; admit- 
ting however, that these are benefits of m» common order, and that as much 
Iius been done as couhl reasonably be exjjecleil, still it becomes a matter 
'Well worthy the coiisideralion of those wlio are cngageil in the luisiuess of 
teaching, as well as to the friends of education generally, t(» impure whe- 
ther the native miml is not capable of attaining a much higher standard 
tlmu it yet has, by the operation of a system, in which indirect is blended 
with direct education, 

it is foreign to mv purpose, to enter at lengtli into the merits of this 
question on the present occasion, nor am 1, as yet, 2 >repured to point out 
the means by which it inay bo c^arried into etiect. 1 am sensible, that, 
before any ]ilai conlil be framed capalde of universal application, many 
obstacles would hav'^e to Ik* overcome, and that whatever it might bo found 
expedient to do, could only bo effected gradually ; for while it would be 
necessfiiy to regulate every measure wdth a due regard to the c( nidi tion and 
circumstaiitjes of those to wdiom it is meant to ajq»lv, yet, the national cha- 
racter continues such, that the indiscriminate or <kver-liasty intioduction 
of any thing bearing the semi dance of innovation, would be regarded with 
suspicion ami distrust. 1 sliall therefore, confine myself to a few brief 
remai ks, to shew in what respects the subject ciilLs for investigation. 

Fully acknowdedging the useful labours of those wJio are zealously de- 
voting themselves to the advamtement and dissemination of European 
knowh^dge among the natives of this country, it must, I fear, he admitted, 
when the subject is a little examined, that the efi'ect of the present system 
am merely be reganled, at most as a foretaste of the gooil yet Uy come. It 
is ceitainJy capable in some degree of making scholars, l*)nt we require 
soniething else before we can make good and wise men, which* alter all, is 
the great end <»f education. 

It is true, that knowledge is power ; hut it furnishes the power to do 
^vil as well ;4s good ; it follows, that misdirected and unassisted knowledge 
is mischievous in imqiortion to its extent. 

Any lierson who wilt take the jiaius to ascertain the real condition of 
eiteated native youths of the present day, And for this purpose, will asso- 
^ith them in privatt! as wMl as public, wjll visit their abodes, and 
\U41 mquiro cloycly into their mode and habits of life and thought, will lint 
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fail to remark the Htate of transition into Whicli their minds have been 
tljr(jwn, the result of ])artiaJ iuatrnetiou irregularly conuniuiicatod or 
ndiuiiiistereH. Their education has given them a new jiower of thouglit and 
reflection, but they are left without a proper agent to diject this newly 
acipiired i>owtT avjght, they have no agent to turn the bias of their niiiids 
to what is good, and tliis at a period, which generally decides the character 
of the future man. As a consetjueiice, their ideas fall into a state of doubt 
and fluctuation, and in the end, if unassisted, are as liable to become per- 
luaneJitly directed to evil as to good. 

In England, where education mingles a tlomestic w'iih a school life, com- 
bining the adva.nta.ge w'liicli is to be derived fn)iu the leaniiug of a master, 
tlie emulation whicli results fnmi the society of other boys, and the attec- 
tionate vigilance of parents, the heart and he«acl il*e educated at one ami 
the same time. But m this country, and at the present time, there exists 
no imlireci c»»ntrulling ^^wev whatever, no natural example which the pupil 
js either enabled, or is content, to follow. F(»r the Mastm’s authority is 
coufincd to the School* room ; ami a Kuropean education leails the youth to 
despise the knowledge of liis jiaj-ent, and dLsdain his control, the gre.'it maj4)- 
rity of youths in liis juLsition l)ecoining necessarily elevat(?(l above their guar- 
dians in the scale of knowledge and in the rank they liold in Society. It 
may be as w'ell here incidentally to remark that the descri])ti()u and nature 
of the European eilucatiou given bears no positive reference to the station 
they are destined to hold, and ihe occupation they are likely to be engaged 
in ; accusttmied llieivforo to follow his own inclinations and unused to be 
thwarteil, tlie youth becomes vain of his new acquirements, and, as I have 
myself too often seen, a restless ambition is induced, wdiich renders him 
so little able to resist the coinmonest vicissitudes of life, that a slight stroke 
of disapointment is ajit to be fulio\ve<l by inditference ami 
discontent. But if these ilefects exist in the morale of erlucated native 
youths, there are others not less aii^iareni in their physical condition. 

One gaeat error in the jircseut sy.st(un, is, 1 am induced to believij, the 
jn*of)eiisity to over-oducale. For example, 1 have seen a boy apparently not 
3 "et in his teens, called iqiou in the ])resenco of a largo a,sseml)ly to solve 
an intricate inathematicaJ problem, ami 1 have seen him demonstrate it 
with surprising accuracy. But liowever coudnsive this may be of nieutal 
Ct'ipability, 1 consiiler tlie accomplishment of such a tiisk, and at such an age, 
to be an abuse of the power Avitli which the boy is naturally endowed. 
Experience proves, that the mind is capable of certain exertion only, and 
if it is overstrained or too assiduously employed, it weai ies and declines, 
aceoinpJisliing much less, and expending its energies much sooner, than un- 
der moderate exertion it vvemhi be callable of doing. Before the studies of 
inatnrer years aj-e stuffed into the heitd of a child, jieople should reflect on 
the anatomical fac*t, that the biain of an infant is not the biain of a man ; 
that the one is confirmed ami can bear exei-tion, the other is gi*owing and 
requires repose. If this aiijitics children of every nation ; how much 
more closely does it bear on those who form the subject of this iiKjjuiry. 
Mental jirecocity is the characteristic feature of the natives of Bengal, with 
natives there is the sti-oiigest reason why the mind should be restrained, 
rather tlian forced into undue action, for, the more it is fostered, the sooner 
it will be found to wear out. 

Every physician knows, that precocious children are, in fifty cases for 
one, much the worse for the discipline they have undergone. In most of 
the remarkable instances of precocity which have been known bi England, 
it has ]jeiin observed, that the mind overstmined ajiiieara to have inibibeil 
the seetls of insanity, or that at a coiiqiandiA ely ecirly age, the originally 
Route mentid energy has faded, and eventually, as age h;is advauc^, dwin- 
dled into mere nothingness, that is, supposing the subjects to have, lived to 
middle age whicli few of them have done. May not we thus account, for 
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popular, yet unproved assertion, that the edncntod native is notoriously 
shrewd and iiiivlli^feut, to the age nf twenty live, or thereabouts ; but that 
after this age his ineutal ]»ower gradually deteriorates, * 

'Ihere are, however, it must be admitted, other circumstances besides 
jdiyHical which co-operate powerfullj", in producing this decay of mental 
energy. 

We cannot indeed take a su])ert5cial glance into the national condition 
of the people of Bengal, without tracing some evil oj* other in every state 
and ench stage of their moral existence. 

These, however, aie natural evils, the effect of prejudice and ignorance, 
and (UJ whij^h the hand of time alone eau work improvement. Before the 
moral soiitimeiits can be truly cultivated, they must be felt : objects and 
examples must b^ preseu|jp<l, capable of exciting emotions, aiul then intel- 
lect imiy interpose to assign the just limits of their indulgence. Tlie mil 
antidote is undoubtedly eilueation, but only whon^its results are properly 
administered and directtsl, and wdieii, for the reasons slated, that the know - 
ledge has not been acspiired at the expensetif too great mental labour, 

’ But, in a<lditioii to over-education, another ainl a serious defect in the 
present system of instruction is that the miml only is cultivated, wliiie the 
body is left altogether neglefited. 

Native children are brought into school at an age when nature scjU’Ciely 
furnishes the elements neeessaiy fora successful cultivation of the reason. 
Theie seertjs to be no ju’ovision, as yet nuule, for prejuiring the process 
for future learning ; no prejiaratory scho(*ls in which by wholesome rules 
for physical management, and under gooil instructors, so much might bo 
effected towrards the foiniation of tJiose priucijdes, which in after life con- 
stitute the cliaracter of the man, and at tlie same lime tend to 2>romote his 
general health, and preserve liis bodily frame in the full anil vigorous exer- 
cise of all its functions. In sliort, no mlvautago is taken of the periinl 
when the child enters school, to excite a taste for iJn^se objects and pursuits 
wlitch naturally delight him, such as those which impl•es.^ tlie senses, move 
the heart, anil invigorate and strengthen the eoiistitutiori, tliough the age 
is most favorable f^r the cultivation of these, for it is tlieii that the emotions 
are the liveliest, and from lieing as yet unalloyed by jiassioii, are most 
easily moulded and coutio’led. 

Instead of these, however, the child, at the tender age of six or seven 
years, is i^pddenly introduced into tlie school-room, where he is at once 
solicited to reflection, for which his mind lias received no previous train- 
ing, and what is still more faulty, he is, witli very limited exception, kept 
under study tlie same nurnlier of lioiii-s jier diem as the oldest boy in the 
establishment. 

Tliat such a system should be attended by pernicions results cannot be 
wondered at, when we reflect for a nioment, that the mutual influence whicdi 
the mental and fihysicai energies exert over each otlier, is such, that in 
proportion the nervous stimidus is unduly expended on the one, it be- 
comes witiulrawn from the other, or in other words, tlnit tlie association 
betw^n mind and body is so intimate, that unless a certain balance of health 
is niaiutaiiied between the two, eitlier the one or the other dettirioinites. 

Perhaps there is no class of beings in the world to whom this truth 
applies more closely, than to the natives of Bengal. To illustrate this ( 
shall cite a fictitious case, but no single matter of practical importani^e shall 
be interwoven with the fiction which hiw not been fully coiToborated by 
my own pensiutid observation. I select for an example the ssealous yxiutn 
whose tinifi whether in schpol or out of it is liliiiost excul^ively devoted to 
study. Wc fimi him in the first iflace, uaturally endowed with a mind, 
of the richest <5oltivat ion, yet boru under very unfavorable circuiu- 
for animal existence. 
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During the \vhf>le oonrse of l»is no atteni|)t ia made to counter- 

act the etfocta of liis iueut;il pre(jocity, but on the contrary it is forced into 
|)re»iature liixurinnce. 

Tie sits almost motionless in school from five to six hours per diem, 
iluriug whicli time, his mind is closely occuj>iiul, though the objects to 
-which it is chained may not be always congenial to its prevailing tastes 
and capabilities, tie is allowe<l to assume whatever j)osture he pleases, 
having no adviser to correct those minor, but by no means inwiguificaut 
defects, to wbicli his sedciitaiT habits and natural distiiste for btxlily ex- 
ertion give nse. As the growth of his body advances, he may be seen, 
while at his studies, coustantly leaning forwards, his shoulders elevate^!, 
his head sunk ])ctween them, and keeping most of the muscles wholly 
inactive. Itcspiraliori is gtMicrally imperfectly peltformed, and he takes a 
full inspiration only when Im sighs. He lives in an impure and unwhole- 
some alinospljcre, and from being tokdly ignorant of the laws of health, 
indulges in sedentary habits and late hours. His clothing is nearly tlie 
same in summer as in winter ; hence the circulation is unecpially balanced, 
and his f(?et and hamls diinng the latter season become unnaturally cold, 
from want of their pn>pev st.iniidus. His diet th<»ngh large in (piaiitily, is 
insutiicieut in quality, ami from the eifects of ankmt study and want of 
bodily exercise, liis Jippetite, whether moderate or excessive, ls generally 
greater than the power of digestion. As he reaches the period of puberty, 
Ids taste for study increases, the brain ami heart become oppressed by in- 
cessant laboni', and the eticct of this is still further increased by the imjwi- 
tieiice and ambition wliich generally distinguish him. Ifuder tins excite- 
ment the nervous energy which digestion requires, absorbs, and before 
Jong the functions of the .stomacli and bowels becoujo deranged. This is 
succeeded by a geinM’ai toipor of the system in which the brain necessarily 
partici])ales, or a high state of nervous irritability is induced. In either 
condition he becomes conscious of the ine(iuality of his mental powers 
under <litfcrciit states of botlily lioalth, and is sensible for the lirst time, of 
mental weariness. These symptoms are generally allowed to proceed 
without interruption, for be knows not the value recreation either of 
mind <»r l-otly, and <loos not feel himself suthciently ill to seek medical 
relief. In. a .slioi-t time Ir* finds the mental [)owers bt*giii bk fall far short 
of tliat energy which formerly distinguished him, while the irritability of 
tlie mind to which deranged iiealth is jnoue, a<‘t8 unfavorably on all the 
moral feelings ; as the })eri(Kl of manhood sets in, the stomach and bowels 
become obstinattdy disorderctl, the secretions are Wtialed, and tis a conse- 
quence sauguiticaliou and nutrition are imperfect. I’he same moral and 
physical cause still o])eialing to the prejudice of his naturally enfeebled 
frame, he tinds that medicine merely palliates but does -not cure him, so 
that by the time he. reaches what ought to have been tbe piime of life, he 
is a contirmed hypochondriac, and in the end tl»e body either wastes, 
coiisigniiig him to an early grave, or he becomes ydethoric and bloated, so 
as to render life a burden rather than a blessing, * J jiving to eat, rather 
tliaji eating to live,’ With these plain facts which my own experience and 
observation have supplied, we cannot too soon, or too earne.stJy consider 
the vjist im})ortaiice of Physical E<Iiication as forming a part of tlie general 
system (if instruction, indeed I au» convinced, tliat without the systematic 
iiiti’odnctiou of some means for regulating the Physical manageimmt of the 
yoitng native frtun the very outset of his educational career, we never can 
expect to ensure a smiud mind in a sound body, and unless we accomplish 
this, we rob education of i»ne of its best and most important results. 

But thei‘e is yet another most important item which has been overbak- 
ed, in the educational system as it at present exists, namely, the organissa- 
tiou of tlie ministers of instruction. 
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Witliout into individual detail, 1 li:i.ve l)ut to appeal to the 

eviilence whieh even very (tasual id »s(U‘vutiou will afford, of the inaptitmle 
of Europeans and East India, us to educate natives so as to combine the 
communication of knowled»<e with the regulation of their minds and the 
direction of their habits of thought. Tlie cause is obvious : the interest of 
the teacher in the pu])il ceases in a great measure when they separate on 
leaving the school-room. Well qualified as are many of the nnisters by the 
possession of information, they are unpractisdil in the nycxleof communicat- 
ing it, and tlie effort of teaching is to them more or less a labour reipiiring 
rest and recreation after the close of the stated periods of instruction, in 
absence tYimi the scene, and from the objects in and on which the effort has 
been exerted.. The feelings of the masters are not in imjrton with tjiose 
of the piqiils, and the immense power of moral agency which, as Pestalozzi’ 
has practically demonstrated, may be created by working on the national 
character of boys under a cimrse of instruction, is lost altogether. 

Schoolmasters under the present system and in tlie presimt state of 
Education are uecessarily Eiirof»eaus or Kast Indians. They enter ou 
their duties having to learn during the progress of fulfilling them. 

The institution therefore of normal schools, and the creation of 
national instructors should he an object of the first, as it is of the most 
vital importiiuce to those who de^re to see the native youth healthily 
educated. I use the term in a moral sense to exjiress the nil vantage which 
the mind derives from being taught wisiloin not le.ss than learning ; from 
being stored not only witJi ideas, but with tlie means of rightly directing 
them. 

This cannot be effected until pu[>ila ]>e placed under instructors who 
have been taught, not merely li'ow to know, but how to teach, arul who 
superadd to this acipiired advantage, the reipiisiie of a,u intimate know- 
ledge naturally of the turn of thought and habits of mind of those placeil 
under thiun. What 1 have already aitenqited to jirove in the earlier part 
ol’ this repot t, touching the moral condition of the national piquls educated 
under the pre.sent system, gives sufficient evidence of their inefficiency to 
act ill the above ca,])acity. 

If they are themselves the victims of an inconqdete mode of education, 
•the hazard of employing such teachei-s risks the perpetuation of erntr, or 
perhaps worse still, the inculcation upon fresh subjects of the impressions of 
a'diseasod mind. All that such instructors, 'with few exceptions, couhl 
teach, i.s knowledge frittered tlirough ‘the imiss of their own misconcep- 
tions ; they can only excite the mental powers by involving them in a maze 
of speculation anil imsettled reasoning, the counterpart of wliat they them- 
selves indulge in. It may be urged that ilii.s, for the present, is unavoid- 
able, and I confess that it is so ; indeed, when the influences and prejudices 
wdiioh encumber tlie piesent system are considered^ wo cannot be held 
accountable for any of tlie faults or ilelioiencies 1 have here alluded to, and 
rather tlian that the great w ork of education sliould be checked, it would 
be better to hold by our present ineaim. But that it is unavoidable, 
proves still more sti ongly the necessity of correcting a state of things so 
objei^tioiiable, and it affords the strongest argument for the immediate 
institution of normal schools, which may be regarded as the vitiil part of 
the required reformation. But the attempt to improve slmuld lie mstaii- 
taiieous, and wliat materials we have should l>e used at once in such manner 
jis may at least have a tendency to coniiiieiice the approach to amelioration. 
The pupils destined to a severe coui’se of study, should, from the ffi'St, be 
trained to suitable gymnastic exiuvisea, and during the first two or three 
years of their noviciate, tlie alternation of recreation with stu^, as 
j part qf the system of instruction, slmuld Iw iillottod to them, and they 
simi^Jd be encouraged, by tlie lu'eseuce of their instructor, to vie with one 
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another in ftiata of st^'n^?th and activity : he, (the iuHtructor) would 
thus, by uiixin^f wjth them in their leisure moments, Inive ample 
means of improving fiis knowledge of then* characters and habits of luind^ 
winch the Htri(*t discipline necessary in the school-room would never enable 
him j>erfectly to obtain. 

Heiic(! he would be euable<l to convey indirect mornl education to each 
individiml jw the mind recpiired it, in the course of exercise and active 
amusemeut, by cnccmragTiig each one to give his opinion, or his idea on 
common subjects of general iiiterest, those chosen being chiefly of a 
jnactical nature ; be would correct their misconcepLion on many ])oints in 
this mannej’, while teaxihiug them to think and reflect on useful and pro- 
fitiible every day subjects : supplying in as far as })Ossible tJie want in this 
c»>untry of objects so constantly occurring in England, wliendy the min<l 
of the young in(;uiv(‘r nia}'^ ])e at once eiilightene<l, amused ami excited to 
still further research. I have so carefully studied the ii[)plicati(»u of this 
jivstem to my own puj>ils, and altluMigli as yet but very partially enforced, 
1 have fouiul it of such immense advantage both to them and to me, that 
tin? subject generally might, 1 considere<l, be ap])roprhitely brought in iny 
re}>ort to the notice t>f the <^nnlIlittee of Public lustvuetjon. 

The position in wliicb I have been placed as a jnominent agent in the 
cause of education imlucetl me to experiiiientalize upon tlie means of 

exerting a general bcneOcial intbusicc n])em the minds of the native youths, 
)K)t less for the avlvaic erneiit of tlic Institution over which I ]jreside, than 
for the sake of the cause of instruction geneially. Tims iliy object has 
been to teach the pupils to respect tlu^mselves, to form an accurate idea of 
the inr,n»rtaMce of the ]K)sition they ludd as future agents in aiding ami 
enlightening their fellow-coimtiymeii, and to look on the study they are 
]nirsuiug in all its digniiy as one of the first and most important of the 
sciences; I have endeavoured to shew them tlie value of self-resi>ect and 
a real devotion to tlieir piofession, as inspiring res])ect to them and their 
calling among tlie po])ulati»)n whicli surrounds tluim. I have endeavoured 
to prove to them thnl I jim n<*t (nily their instructor but their anxious 
frieml, ready U) advise and assist them, and desirous not less of their moral 
improvement and their general welfare, than to see theun succeed, under 
the instructions of my col lejigues and myself, in the honorable profession 
they have made choice of. 

The above exposition of my policy with regard to the internal manage- 
ment of the Medical CJollege, will iicconnt for the absence of fixed 
aciwlcmioiU regulations, other than of the simplest and most obvious nature, 
I have considered the whole of tlie attemj^t aa purely ex])erimental, and I 
have been guided throughout by the coiu’se of circumstances, intending 
rather to suit my aiTaugeiuents to the peculiarities of my }K)sitiou, than 
increase my ditficiilties in the first instance, by estiiblishing at the outset, 
regulations, devised in utter iiiex}jerieiice of the character and habits of 
those to whom they wei’e meant to apply, or of the institution to which it 
WHS iiitcinUMl to adapt them. 

These remarks, which have been insensibly driiwn out to a length 
which I had not anticipated on commencing them, must, I feel, be >abiuit- 
ted wnlb an apology to the Committee for having occupied so much of ray 
report with matter not immediately connected with the detail of the 
Medical College. 

Upon this branch of the subject 1 now* proceed to enter with as much 
conciseness as its importance will ailrait of. 

(Part II.) 

General Instruction. 

On this |)oint 1 propose to consider the nature and -extent of the educa^ 
tipn already given, the nieiuis of instruction, and the general plan of te«ich- 

‘ , , V . 
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iug. Hitherto the instniction c<mveyc<l to the pnpik comprelieiMis Lectures 
upon General and Practical Anatom v, Physiological Chemistry, 'fhcory 
and Practice of Physic, Eloraeiita'of Medical Botaii}’^ and Materia Medica^ 
Practicril Pharmacy, together with hospital attendance. 

Anatomy. 

Conducted by Dr. Goedeve and myself. The plan which I ha<l original- 
ly designed, previous to entering upon the active duties of my ofKce, was 
that of establishing systematic mode of teaching, and jis far as means and 
cu^ 3 UIIlstilnces would ])crmit to frame the general Instruction of the College 
on the nio<le of the English Medical Schools. With this view the operations 
of the College were commenced by tlie delivery of a course of lecturer on 
the.rinliments of Anattmiical Science. There were several objects to be 
gained "by this prdimiiuny proceeding. In the first place the class consisted 
almost exclusively of resj>ectable Hindu youths, who, though alrejuly 

I iossessed of fair acquirements in the elemcntaiy branches of geneml know- 
edge, were neveT*thelos.s wholly unprepfired for the studies they were now 
about to embrace. It W’as important therefore, that their eaj)abilitie8 
should be tested as soon as possil)le as to Iheii- power to receive instruction 
in a science, the very elements of which are crowded with technicalities, for 
whose etymology the Eiiglisli language fonns no guide. In the second place 
it was essential to the well working of the geuend pLm to ascertain, at as 
early a period iis possible, the tastes and dispositions of the pupils, to receive 
instruction in a science to them perfectly novel, and under any circum- 
stances by no means inviting at the outset, and the first approach to which 
must uecess^lrily be made amidst the gloom of prejudices, and the confusiim 
of ignorance. 

Tnirdly, it was expedient that the fii*st step should be made in that 
branch of science which was destined to hohl the capitiil place in the studies 
of the Gollege, and also to experinmnt;ilize on the willingness of the 
students to be tiiught the first rudiments of their art by the actual demon- 
stmtion of human bones. By this course double advantage was gained. 
It enabled me ta see how far their prejudices might be infringed on with- 
out hazard ; while the selection of osteology to commence with, imposed a 
some-what severe tax on their patience and industry, as the subject is 
difiiciilt, and at the Scame time dry and uiunteresting. 

A course of lectures was accordingly cmnmeiicod on the 1st June 1835, 
f^]iening.-with an inaugural address, ex})lanattiry of the general objects of 
the Institution. This discourse introductory to a series of lectures on 
. osteology wdiich were delivered tri-weekly until the 30Lh Se])teml^r follow- 
ing. The subject was treatetl at considerable length, and many otlier 
pouits trf anatomy and occasionally surgical conservations, were introducetl 
as opportunities offered. The intermediate days. were occupied by those 
subject® which were touched upon in the Icctiux* of the previous day, but 
whkli did not admit of more than cursory notice at the time, and could not 
be shewn to the pupils without intennipting the i)roper course of the 
subjwit under discussion. 

Ill this way the large arteries, the principal muscles and nerves, &c., 
which during lecture were sfK)ke!i of as connected with any particular boue, 
were explained iind demonstrated on the ensuing day. During the 
osteidogical lectures the subject was taiiglit entirely u|>on human bone^ 
which after lecture were placed in the pupil’s hands for tlieir individual 
obseryatiOBi and examination, and were closely studied by them. 

JSIot the slightest repugnance wa® shewn at any time in this proceed- 
ing ; indeed the youths appeared rather to exult in overcoming tiiir nation- 
al prejudices in th^ matters. The auxiliary demonstrations were made 
u^n the valuable plates lii Cloquet’s celeb«tted work preseuted to the 
<|p^ege by Dr. Duncan ^tewiO’t ; by limb’s plates ; those of Tuson and the 
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Papier Macli6 models of the human frame which the College possesses, 
lu this manner the students, as far aa such means would enahJo them, 
acquired a practical knowledge of the subject before them, and during 
these tliree months made such progress as to leave no doubt on the most 
sceptical mind of their power to comprehend what they had been tauglit. 
Exaniinations were also held regularly on each Saturday, and these were 
generally conducted in the j^reseiuje of medical gentlemen who on my 
invitation frequently took part in them. 

The result of these examinations evinced the utmost promise on the 
part of the pupils. In so short a time they were not expected to be expert 
t»steologists, but it wsm satisfiictory to observe that what they had leariit 
tJiey understood. 1 think it right to mention- this in order to meet an 
fissertiou which has been often advanced in regard to the minds of young 
natives, namely, that their ideas are railier limited to be l**arning of w’orda, 
tlian the comprehension of things. This would no doubt be the case, dicl 
we not take the means to prevent it, for their natural precocity of mind is 
*such as to render the acquisition of rote learning, to almost any extent, a 
matter of eunSy accom])lishnieut. But it is scarcely necessai'y to say that 
to obviate such an evil we have but to watch and investigate their gradual 
progress, and ascertain by personal scrutiny that the results of the instruc- 
tion given convey such kind of knowledge as is best calculated to ensure 
the development of ideas of practical utility. 

The (k)llege having closed during the holidays, re-opened on the 1st 
October 183.), when a more extended course of lectures on Anatomy was 
commenced which continued till tlie 31st March J83(>, During this coui'se 
the bones were again tauglit, the muscles, and artei'ies, nerves, viscera of 
the thorax and abdomen. Brain and organs of sense were seqianitcly 
considered. A considerable portion of physiidogy was likewise included in 
the lectures ; some points of the latter as well as a few less important parts 
of anatomy were however omitted, because it was thought unnecessary to 
enter upon the minutue of the science at that time, the object being rjither 
Ui dwell on and impress on the minds of the pupils the broad principles 
of the science, with the view of prejKiring the process for learning that 
which was yet before them. Bones, jilates, and models, again formed the 
chief materials for illustmting this coui’se, but occasionally portions of 
animals lately dead, and in a few instances, parts of the fresh viscera of 
the human subject were introduced for demonstration. The progress made 
by the students w'as, as usual, tested by weekly examination, aiul it was 
gratifying to observe the interest taken in tlieso by the numerous pro- 
fessional gentlemen who attended. > 

The advancement the students had made w^as fully proiiortionate to 
the more extended range of instruction given. The technicalities of 
anatomical science, cliieny derived from the Latin and Greek had been 
acquii’ed with siu^lar accuracy, and could be used and repeated by almost 
all the pupils with fluency and correctness. The observance of Dugald 
Stewart’s precept ^ that it is in many cases a fortunate circnmstiince when 
the words we employ have lost their i>edigree’ will account for the precise 
etymology of these terns having formed no part of the system of i’lStruc- 
tion. Alt that has been tauglit of their origin is such explanation of their 
derivation as would suffice for a projier comprehension of their general 
ai)f)licability and adaptation to the parts which tiiey are intended to 
. represent. Thus weie a student questioned on the meaning of such a term 
as steruo-cleido-rnastoideus, there is seamely one who would not readily 
explain that it signifled a muscle whose origin and instirtioii was denoted 
by it» name, as to the Sternum or chest b()ne ; deulo to the clavicle 

or chJlar ^ue, ami mgHoidewf to the mastoid, or nijipledike process of the 
tempral'bone. The same means to prevent superlicial learning were 
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throughout this course rigorously a<loj>te(l, but the system under which 
“we were compelled to teach, afforded in itself tlie best secunty against its 
introduction, for we had not, ainl have not up to the present time, a single 
class-book in the Institution, and 1 l>elieve it to be jilinost impossible to 
acquire by rote, that which is taught only by Lectures oiiilly delivered in 
connection with objects under demonstration. The beneficiid results of^ 
this plan of teacliiiig are constantly lendered apparent diiiiiig the \ eriod- 
icfil examinations, where the custom is now established of calling upon 
any of the pupils to defiumstrate a bone, and requiring him to explain and 
point out its relative position, its (ionnections,, its various processes and 
foramina, with the parts attached tt) or ])aKsi]ig through them, and their 
ultimate distiibution. These are described with s«ri)rising accuracy by 
the- more studious and intelligent studciils, who will moreover pr(jve their 
knowledge the subject by auswering almost any ejnestiou which may be 
put, out of tlie immediate train of the examination. 

The summer session from A]»ril to S(q)tember having been occupied by 
lectures on cheuiiRtry ami the pra(‘tic.e of ])hysic, the secoiid regular 
anatomical coui*se did not commence till (kdober 18i(). The introductory 
Lecture to this course, delivered by myself, was made fis jmbJic as possible, 
and was honored by llie pnjseiice of the Eight HoTi<n*abli» tlie (Governor 
CTOiieral and a laige body of distinguished persons both native juid 
European, whose visits on tin’s, as upon all occasions, are of material 
service to the College, in marking to tlie pupils, and th(‘ native comniuiiity 
the interest whicli the Government .and the Euro])e.an ])ublic take in the 
prosperity of the College, and the impoiiance they attach to it .os a national 
Institution. Up to this jieiaod actual dissection Mdiicli was destined ti> be 
the chief feature of this course, ha<l not l»eeu practised oy the class. If it 
had been desirable, no conveniences wore in readiness for the jiur^iose 
during the juevious cold seasoji, which is the only time sucii operations can 
be practised in this country. But under any circuinstiuices, it would not 
have been atlviwible to put the dissecting knife into the hands of the 
students until they had acipiired some familiarity with the mitiire and 
situation of the parts they w(;re about to exfimiiie, ii<»r until tlieir moral 
training Ik d been so T i[>tuie<l as to admit of the final, yet all iiuportiuit 
experiment being essayed, without risking the inknests of the Institution. 
The attention they Lad i>ai<l to their late studies, liowever, had now 
placed them in a jiositiou to piotit by this method of acrpiiving information 
so absolutely necessfiry to a mtMlic iil student, and it was (letennined to 
seize the first favorable opportunity for introilucing them to the pritctiad 
staid y of anatomy. 

From tlie peculiar customs of the country in exposing tlieir de;id, the 
students were already familiar with the presence of the liimian body, and 
however strong might be their oilier feelings upon. this subject, the super- 
stitious fears of the dead which prevail in Rnglaiul did not exist liere. 
For the most ])art also the students looked with contempt upon the 
ignomiit prejudices of their countrymen, Jind it was most ilelightfiil to 
witness the spirit current amongst tbem, to raise themselves above tlie evils 
of their condition. J regardofl this as an iiicontestible jiroof that their 
professional studies were producing their projier effects, and in propoition 
as this spirit developed itself, iny coulidcnce as to the result of the 
experiment became strengthened, A large nortiou of the class had .alreiidy 
witn^>d with interest the examination of bodies which had died in the 
hcwpitals, they visited. Many of them moreover had been accustomed to 
Imndlc and examine the portions of "diseased structure which they met wdth 
on these (jccaHions, fuid with very few exceptions anxiously awaited the , 
arrival of the perim I, when, they might display theii' zeal in the cause of 
feipncc. , But it was . necessary to proceed with amsiderable caution, to 
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t^lke care that they were not too abruptly introduced to this new depart- 
ment of study, aii<l that when .entere<l upon, each step of the proceeding 
filiould 1)0 conducted under the most favorable circumstances. Dissection 
is seldom approached by the uninitiated even in Europe, without feelings 
of aversion, and it was much to be drea<led lest the first impressions upon 
these youths, who were pt^culiarly sensitive to every feeling of tlie kind, 
should o])ei’ate to alarm t)r discourage them from the pursuit which 
constituted the vital part of the ilesired innovation. It wiis moreover 
nccessfiry to conduct the dissections with due regiird to secrecy, as the 
students were naturally enough exceedingly averse to being exposed to the 
gaze of intruders, particularly jus such exiiosure might entail the pomilty of 
excornmuuiCiition to themselves and tlieir families, jwid prove most dis- 
astrous to the welfare of the cjmsc in wliich they had embarked. A rigid 
observjince of these precautions, however, wjis Jill that wjis necessary to 
ensure success, for f hiul ]u*eviously received unquestionable ]>roofs of their 
intent ion )iO use the dissecting knife whenever called on to <lo so, cand T 
have the givitification to say that on the :2iSth October, ail doubt was 
removed. On tlutt day, wbi«;h may be regarded as an eventful era in the 
annals of llie Nredicjil College, four of the most intelligent and resjiectJiblo 
pupils, at their own solieilation undertook the dissection of the human 
subject, and in the pre.s(^nce of all the Profe.ssnrs of the College and of 
fourteen of Iheir brother pupils, deinoiistrjitc'd with fjccurjwjy and nicety, 
several of the most iiPurestiiig of the body ; Jind thus was accoinj)li8h- 
ed, through the juimirjible example of these four native youths, tlie gi*eat- 
cst step ill the ])rogress towards true civilization which educjition has yet* 
etFected. At this first attempt, all their coinpauious present assisted, and it 
WJIS delightful to witness tin? emuhitiou amongst them, in displaying their 
willingness to recognize the importance of, and adopt a mode of study 
hitherto contemplated with such Ixorror by theii* fellow-countrymen ; since 
tins time dissections have been regularly practised by all the senior chiss 
with one solitary exception ; and in point of knowledge derivable from this 
source, the nuijority or the students may be consi<lered on a par with the 
pupils of the English schools of medicine, possessing the same, if not more 
abundant, opportunities for its accpiisitioii, equjil intelligence, zeal, and 
industry. 

It would jjppjar but a just reward for the industry, and moral courage 
of the students win) hav<^ thus more especially distiiiguislied tliemselves, 
were their name.s brought to the notice of Gov(*rument in tlie present 
repoit ; but tlie same iwison wliich induces them to conceal their anatomical 
labours, and tlie piobable publicity of this document, forbids my nmking 
the disclosure. 

This course of Lectures is still in j>rogress of delivery, and will not 
terminate till the 1st of April ls:J7, A public examination will then bo 
held, when the inuniiieeiit prizes given by Baboo Dwarkauath Tagore, and 
the gold and the silver medals given by Government will be conteste<l for : 
I look forward with confident expectation that the results of these will 
p]X)ve alike creditable to the students, and to the Institution. 

Tifeory and Practice of Physic. 

These lectures were delivered by Professor Goodevc and occupied from 
Mjiv to September, 1 830. 

The object of the professor in thi.s course was to instil into the minds 
of the students the groundwork of the science, ami prepare them for the 
reception of practical information wliich they were hereafter to receive 
when the liospitJils sliould be thrown oi)en to their observation, and when 
dhiical insiructiou (which it was then too early to commence) should her 
eoiiie available. The subject therefore was treated in a purely elementary 
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maimer^ aiid directed to the theory and jirincipics, rather than the practice of 
pliysic. These lectures, however aftovded the pupils an insight iiitti pathohij^^y, 
ex})lained to them the nature and cause of disease in geiicrat, laiti flown the 
objects to be pursued in removing it, or palliating it, without however, 
entering at length into the detnila of thcra])eutics. At the same time the 
instruction thus given, served to <lisfibuse them of many i)rejudicea and 
foolish ideas which they hfui gathered from the deplorable ignorance of 
their countrymen upon all medical questioiis. 

Hospital Attendance. 

The sninmer aesshm of 1 83(J being now closed, and tlie pupils having 
acfjuired a considerable degree of i)roficieucy in Anatomy and the broad 
prlndples of medical and surgic;il science, 1 tlnaiglit that the most fitting 
season had arrived to introduce them to studies of ajnirely practical nature, 
and accordingly arrangements were made for tlieir attendance ;it tljc Native 
Hospital, the General H(»spital, the Infirmary, and the KolingaU 
Hispensju'y ; the first of those from its convenient diataiictJ from the (Jollege 
}>ecame the favorite pl.wje of resort, and 1 atii hap}>y to say that they 
availed themselves fully of the benefits which that excellent Institution 
afibrds. The greater part of the class were exceedingly regular in their 
attendance, observing cl(»so]y tl»e cases, noting carefully tlieir symptoms 
and tivatment, and r<‘ceiving with great attention the remarks made to them 
upon the diseases they witnessed. Most of them were anxious and ready 
to assist in the various minor ojieratious, and some of them iierfonued them 
with coufideiKM3 and dexterity. In this maiiiicr limy gra<lually possessed 
themselves of a mass of very important iufojanation, and al the same time 
they accustomed themselves to the disagireable sights and iinju'essions to 
1)6 met with amongst tlie sick in hospitil- sights which even to an experi- 
enced practitioner are frequently [NUiifiil in the extixjme, and to the young 
student sometimes the source of luiconquerable repugnance. Their at- 
tendance at tlie Eye Tufinnary, the General Hos[)ital, and the Kolingali 
Hispeiisiiry, w;i.s less regular than at the Native Hospital owing to these 
institutions bebig situated at a much greater distance fnmi the College 
than this. T must not, however, omit t(» mention that not only were these 
valuable sources of practical information open to the pupils, but that when- 
ever they ,did avail themselves of tlicm, their opjiort uni ties for enlarging 
their knowledge were greatly enhanced by the kind attention and en- 
couragement the^ iiivaiiabiy received from the medical gentlemen in 
charge of the patients. I am under deep obligations on this head ; to 
NicoJaon, J. R, Martin, E. 0. Egerton, E. W. W. Raleigh, H. Stewart, and 
R. H, Bain, not merely fur the kindness here alJudea to, but fur their 
willingness to bestow it, my cc)lJe|^ies and myself trace their recognition of 
the usualness of the cause to whicli we are engaged. 

Peactical PnARMAcy. 

Since the opening of the present Session a class of sixteen students 
h<as been held three times a week for instruction in the above department, 
in connection with the treatment of disease. This class has been formed 
to suit the peculiar circumstances of the native students, who are studying 
in a foreign language, and wliohave.no meaiw of acquiring a knowledge 
of practiciil Pharmacy unless by resoi-ting to the General Hospital of the 
Government Ih'sjiensary, an arrangement which would incur the loss of 
mueb valuable time and be insufficient for the wants of the whole of the 
Students. 

^Tlie iustniclioh ifi this bmnch is conveyed in the following banner. 
Tib i^ass ia made to stand before the Professor, and each student in bte 
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turn iB callod upon to read aloud on the aubject selected for the daj^'s 
discourse. As lie proceeds tlefeets of pronuu(datiou are corrected, lie is 
required to exjdain any technical phraseolo^jy which !uay o(^ctir in the 
passages he r eads, and he is closely questioned on the geneKil lueaniu^^ of 
the whole ; observations are introduced by the instructor, as occasion offei’S, 
and the opinions of the Pundit and Native tesoher (both of whom are 
practitioners in high rejrute amongst their coiuitryuien) are canvassod 
as to the prevalence, the nature, the cause, and the treatment (»f the 
disease under discussion. This is followed by coinments on what lias 
been read, with remarks on general and special treatment as applicable 
to Native and European ])ractiee, the students taking notes as tht^se are 
delivered. The lecture then concludes by supposing a case, for whiidi the 
pupils have to prescribe in the language ami signs of the Britii-h 1 ‘haima- 
copeias. These ]u-escriptions are examined, those which are deemed most 
applicable to the symptoms detaileil are made up l>y the pupils, beffire they 
are ilismissed. The class, which is under my own superintendence, has 
been of sensible benefit to the students as well as useful to myself. The 
subjects discussed comprehend the whole range of Thenqieiitics, hence 
opportunities are constantly afforded for enlarging the stmlent’s knowledge 
on matteis of the highest imjiortiuice, such as those w^hicli bear reference 
to the moral as well as medical treatment of disease, and the general law.s 
of Hygeine. These could not be so advantageously, or so familiarly treitted 
of, in stilted jiublic le<rtures. The cLiss, too, from being limited as to 
numbers ensures e<pial instruction to the whole, at the siimc time the plan 
of combining private with public instruction enables me to form a correct 
judgment of the capacity and progress of each individual. These discouiis- 
es will be continued throughout the year, ami as the pupils become quali- 
fied, they will be dei>uteil to treat the diseases of casual afiplicants, and 
afipointed to take olnuge of patients in the cliuiciil ward, which 1 hope to 
see iittaclied to the institution. 

'J'o complete the course of in.striiction, the lectures on Siirgery still re- 
main. My original iuteiitiou was to have delivered these during the pi*©- 
sent Session, lint owing to lliepnpil\M time being so fully occupieii in the 
study of Practical Anatomy, Materia. Meilicsi, Medicine and .Pharmacy, I 
have, at the suggestion of my Ot»lleagues, postponed the course till the 
summer session. 

Chemistry aijd Materia Medica. 

The course of instruction in Chemistry was commenced in this institu- 
tion in January 18 , 3 (i, as ]!)r. (VSbaughnessy was anxious if possible to test 
tlie a])titude and inclination of the pupils for a science of the nature of 
which they h.i<l no jirevious idea. A seiies i»f introductory lectures was 
acconlingly given in which several popular topics, such as the composition 
of air and water, the sjifety lamp, &c., were discussed, and at the same time 
several difficult an<l abstractedly scientific subjects, such as the liistory of 
chlorine, iodine and its conijionndsi, the chemical changes which occur in 
the respiration of plants and animals, &;c. 

Strict examination of the pupils waa held at the close of these tenta- 
tive lectiireJi, and the result shewed, that while the poi>ular department of 
cliomistry was followed with delight, the 11101*6 elaborate details were mi- 
nutely studied, and thoroughly and readily umlerst<>od ; sc^veral of the 
young qien moreover evinced a sti*ong desire to become experimentalists 
themselves, and were known to pui-chasemt (to them) enormous expence, 
various testa and articles of ajiiiaratus with which they repeated at their 
homes the experiments they witnessed in the lecture room ; guided by 
thes^ data pbetor O’Shaugl’inessy with my full concurrence decided on a 
plan of instruction calculated to enable the students to acquire the moat 
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minute information on every (le|var6nient in dieniistry, ])raciieiilly vaJuable 
in medieihe or in the useful arts. Koi* detail.^ iis to the subjects treated of 
in the second course of chemistry I may refer the Committee to the prehice 
to the printed re] ort on the examinations in general chemistry, at the eouclu- 
sion of the cojii-se, and to that i*ej>ort [ may further with confidence turn 
in ]tr(K)f of the minute and j>ritctic:il knowletlge, the pupils have ae(]uired 
on every subject discussed in the Professoi*\s course. But as well as the 
lectures in que^stio^ aitother source of information was alibrded to the 
])U]>ils in compliance witlj the suggestions of l)r. CyShaughnessy. I allude 
to thi* pnic^ticaJ class in which twenty of the most distinguishe<l pupils 
wei*e iustructcil in the actual mani])ulation of a-pparatus, }>rei>aratioii of 
reagents, &c. being the re])etitioti of the experiments ]»erformed in the 
Pi-ofossor^s Lectures. The selection of pu])ils for this class was made at a 
coiHJourse, at which, I may observe, two iiKMiibers of the (kunmittee, Sir K. 
Ryan and Mr. Cameron, were ]jresent. At the termiuMtiou of the i)racti- 
cal lessons in June tlie class was thort)ughly conversant with tlie motle of 
taking specific gravities, the nuuiufacturti of gjLs«!s, estimation of the 
Htreuglh of acids and alkalies, the .analyses saltp(‘tre, alum, iSte., and with 
the mode of pre})ai;ition of nuiny of tlie most useful mineral riMiiedies. 

It is worthy c»f remark too that no servants were .allowed to the class, 
the ]iractical ]mj)ils thcmrelws making the hres, cleaning tlie vessels em- 
ployed, apjilying cl.iy lutes, (S:c. 

I’he .advantages of this ]»radical class .are so peculiarly important in 
tliis country tli.it 1 fully concair with Dr. O’Sliaughnessy in the anxious 
desire to extend its opporl II ui lies to all the pupils. But with the very 
scanty supply of ap])aratns ,at onr disjiosaJ, it is scarcely p( ^sible even to 
continue the class to its present extent. The actual pecuniar} outlay which 
the supply of apparatus would demaml need not limit our efforts here. 
This supply wc are prepared to sliew may be obtained for a very tiivia-l 
oxpeiulitunj by an importation of the .articles from Europe, nor do I mean 
to deny that numerous and useful .articles may be made at a cheap rate by 
the native glass-Mowers. Bui the chief obst.acle consists in this, tliat the 
ii.ative vvorkiue i c(tmpeleut to make even the simplest apparatus are so few 
in number th.at the education of the ]>reseiit class will be (sonipleted before 
a sufficient stock of the most essential urticles could be supplied by the 
native aHizans. 

. Not only in the practical chiss, but in the illustration of the Lecture, a, 
is this evil aeverely felt ; no complete apparatus having been provided for 
the establishment, the Professor is himself comjielled to devote a consider- 
able mrtion of time to the actual manual labour of glass-blowing, &c. 
which he could otherwise employ in the instruction of the pupils. The 
illusirations of each lecture necessitate the taking to pieces and re-ad just- 
men t of the apparatus used the preceding day, tliereby aildiug greatly to 
file labours of the teacher, and substracting from the beneilt he could other- 
wise confer on his class. Dr. (VShaughnessy is prejiarefi to furnish an esti- 
mate and plan for the supply of all ossoutial apparatus in tlie general as 
well aa practical de])artment. The expense will be found so small, espe- 
cially when contrasted with the ben oHt,s to be derived from the supply, 
that f eaniestly solicit the sfinction of the Committee to the* proposed ex- 
penditure. With respept to the course of instruction on niateiia medicia, 
also condneW by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, it has not a.‘< yet pnweeded to a suffi- 
cient length, to call for any detailed notice. Dr. 0’Shaughues.sy introduced 
his c^mrse by twelve Fiectures on the elemciitH of botiny, in which the 
i^rueture and physiology of vegetables were generally discussed and the 
Linu^au uiitural sf^steifis of Bbhiny explained. This study seems replete 
yith charms to the native students { Dr. CVShauglmessy makes occasional 
demj^mstratiYe excarsious with a pirtion of the class to the Botanical Clor- 
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den, ainl Dr. Wallich, I am happy to say, lias iu the most fnenjly and 
Jihoral spirit volunteered his in valuable services in the assistance of our 
Institution, au<l promised to commence a scries of Medico-Botanical de- 
inonstrations at the College in Febniary next wliioh will doubtless prove 
of the ut-most value to the students. The admirable effects of the system 
of concourse iu all the medical institutions of France, and whei'e it has 
been adopted in Fnghuid, the satishustory results that have been produced 
by it, have induced me throu; 4 hout to adopt it as one of the leading 
principles of tiie College, no promotion or reward can be obtained but by a 
fairly coiit<^-^tcd examination, where all have an equal chance of succeeding, 
arid wherein the most industrious and deserving are certain of success. 
Besides the advantages of strict imjwirtjality wiiich this procetuUng ensures, 
the str(uig excitements to exertion which it produces amongst the students, 
and the <‘.ouviction that they will undoubtedly reap the rewards of tlieir 
iudjistry, tcuKls materiuJly to encourage them to labour with ardor and 
nerscveranco. Upon this principle, during the last course of chemical 
lectures, the foriuutiou the practical mauipulatiou class was effected 
through tlie medium of an examination at which the most efficient pupils 
werecljosen from .amongst the rest, and no cause for dissatisfaction remained 
to thc^ less worthy. At this examination each puj)il was qiiOKtioued separate- 
ly, and the vulue of his unswer written down iu numerals of 1, 2, 3, &c. so 
thnt at the termination those wdiose sum U*tal was higlmst were selected. 

Thti most interest ing proceeding of tliis nature however, was the exarni- 
n.’iUon in chemist ry held iu Sef)tember l;ist, for the purpose of awarding 
the prizes so munificently given by Dw^arkanath Tagore, a detailed account 
of w'hich will l>e found iii the report of that examination in t!je A])pendix. 
Nothing could be more impartial than the mode in wliicli these contest's 
were coiiduct(*d ; it was imjiossible to have chosen a more (tomplote test of 
the pupil's knowledge upon the subject, while the result, so interesting to 
all, displayed the (.oiuplete success whi(‘h had attended l)r. (VShaughnessy^s 
labours. I have no he.sitatioii in saying that no chemical class in the world 
could have Surpassed, and few would have equalleil the brilliant replies of 
these youths ujioii this (»ccasion, but 1 allows the rei)ort to speak for itself. 
During the continuance of <)ach course of lectures it has been customary 
to exaniiiio the pupils every Saturday upon the subjects troaietl of during 
the week, and this ]>lan has been fonml extremely benelicial, as well to 
ascerbiin the progress made by the students as to recall to their memories 
the tdjjects of their previotis studies. Besides these weekly examinations, 
a series of examinations was held at the termination of the first course of 
anatiuiiiciil le<‘l-ures, iu which each student w'as se])arately questioned, and 
the value of tludi* an.swei>i recorded for future reference in a book kept for 
the piir}a».se. These examinations have been attended at various times by 
a large number of Einoj»eaji and Native genllemen, and amongst many 
ilistiuguished iiylividuals, l)y the Bight Honora.ble the Governor General, 
Sir Ed. Ryan, and the Bisho]> of (’alcutta : all whi> have been present have 
expressed their warm approbation of the pupil's conduct. 

Students, 

1 proceed in the next place to detail briefly the mode in which the 
original class aviis elected, adding a few remarks on the general attainments 
and present condition of the stiulents. Tii pursuance of the Regulations 
of the College, as defined in the Government Order of January 28, 1835, a 
m^elhninary examination was held on the 1st May, at tlie residenct? ofM. 
C, C. Sutherland, Esq. Secretary to the Oommitfcoe of Public Instruction, 
fqr the purpose of seletjtiug the students ou the foundation. 

, On this occasion about a hundred candidates presented thenjselves ; the 
loajority being Hindu youths of various denominations. The gmte^mrt 
ei tnese lads had received their education at Mr. Hare’s school, tlm 

. w^' 
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College, aud the Scotch AssornMy School ; the remainder hfid been instruct- 
ed at the minor academical Institutions in the city. 

The exarhination was conducted chiefly by Mr. Suthorjand, ami the 
acfjtiirementft of the candidates were severally tested iu the elementary 
branches of English kuowledjtjje, iu Arithmetic, and in Bengalee. 

Their qualifications, as might be expected, werefomui to be veiy unequal ; 
many were rejected sis Jiltogether out of the sphere of eligibility, either 
fi*om age or incapacity, others who were not considered, suflicieiitly aclvauced 
were promised a second tri.*il on some future occasion, and twenty-five were 
selected as stipendiary students. It would be seen that the election on this 
examination was limited to a moiety of the authorized number, an arrange- 
ment it was deemed advisable to make, in order to fix tlie qualifying 
standard a» high iis possible, aud as there was yet a full immtli before tlio 
college instniction would commence, it was tiiought that other candidates 
of more advanced attainments might present themselves. 

It is suflicieiit to state that this expectation was realized, and that shortly 
after the opening of the college on the 1st of dune, forty-nine stipendiary 
students, had been enlisted. An account of ilie age, caste and edneatiou of 
these may be seen on referring to the pa|)er No. 2, iu the Aj>peiulix. The 
acquireraer-ts of the selected youths were exceedingly res])ectable. They 
could all speiik and read English with ease and fluency, and could wi'itii 
from dictation with tolerable rapidity juid correctness. 'J^licir knowledge 
<if grammar was coiLspicuoiis as was evinced by tlieir readiness in })arsing 
seuteilces placed before them. In arithmetic they were less equal. Those 
who had been educated at the Hindu College, from the 8U])eriur ailvantages 
afforded by that institution, had attained a higher degree of proficiency 
than the rest But all of them had passed through and understood the 
Aritlimelical gradations as far as fractious aud decimals. In Beiigallee 
their acquirements (as remarked by Mr. Sutherland and the pundit Moodu- 
scwxian) were, with two or three exceptions, slender. Tliey could read and 
imuslate, but to do either seemed rather a business of labour than en.se. 
On the whole, ho>vever thejr knowledge of Bengalee was not considered to 
l>e below the standard usually attained by native youths, studying in the 
English language. 

Fi’om the above remarks it will be observed that these young men, 
thoujjh tolerably far advance<l had not reache<l tluj maximum of knowledge 
which their school education was capible of imj>arting. In order therefore, 
tliat they might still continue, to a cerUiii extent, their general studies, an 
amangeraent was entered into between Mr. Hare and myself, by which 
the pujpils w'ere euaWeil for a few mouths longer to continue their attend- 
ance at their school classes without interfering with their medictil studies. 
This combination of general with special instruction had its advant*iges. 
It not only increased their positive knowledge, but it ediabled me to ascer- 
tai|i whether their havifig embraced the study of medicine, was likely to 
produce any unfavorable impressioi^ on the minds of their former schooh 
mates. The greater |X)rti<>n of the students entered the college with the 
free consent of their parents and guardians, without, however, any express 
condition ffiven or required for tlieir continuance at tlie institution 
for a specified pericKl, The students, wdth the exception of one Christian, 
all of the Hindu persuation and of various castes, as may be seen in 
the ^ Appendix No. 2, belonging chiefly to the middle classes of native 
ficiciefy, though the parents of some few, as I have since ascertained, were 
Vndering pm, poverty, Mahomedan youtlis have at various times apjdied 
for atImMon, but I regret to say, them meagre elementary acquirements 
coiistraineti me to reject them. There are however several who are 
now studying for the purpose of gaining admission, aud in course of a few 
, be expected to be qnaliled. It is worthy of mention ^at 

^ a I)eihi lad who has been.^.^. Cm, P', L . 
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BE. GRANrS ADMONITION TO THE FIRST STUDENTS OF THE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, WHO OBTAINED CIRTIFICATES 

OF qualification. 

Omachdhn Day, Dwaekanath Goopta, IUjkisto Day, and 
Nojuncuundeu Mitter— 

lu my falber-laud, it is usual, on granting Academic Testimonials to 
those Students who pass in their College Examinations ; to address a few 
words of Admonition to the Professional Asjnrants. lu accordance with 
tills good old rule, 1 have been requested at a short notice, to give you an 
exhortation regarding the new duties, upon which you liave been publicly 
declared, qualified to enter. 

Allow me in the name of the College Council, and my Colleagues the 
*Examiijei‘S, to congratulate you, as we do most conlially and sincerely, 
upon the successful termination of your College probation, which, 1 trust, 
is the auspicious harbinger of similar success in your professional career. 
From the Professors, we were glad to learn, that your conduct while in the 
institution wiis meritorious and steady ; and characterised by docility, zeal 
and assiduity. To these I would also beg briefly to add, our sense of the 
patience and perse veiviiioe with whicli you have eflected a triumph over 
circiunstajices of formidable difficulty and complexity ; considering the 
s(»cial and religious prejudices by which you were circuiuvented. Tlie 
fruits of these you now, to a C(^rtain extent, enjoy, in what ought ever to 
be most ])recious to genei'ous minds, — ^acjwlemic distinction and the recorded 
approbation of your su])eri()rs. I mention this not to minister in the 
slightest degree to your pcusonal vjinity — but as a matter of justice to 
yourselves, and of encouragement to your fellow students, wlio have not yet 
jiassed through their acadcinit; trials ; but who, 1 hope, will soon be found 
successfully following your laudable example. You leave this institution 
with a character that rouderw it very necessary for you to be most circum- 
spect, lest you should be so unfortunate, as, at any time hereafter, to fall 
short of the promise it now holds out. So far as you have gone, you have 
done well — very well. In wei^oniing you, however, my brethren,— as the 
lii-st four Hindoos w'ho have received such a distinction and one wdiicli you 
ought highly to value, as I doubt not you do : In welcoming you, I say,* in- 
to the ranks of a liberal and honorable j)rofesHion : let me impress uj)ou 
you, that although preceptorial instruction be concluded, you are only en- 
tering ujion tljat system of self-e<lucation, wdiich the medical practitioner 
must follow in the trying school of experience. The medical man while he 
lives must be a student, for were you to live to the utmost limits of mortali- 
ty, Nature would still liave soniething. new to unfold to you ; something 
that it would be not merely graceful for you to know, but absolutely ne- 
cessary to understand. Taught in a foreign language, and after foreign 
models, no less than by foreign teachers — it will require great vigilance of 
revision, and reference on your jjart, to retain profitably in your mind the 
knowledge which you have acquired ; no less than to make it the stratum 
upon which to found further Knowledge. I beseech of you, therefore, to 
keep fresh, and in acti ve operation, your English acquirements, by frequent, 
and steadily continued, or habitual reference to books ; and also by con- 
versation with Euroj^eans, niore es})ecially, the members of our own pro- 
fession. If you do not very especially attend to this- you will not only 
retrograde yourselves, but you will prejudice the cause of native scientific 
etiucation. Cherish habits of observation — Consider what is the chief 
nterit of the great Hippocrates, in our ,eyes. It consisted in his patient 
industry in watching all morbid signs and changes— and his accuracy in 
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recordiug the minutest circuinste>uces of disease. Nothing escaped him \ 
his judgment which was deemed mai-vellously uiiej ring, was formed npou 
a comparison of several things; he did not judge, from a single circum- 
stances; he compared and weighed several, as i>ostiire— pulse “-mode of 
speech, and so forth. You have not merely to watch the phen uneiia of 
ktiovtm diseases and to combat them by known means -but you must be on 
the watch for new diseases — or striking moditicatious of some well knowir 
disease ; and for new remedies and modifications of old ones, to meet the 
contingencies of shifting conditions — for there Ciinuot be a doubt that 
varying ci^iization aifects yaryingly the phenomena of disease and treiit- 
ment. \ . 

Your, -ildties are fourfold ; they concern the sick, the profession to which 
you belong, society at large, and the Uoverumejit we all have the honor 
to serve. Of your duties to yourselves, I say nothing, deeming that they 
are self evident to you. All these duties are based ujx)!! a very simple 
golden rule, to do to others as we ^YOlIJd be done by. An iuliumaii, a 
dishonest, a licentious lutMlical practitioner ; is tlieivj not in tlie very expres- 
sion something that jars upon the moral sense ] If a pliysiciiui be wanting 
ill honor, in humanity, and in reeititude of conduct ; what possible secnirity 
have society for the confidence reposed in him I None ! and where are those 
on the face of the earth, men in wliose discretion, honor ami goodness, snch 
a large measure of coiifidencii is jdaced as in medical men # If they want 
those qualities, tlicn, J emphatically say iliey want all ; for tlie other 
qualities are uauglit without the moral ones. Scientific skill and experi- 
ence are like the sword of the brave and the loyal --of use only 'v^hen in the 
hands of tlie honest and true. Personal honour, must be the loadstar of 
your conduct : without that) you will only be bringing a reproach upon the 
fair fame of oui profession. Out of this sentiment springs tire capacity to 
keep, a secret. You are yourselves well able to judge, how far you are 
likely to be confided in by the heads of families : llowever this may imove, 
with, you ; yet, addressing you with European exj)ericnce, blended also 
with personal op|x^rtiiuities of being consulted i)rofessioiially by your 
countrymen, (s( me of them men with families) — let me remind you that 
to a physician much is entrusted : He is the de])osit()ry of many' delicate 
secrets (for the constitution of our miture, or ccui volitional habits, is such, 
l^iat there.^ are Cveii maLudies, we would rather it were not known we 
laboured under.) The physician may sometimes be the depository, not 
merely of the maladies and weaknesses, but to a certain extent of the 
honour |of individuals, and families. What an imjiortant ! what a gravely 
responsible trust ! and to what a depth of baseness must that professional 
man fall, who should betray such a siictred trust ! Kcmeniber, then, that 
you are not to gossip respecting the ailments of your ^patients, or to blab 
the confident ial revelations, made to ymr ear alone. This condition is in 
no ^-ay inconsistent with your giving the benefit of the fruits of yqur 
experience,; or of pathological to the profeasion. Be not offended, 

if I rei^niid you, of the vital necessity of rigidly adhering to the truth, I 
am not here to flatter you and your countiymen, and I must declare, as 
I am bound to do, that the greatest fault I have experienced in my soionm 
among thetu, is a laxity in regard to truth. Tnith and honour, in fact, 
aw synonimous toms. Even in trifles accurate, for if you are found 
1^ iu^ewrs^te in small matters, p<^ple will naturally doubt your Vord, 
in qu^ti^ns of weight ; and the of yottr obMervation, nay, even your 

prove of little or np value, To be accurate 

registry of fivets, however, it is neefesto^f that the 
^ ^ tUw very htad t I fc.i, 


WMH Km tUw very htad ; nud I K.ir nf v«« 
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beut towards a preconc^sival hypotli^is to give you one-sided and unphiloso<- 
Jjhical, that is to Siiy, hastily formecl, and unwise views. 

Your duty to the sick requires — in the first place humanity— in the 
second place humanity — and 1 say again, Immanity ! You must obtain the 
sick man^s confidence. To do so, you must at least evince that you do not 
want sympathy with his condition. Yon must be patient with the sick — 
for remember that they are su tiering from diseiiae — while you are listening, 
in health.. Therefore, you will not care for peevish, and hasty expressions 
wrung (perhaps from a naturally placid person) by pain and anguish. 
You must l^ear and forbear ; you .must even affect not to hear the petulance 
of the sufferer. A sick man does not like to be much questioned. It will 
save him annoyance if you put previous questions to friends or attendants. 
Do not, however, implicitly trust to such. Never take reports of others on 
the subjectof name phenomena, as discharges, &c. Here you mmt judge 
for yourselves or you are unfit for your profession. Certifi/ yimrselves as to 
* the scat of disetise ; and its nature, w'hetlier local, or general ; organic or 
functional. Never prescribe till you answer the <piestioii to your own mind, 
as if it were put to you by another, and for what, you are prescribing. 
Do n(»t prescribe merely to ap{»ear to be doing somethiiig, and should you 
find that your first view was a mistaken one, do not hesitate to correct it at 
once, and to alter your treatment, no matter how inconsistent it may 
a]qje<ar, j)rovided yon are satisfied, in your own mind, that you are right. 
To humanity you must add firmness. You may humour your patient 
wlieri the contrary would irritate him, and perhaps mischievously accelerate 
vascular action ; but you must not compiximise yourself by doing so too 
much, for there are limits tliat common sense will sliew you, no medical 
man can tolerate to pass. You must be absolute in the sick chamhor, or 
be nothing. Do not shift with the opinion of friends of the sick, or un- 
professional men : who ask if this would not be good and that would not 
be good. You should cut such gratuitous iuterfereiice short. Give your 
directions clearly, and explicitly, not merely as to medicines, and their 
administration and vehicles ; but as to regimen, and then such suggestions 
as I allude to will be antioipate<L Nevertheless, a person of sense, not of 
the ]jrofession, may sometimes make a very proper suggestion which you 
])erhaps have overlooked, lieceive such thankfully. Friends too may 
sometimes warn you that cei*taiu inodiciues, however they may affect 
others, produce some pecidiarly ulanniug effects upon the individujil yon 
are called to pi'escribe ft>r. Always respect such cautions and be guided 
by thenj, for they are the result of experience vdiich, as respects the party, 
j/ou liave yet to acquire. Need I remind you of the absolute necessity of 
moral courage to the medical man / Let him lose his presence of mind, and 
he commits himself irretrievably. Of this there are lanieutiible instfiuces 
in the records of our profession, but this is not the place to dilate upon 
them. There ai'e various points, regarding which your intimacy with the 
manners and prejudices of your countrymen, wdll suggest to you the most 
expedient and pi'oper coui’se to pursue. Sliould a patient told of his . 
danger ? Much must depend upon the particular circumstances of each 
case. I should certainly say, if requisite, * 1 consider you seriously ill, and 
if you will not rigidly adhere to my rules, I aumot be answerable for the 
consequences.' Your plain duty is to cure the patient if you can and 
prolong his life. It is not your business to volunteer a faUl prognosis to 
the patient. The friends, however, have a right to know your impressions 
on this h^id. The |Mitient will sometimes appeal eafnestly imd soleninly, 
to know if he is in danger and drawing nw his end; Whenever I have 
been so appealed to myself I have 'tilways (however reliiotintly) candidly' 
thfit I thought so. Much may depend uj)ott as respects tJie 
■id'ISppssiJi"^ property, and otlier comdemtions. ^ 
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Your duty towards your professional bretlireii, is to siiy, to each 
other, is very simple; cherish a certain brotherly itid generous feeling.* 
Avoid as you wouhl a deadly snake jealousy and detraction. Get jealous 
of your professional bi’other's success, and you are almost sure to detract 
from his fair merits, and so injure him. This is a pitiable feeling and 
society will immediately perceive it. Never disparage your prof essiontil 
brother. Yoxi may diner, mmt sometimes explicitly declare (perhaps 
publicly declare) that difference, because ymir character may be involved ; 
but that is a very different thing from voluntiry detraction. It ill becomes 
you to expose, or to glory in a professioual brother's mist {ikes or errors. 
These, heaven knows, are bitter enougli without such addition on your 
))art. Ijet hi^ tliat stands take heed lest he fall —and when he recklessly 
aspers his pmfessional brother’s character or iincharibibly blazons his 
mistakes ; lemember that he too has a character to lose. Tlie medical 
man’s pi'ofessioual reputation is his life of life. In this respect it apju’oaches 
to the delicacy of female reputation. Blow upon either, and you do an 
iiTejiarable injury. But let this injury come from n brother of the pro- 
fession, and it is not merely a wound — but a pomned wound. In tliese 
remarks f address myself not only to you, my friends, but to all the 
students in the (k>llego. 

‘The duty which you owe to Society may^ be briefly summed up under 
the heads of titness of your undertiikings -modes! y of demeanour in all 
situations — self-controul — ^great discretion and genuine disinterested u ess. 
On your fitness f(»r your duties, we have alreiidy pronouncetl. 1 pray you 
so to demefiii yourseh es that this our honest opinion, may be ratified by 
the voice of tim j»C{jple among whom you are to gt)— to practise your pro- 
fession. 'Jb the kJiowledge you now possess or heieafter m.iy add to, 
conjoin a becoming diflideiice of yourselves. Do not be forward to express 
opinions e^^eii in your own profession save on ]>roper and professional 
oa-fijsions. Be extremely cautious in })roiiouuciug on the practice of others. 
Do so only in professional cons\]ltatiun, or in such circumstances that you 
may feel bt)Uiid to state the truth without fear, favour or affection. Do not 
looK upon your [U'ofossiou merely in the light of a trade, to make money 
by. It is sometimes very (jiisy to make money by our profession, provided 
a man could gulp the degr{idatibn of eiirichiug himself unworthily. I say 
it advisedly tjrat the great secret of the ])overty of many European medical 
men in Indiiji, is siin])!}^, that they cjinnot afford to lose their own self- 
esteem. 1 am not cjiUed upon to illustrate this i)oint at ineseut. It is 
sufficient that I make the allusion, and express a strong hope that you, our 
Hindoo brethren, will be found not a jot less inert to the sinister influence 
of what is by your countrymen supposed to be irresistible ! Instead of a 
trade, consider your profession, rather as a privilege, which permits you, 
in the scheme of Providence, to become its instruments, in the relief of 
suffering and the alleviation of misery. Let no sordid views guide you. 
You have a right to expect proper and liberal remuneratioii from the 
obviously competent and wealthy ; but let the poor and distressed man 
ever find in you a ready, humane, ami ])atient listeners and counsellor. 
Ypu may have it in yonr power to do the public service by exposing the 
system oi gross and general (juackeiy which is productive of so much 
misehief among the people of this country. You can have no difficulty iu 
tuning oliservatiuns ou this matter, and of communicating tlie result to 
the profei^oii. ; You might also, in a temperate and becoming style, 
examip ttie olaims of the Susruia^ or Medical sliaster, to be ^considered 
as i| pro)]||er, or even safe medical vade-mecum. You may have it in your 
toadd to the general stock of kiiowled|;e in cdlfaterjU branches of 
iir.i|titiffc obaervaijion., In this wsiy I hope you w3l particularly bring your 
! atfaij|^nis Ip cbWic‘al' aaalysU to good account) and that you will not be 
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indifferent to the m^^rology, and ugricnlture, and in a word, the geuei*al 
statiistica of such places as you may he stationed at. 

In, regard to the Goveminent which we have the honor to serve, you 
will be caueful to acquit yourselves faithfully, hmiestly, and zealously of 
the duties it may claim from you. llt^niember that there is not a grain 
of medicine dispensed to the sick, that does not put the Goverunieiit to 
expense. You will therefore Ite conscientiously scrupulous about every 
thing coining under the head of mediod exj>eiiditiiro and comfort commit- 
ted to your charge : and, recollect, that dishonesty consists as much in care- 
lessness concerning in^oiiei-ty of any kind, confided t<^ a man’s keeping, as 
the application of it to other purpose than those for which it was so entrust- 
ed to him. Y'on owe the Govern iiient a large debt of gratitude f(»r the 
})recioiis advantages of a liberal and scientific ediicfilion which, in the 
exercise of a truly eiilighteued policy, it conferred ujxm you, and yon will 
therefore, I doubt not, be ready cheerfully to coufoi’ni yourselves to all its 
behests, in regard to your future emjdoynieut. I beg particuLirly, that you 
‘'v^ould not give in to a weakness, too cbinmon to Bengallees ; that of an 
niiwillingiiess to quit Bengal itself, (»r even (lalcutta. ’J'his is a most 
conkniptible feelin</, and of itself indicative of a lower tone of civilization, 
tliau tliose who yichl to such an unmanly prejudice, are aware of. Be not 
over-solicitous alsnit rank and i)ay. (test assured that your class have 
influential friends who will not overlook wlialevcr relates tf) your promo- 
tion and your welfare, and when I consider wdiat the nobleman now at the 
head of the administration in India, has dime for the institution, of which 
you are members and the first fruits ; I hope I am not presuming too much, 
in saying that in the Governor General himself ,>ou and your class have a 
fast friend. In regard to rank, recollect that there arc two kinds, factitious 
or uieclumical rank, and that whieli can only be coiifeired on man by the 
Almighty, ami the use he makes of his own talents. Be more solicitous 
al)out the latter than tlie former. I knew a man once who was a Surgeon 
on the Bengal Establisliinent ; the only factitiotis rank, after 32 years* 
service in India, which he ever obtained, w;w tluit of a Gaptain in the 
Anixy. He was a pereou of most distinguished ability in his profession, of 
rare sjigacity «aud admirable skill as surgeon and })hysician. His genei'al 
acquirements were on a par with his pi(»fessi(»iial endowments, but what 
was a fine feature in his character w^jis his stramhiforward candour and 
his utter disdain of any thing that would come under the head of unpro- 
fessional conduct. Add to this, that he' Wfis a man of large benevolence 
and a munificent friend to the i)Oor and distressed, and lived respected and 
belove^l, not merely by the iiiemhen? of his own profession, but by society 
at large. Aye — and his name is to this hour as gratefully familiar in 
India as household w'orda, and this I tell you is a man of the very highest 
rank as a meml)er of our profession and of society. Make such a man 
your model of conducl, fori run glad to say that he still lives among us, 
and his name is Swon Nioolson* 

My young friends, I now bid you farewell— Go forth in the strength 
of a pod cause aiid eaim for yourselves an hqjRrable name in an (to you) 
untried path. As I have said," you ai’e tho firstiruits of a groat experiment 
that of enfranchising the native wind from ignorance and dark prejudwm 
l^ollect that the' success to a certain extent of this most interesting 
experimmt depends upon ^/our future career. A false step on your part 
might be productive of disastrous consequences to the great cause of native 
education, to say nothing of the mortification which any misconduct, or 
failure of yours, would inflict upon your teachers, and upon i«, your god- 
fathears, as I may say in the profession. Farewell and may prosperity and 
happiness crown your honest endeavours. 
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EEPORl' OF IHE COMMITTEE, APPOINTED BY THE GOVERNOR 
GENERAL IN COUNCIL, ON NATIVE MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

To Right Honshu Lord W, C. BentineK B. &<?. disc. Qovernoir 
General in Council 

My Lord, — We da ourselves the honor to wait upon your Lordship, with our 
report of the investigation committed to us, in Colonel Casement's official 
communication of the 3d Octobei* last ; on the Kubjoct of improving the constitu- 
tion, and extending the benefits of the Native Medical Institution. 

II. Hiunng carefully perused the voluminous documents forwarded by Colonel 
Casement, ittCfudiiig ^nir Lordship's minute on Native Medical Education, it bc- 
ciame incumbetit upon us, in the next place, to make ourselves conversant with 
the system 'ofi-ducation pursued at the Institution and also at the Medical class 
of the 8ans<?f ft College, with reference to a doubt expressed in your Lordship's 
minute respecting tlie expediency of mnintaining the Lectureship at the latter. 
We accordingly visited these seminaries and carefully examined the pupils. The 
result with siime of tlie pupils, all circumstances considered, was generally 
speaking creditable to themselves and their teachers ; but the prominent defect 
in the system of instruction at both, is, the comparatively little proportion that 
the practical part of medical education bears to the theoretical. Thi.s we arc 
conviuecd must continue to be the case, until a different system be founded upon 
a basis of human dissection, and a knowledge of the English language, 

III. In referem‘e to the ends of the Institution and its a(‘tiial slate, W'c also 
held interviews with tlie Superintondent and the Secretary to the Medical 
Boartl. From these gentlemen we derived a large ho ly of information which 
your Lordship will find duly filed among the ]mpers we have the honor to for- 
ward. VV''e now proceed to consider the state of the Institution gen(»cally ; its 
defects ; and the nature and extent of the measure of reform that suggests itself. 

IV. Although it is not within our provinee to discuss the question of the dif- 
ference of opinion on several points noticed in your Lordship's minute, as hav- 
ing arisen between the Medical Board and the SujK*rintcnd<*nt ; yet. is it so 
blendoil wdtli the general interests of the Institution, that wo cannot with juBti<*e 
to. them, W'holly avoid referring in some degree to it. It scarcely admits of doubt 
Unit on<*e in consfquenqo of a uant of union in the vif‘v\a of the Medical Board 
and the Superintendent, has been a clogging of tho machinery of the Institu- 
tion ; since the latter, it may be naturally pre.sutned, would scarcely he disposed 
to give very cordial effect to measures, on the expediency of which he was a de- 
clared dissenter. 

V. According to the testimony of the Socrotary to the Medical Board, the 
pupils are generally selected from a large number, and judged of, by the e.xtent 

their elementary knowledge ; leaving to Mr. Tytler, the previloge of recom- 
mending the rejection of any whom he may deem to be incompetent™ Mr Tytler, 
On the other hand states ki« letter of 23d. March 1B33. forimrding Report 
iff th£ N. M. L for 1832 j)ar : 4d) that to object to a (*;tndidate actually appoint- 
ed in positive terms by the Medical Board, must alw-ays be unpleasant, and tluit 
he forbore doing so, with respet^t to many whoso qualifications were very lov^^ 
To this wft think the answer is suffi<;iently simple. Mr. Tytler in ease-s where he* 
might obs^ve great deficiency, was expected to interfere ’; and that ho did re- 
ootnmond the nyeotion of several candidates difiicient in qualifications, we shall 
s,t% presently, 

i VL Tbe^Superintendent ha? throughout, evinced an earnest desire^ that a 
pi^liminary examination of a searching kind, should be insbtod upon iu the ad- 
ihisslon of. candidates. Hitherto, to be able to read and write* with tolerable 
. fitieney, is itll the literary qualification required (im Mr. T*e report for IBSO.) 
Wh fiiid him in Ms Kejmrt of the Institution for 1831— ^par. ^ — ^urging the ne- 
cessity of morejiitetition being paid to the previous fkamtsand education of the 
pupils, eimit'ooidd be dono^ when the Institution was first formed, and wboii it 
was^an oi^ect to allure apy candidates that might offer themselves^ however low 

t>,; Hjitdooiftsuee^ ■ , 
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in qualiftcation. In many instances the pupils on entering the school were un- 
able to read except with much ditficalty and blundering ; incapable of making 
memoranda by writings and so destit.ite of arithmetic as some times to be unable 
to count to a hundred. Surely candidates like those described ought never to 
have been admitted at all. 

Vll. The cunti'oul exerted by the Medical Board over the Institution is 
essentially absolute, and has always been so considered by the Superintendent. 
Two instances will sufhee to place this circumstance in a clear point of view 
before your Lordship. On one occasion («ee No. V2 of Mr. TytUr^9 apireindta) 
Mr. Tvtlcr recommended to the Board the rejection of fourteen CHudidateu 
as quite uiKpiMlihed. The Board however caneclJed the appointment of one 
only, and coidlnned that of the rest, stating that there were no other candi- 
dates better qualiticd. In such a ea.se why not wait until properly qualified can- 
didates came forward, iustcud of appointing persons declared totally unhi, by 
the Su]»eriiitendent ; who )iad the best opportunities of judging, and could havo 
no otlier motive for recommending their discharge than the good of the service Y 
The other instance is consislcnt with our own exjierieuce. In referrence to a 
'Suggestion ill your f^ordsiiip’s minute ; after careijl examination of the parties 
and with the i*'itire cone iirn* nee of Air. Tytfer, we recommended the immediate 
discbai*ge of fi/teon of the pupils noted for idleness, ignorance and incapacity. 
Most of these had been in tin* institution upwards of two years and were unable 
to an.swcr the most simple questions in rudiincntal anatomy ; a id their elemen- 
tary ar(|uirernjnts, even rliougti they had been undiT instruction for the above- 
iupnti<»Tied period, were far below what we should deem a qualifying standard 
of admission into the Tnslitution Mr. Hutchinson's etCiimiuation Question 25 
and Baboo Hnecomoi Brn's Ueport.) Govmmineiit, we learn, referred the matter 
to the Aledical Board, who notwithstanding the joint recommendation of the 
committee and tlie Superintendent, to the contrary, havo decided that nine of 
them shrmld be retained in the InstitMtion. 

Vi II. We conclude tliat the chief end that Govcjrnment had in view in found- 
ing the Nativ<‘ Aledical Institution was to provide a constant and eflicieiit supply 
of Native Doctors, to act under the immediate 8U])erintendence of Eupropeaii 
medical officers, for JL'gimeuis and civil stations, as they might be required. A 
iVaiit of sysicin or ratJier iho existence of a very defective one is a pervading 
feature of the institution. The general order of 21st June 1832 gives an out- 
line of what 'vas expected by Government in the way of instruction, but in too 
general a i:.anner to he a preci.se guide for the Superintendent, who, perhaps, 
should have himself submmitted a code of regulations for the approval of the Me- 
dical Board, Nothing more definite has been set down since, and Air. Tytler 
states that to tliis day, it is quite undetermined what he is to teach, 
and what the srudeiits are to learn {^me yjar ; 60 of Mr. T « letter of 
Marvhi 1883.) No positive iiile as to the qualifications of candidates 
ap^mars ever to ha.v<s existed, and it is sufficiently evident that very illiterate 
persons have bemi admitted. The Medical Board in their selection Of pupils, 
have been suayed a good deal by family claims, giving the preference apparently 
to the sons of Native officers and sepoys. As the institution, how'evor, was not 
established to form a j»ro vision for an,v particular class, it w'erc bettor not to re- 
’cognise such a rule of selection, unle.ss the qualifications of the candidates be of 
an order to give validity to such cla,iin.s. 

IX. As no translation existed at the commencement of the institution, on the 
different elementary subjects to be taught ; it became necessary tliat as many 
manufils as could be compih'd, should with as little delay as possible be strnek i»n 
by some comiietent person. These which were of a very brief and simple cha- 
racter answered the somew'hai desultory purpose of the juncture, but it is obviouB 
that the student could only derive meagre snatches of medical knowledge from 
tbem. The labours of the late Mr. Breton, assiduous and laudable as they were^ 
were still only those of an individual, who had, on the spur of the moment, to! 
supply a daily inorensing demand. They furnished a thin outline of science^ 
blit nothing more. Nevertheless the Native Doctors provided by the Institotioh^ 

: with such comparatively slender means, appear, as far as can be gathered from the 
Eecords before iis, to ha\e given satisfaction generally, compared v^itb tbo 
formor Illative Doctors. Mr. Tytler on this head states {see Mepori, of thi Af. 

1831} that throughout all departments, civil and miUtary, ihero »eomS ip bo 
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nn increastDj^ conviction of the superiority of the Native Doctors educated at the 
1 nictitation, to the ftnrmoi* race of those subordinate assistants ; uiid that the 
demand for them of late has hcim so great, he fears vrhether his utmost exertions 
tvill be able to keep pace it. 

X. During Mr. Breton’s time, there seems to have been less interference with 
the arranffemeiits of the Superintendent, than since Mr. Ty tier became connect- 
ed with the institution, 'riie final examinations of the pupils, it is {i'ee- Mr. TifU 
report as above par : 451) also alleged were not so minuU^ formerly as they 
now are. No copy of any examination of pupils, during Mr. Breton s time, has 
been submitted to the committee to form a comparison by j Mr. Breton, it fur- 
ther appears, could at once order a tract to be printed, or a plate lithographed, 
without anyii'previous reference to the Medical Board. Mr. Tytler dj>es not enjoy 
the same piiylle^e, and is moreover liable to have his tran.slations modified^ and 
criticised atir the Board may deem fit. * 

^ XI. Among the obyccts to be taught at the Btstitution, Mr. Tytler justy con- 
siders Anatomy, as claiming the chief phwe. Taking the result of the pupils* 
examination, as a test of the course of In^itruction, it cannot but be. deemed de- 
fective. 'The principal part of what the pupils know, has been derived from 
hooks or tracts, not from demonstration ; us is evident by tlieir nKxle of answer- 
ing questions^ Pupils who bad been in the Institution upwards of two years bad 
never been taught the names and situations of the muscles of the upper extre- 
mity. Mr. Tytler’s plan of te.acliing may be generally stated thus. Elementary 
treatises on the different parts and organs of the human body, are put into the 
hands of the students, wduihear daily lectures on the same. Each set of parts 
takes its turn in the course of instruction as the bones, the ligaments, the mus- 
cles, the blood-vessels, Siv.f before an attempt is made to shew their minute re- 
lation to each other {sre Mr. T*s repoH for 18511, par : 12 see aho his rejAies to 
questions 41— 42— 43). We would express our dissent however, from Mr. 
Tytler, on the point, of his leaning so much as he seems to do (u dess w'e mis- 
apprehend him) to the conclusion, that it is possible to communicate sufficiently 
correct Anatomi(‘al and Surgical notions, to the students, to enable them suffi- 
ciently to fulfd their duties, from dis.secting inferior animals, aided by an oc- 
casional glance at a dead body in the general Hosiiital. 

XIL Respecting translations ; on the Superintendent s forwarding one into 
Bindoostanee of a small tract on gun-shut wounds, to the board, for approval, 
{Mr. T^Uer^s letter oftth Aprils 1H511.) That becly, by their Secretary, dwijlared 
iho\r piimion {see Mr. Hutchinson'S letter of li^fh May, 18.31.) that the tract in 
ipiestiun was quite inadequate to the purpose contemplated, as no adequate idea 
of gun-shot wounds could possibly be conveyed within the contracted limits 
of tour duodecimo pages ; entering their protest at the same time against 
'the accuracy of !J^v<jral of tlie dof*trinea laid down in that tract : and ending 

sug^usting the propriety of Mr. Tytler’s making an abridged compilation 
from the works of Out hr ie and Hennen, or even from the article on guii'-shot 
Wounds in the last edition of Cooper’s Surgical Dictionary. Mr, Tytler replied, 
that in prepariri)^ the little tract in question, it w as not liis intention to present 
it as a complete treatise; all he proposed was to furnish a tract of suitsible 
length for- the pupils. The work.s of Cuthrie and Hennen, he observed, 
cbmpriae upwards of, a thousand closely printed Octavo pages, to make an 
abridgement of which, would be an undertaking of much labour, and would 
interfere ^eaitly witli the preparation of othi^rs— independently of risk after 
a)!, that Ww compilation might prove unsatisfactory to the Board, and much 
, time he thus lost. There certainly appears to be a good deal Of reason in 
llieae remarks, and as respects the alleged inadequacy of the'tract, to the pur** 
po5)e contemplated, it may be askinl what that purpose was, and how it was jinade* 
quate to meet it f The end <JontcmpIated/w'as to give the students a simple eon- 
csisc ami general idea of gun-rf»ot wounds. This the tract, which was rendered 
entire from I>r. Hcoper’s surgeon’s Viide Mccum, did, in a snceiuct and sufficiently ; 
elementary hianner. Its brevity then considering the object W^in its fftvouiv 
regard to the doctrines of the tract protested agtunstby the Bbard, e#' th fe f .■ » 

dioiiot spfHjffy i^cm, we , ” i 

^-With 1releruhce^,^ji treatise on the blood > vessels and the sthsofili^^itSp 
approved an opinion, ..that tW ihkhi 
« W comi^i^ and nsefnl, were Mr, Tjljer to Int^rs^rt? R . 
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with a few cursory {iractical remarks on the subject of the relative situation 
of the vessels of the thigh, arm^ and neck ; as connected with the operations 
of Aneurism of the vessels passing over the brim of the pelvis ; and finally' 
on the course of the Epigastric artery, so far as that is connected with 
the different operations of Hernia. Experienced as he is, in teaching 
Native youth, and from the nature of his pursuits, fully comprehending the 
obstacles that stood in his way ; it is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. Tytfer 
was not permitted to pursue the eoui*se he had traced out for himself. The 
tract on the blood-vessels was much reunired, as there was no other in the 
Institution, on the subject. It was, besides, intended for the youngest class 
commencing anatomy, and to whom the miturc of the operations respecting 
Hernia and Aneurism could not he rendered iutcUigible, at that early stage of 
their studies. Nay, it may be added, that these operations are utterly beyond 
the provfnce of Native Doctors educated at the Institution undent* the present 
system,* as it never could have been intended, that with their very defective 
opportunities and qiialitications, they should undertake such nice and serious 
operations, requiring a most complete knowledge of human anatomy and the 
greatest surgical skill. 

XIV. Generally speaking the final examination appears to bo as well conduct- 
ed as circumstances w'ouhl admit, although the desirableness of its being of a 
more open character at once impressed itself upon us. Occasionally questions 
of a difficult, or of an entirely theoretical nature, are put, that even, when 
answered readily, can under present circumstances be no proper test of sound 
acquirements and practical ability. In illustration of this opinion reference may 
be inadi» to a copy of the examimition of Dursun Sing (see Mr. Tifthr's appendix 
No. 9 also see Do. Do. No 8.) Oat of 21 questions three only are of an useful 
and practical chara(?ter, the rest have reference to the circulation of tlie blood 
in the adult and in the fietus,; a mere rote knowledge of which, on the part of 
students intended to fulfil duties of such subordinate kind, as those in which 
Native Doctors have hitherto b(‘en engaged, can be but of quesrionable value. 

XV. The number of pupils at the Institution is sixty-seven (se« Mr. Tytley» 
appendix, No 2); of these thirty-three are Hindoos ; the rest Mahommedans. 
I'he birth place of the whole Is in the upper provinces, with the exception of five 
from Chittagong and one from Moreshe^bad. The rank and station in life of 
their fathers, is as following. 


Sons of Subadars 5 

„ „ Jemadars, 16 

„ „ Havildars 15 

„ „ Naicks H 

„ „ Sepoys 3 

„ „ Pundits.... 3 

„ „ Native Doctors 6 

„ „ Hakcom.s 1 

Fifcr 1 

„ „ Moutsoodec I 

„ „ Thannadar 1 

„ „ Moonshee 1 

„ llnspeoiiied 11 


Total 67 

of these, six or one eleventh of the whole only, are sons of Native Doctors, while 
forty-two are sons of non-commissioned Native officers, or sepoys. The paucity 
of the former would seem to indicate either that the Native Doctors do not 
possess the requisite interest to get their sons provided for in this way, or that 
they do not consider a Native Doctorship in the service an eligible provision for 
their sons. The conduct "of only thirteen of the whole number is reported as 
good by the superinteudent, that of thirty five is stated to be indifferent and 
that of the remamdeV tp be only tolcrable or very indifferent. This oPitself is 
proof sufficient, were there no other* that much greater stress ought to fes kid 
Upon the previous qualifications of the students, on their admisstba mtq the 
IflutiiuUon, than has hitherto been done; 
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XVI. The pupils are taught hy thu $up<!rtttti>ndcnt in person, aided by 
Native assistiint teachers. The lormer are divided into four classics for Anatornyy 
Materia Medina, Practice of Physio, and Surgery. The Lecture days arc Wed- 
nesday and Satnrday from half past 10 o’clock a. m. to 4 r. m. The hours set 
apart for private study are all those on which the pupils are not engaged at the 
lectures, reading witii the Assistant teachers, or at meals. The students all 
slee]) in one large halt, where they also pursue their private studies. A muster 
roll is csalled twice a day once at 5 p. m. and again at gunfire in the eveiimg, 
when the pupils have finished reading with the iV^ssistant teachers. 

The sources of practical improvement in their profession are the general 
HospitaK the Native hospital in Durriimtollah Street, the H. C. Dispensary, the 
Eye hospital,’ the Gnrrenhattah dispeiisarv, the Colingah dispensary, and the 
Vaccine ^staUlishiment, where they attend at stated times in alternate piirties. 
For the routine of study on days when there are no lectures, and for the 
economy of time in attending upon the several establishments mentioned above, 
we w'ould respectfully refer your ijordship to Mr- ‘Ty tier’s appendix Nos. 4 and 
6, The Holidays are all Sundays throughout the yeai ; the Mahommedans have 
nineteen or twcjutv holidays peculiar to themselves, exclusive of five Hindoo 
holidays (viz. Dewanube, Dusbera, Jloolec, Bltuiulun, Chtiniek, 1 day each) in 
which they always like to join. The Hindoo Holidays ai‘e those set down in the 
Directory', 34 in number. 

The Lectures are delivered in the Oordoo language, the anatoniiealnames 
as aUo those of medicines &c. being in Latin and English, witli Arabic adapta- 
tions. The pupils, on the days when there are no lectures, study the various 
tracts by the late Mr. Breton, and the pre.sent Snpenntt»ndeiit. 

The so-called rules of the Institution {m TijtUr's apfumdiJp. No. 7,) are of 
a very general nature, having reference ratlier to the conduct i>f the students 
out of the Institution, than within its walls. Tliev do nut appear to bo dtdy 
engro.ssed, or to have received the sanctum of authorily. 

XVII. We find that the number of Native Ihx’lors supplied to the State since 
the first establishment of the Institution, to the 1st January last, amounts to one 
hundred and twenty. 

ITiere can be no question, that the Institution itself, w'as an improvement upon 
a state of things, that left the supply of Native subordinate medical Assistanta 
for the army and jail Hospitals, he. entirely to ctuniee. It is also not unlikely 
that it has, to an extent of course very limited, diffused some useful medical 
knowledge among the Natives. Neither can it be a question, that although it 
has supplied Native Doctors of higher qualifications than any that were procur- 
al>le before since the breaking up of the general Th^spital system throughout 
the country (|we Dr, Nicohton g replies to the finance committee's (pueries), yet that 
tlie Native Medical Insritution labors under several dcdtjcts w'hich time has clear- 
Jy developed, and the fitness of things arising out of altered circumstances, and 
3Ui improving eoncurreiiciJ of events ; evitice the necessity of reforming. The 
prominent defects of the Institution may bo summed cp under the heads of, 

1. The absence of a proper qualifying standard of admission. 2. Scaiitinesa 
of means of tuition. 3. The entire omi.ssion of practh^al human anatomy in the 
course of Iiwtitution. 4. The want of regularity as to time ^n admitting students. 

6. The want of duo stimulus throughout. 6. The sliortness of the period of 
study. 7. The want of means and appliances for the convenience of private 
study. 8. The desultory character of their attendance on the practical means 
of Institution. 9, The inconclusive nature of the powers and authority where- 
with the euperintendeut is vested. 10, The mode of conductiiig the final exami- 
imtion. 

XV10.. In considering each of these defects separately, we beg, in the order 
just stited, first to submit to your J-ordship that according to the mode of adtnis- 
|ion which holds at the Institution, there is scarcely a shadow of qualifying 
staiidard ,eithe|ias to age, condition of body, conduct, abilities, or acquiFemmuts. 
Ig a subsequent place we shall . endeavour, very respectfully,' to demonstrate 
yijur Lordship the nocessUv of paying greater attention tO.t^aoh of these., 

The scantiness of the means of teaching includes the limitation to a 
' ^^rofossorfajjip and atnstjlft ^otal want of mechanical and . 

nisce^ary books. Qiw! professorj be hia quidifica^ons ^hat. they may, : 
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not competent, especially in a climate like this, or indeed in any country ^ either 
const! tutionuily, or intellectually, to teach a number of students Anatomy^ 
Materia Medica, Surj^ery, and the practice of Physic ; as these branches ought 
to be taught. The energies of the teacher, in spite of his utmost exertions, iniiSt 
almost unconsciously, become affected by a want of unity of system. There 
is therefore unavoidably an inconclusivenoss in his labours, which would not be 
the case if he had only to teach one branch, and to concentrate all his powders 
upon it. Neither will the students listen with such fixed attention to one teacher 
as they .will to several. There is a monotony and weariness apt to be pro- 
duced in the learner, when he listens, day after day, to only one Lecturer. A 
change on the other hand proves refreshing to the master no less than to the 
p ipiis ; add to which that the division of labour enaldes the former to recruit 
his powers and enrich his stores of informatiou. But another and a cogent 
objection suggests itself and that is the extreme difficulty of suplying a vacancy 
in the superintondency, as at present constituted. Supposing tliat which is a 
moral impossibility, viz. that the present incumbent is fully qualified in every 
respect, to teach all the branches of medical science, as they ought to be taught 
• where, we would respectfully ask, could a successor be found in the event of a 
vacancy ? That is to say, an European Oentlomdn of extensive oriental learning, 
combined with high professional attainments. Nay, if we may ytmture to express 
an opinion on that head, we would say that the abstruse study of languages, is 
of itself rather at variance with the habits and dispositions which are most 
favorable to the cultivation of anatomical science, and the laborious details of 
the dissecting room. Anatomy to be taught efficiently and well, requires in the 
Professor ol' it, a more than ordinary singleness of purpose, and share of 
physical and rntmtal capacity, great energy, and a certain measure of eiithasiasm 
for the pursuit itself. These rcmiarka we need scarcely represent, have no indi- 
vidual reference whatever, but bear strictly upon the gtmeral question. Of text 
books, with the exception of certain tracts already alluded to, there are none. 
There is not even an entire skeleton, or a eoiiiplete set of uiiarticulAtod bones 
in tlie Institution. ''Ihere is also a woeful deficiency as respects casts, plates, 
and models ; and it is not so much a mattef of surprise that the students should 
not be more advanced in anatomy ; as that they should know so much of it as 
they do, considering all the disadvantages in the way of their teacher. 

(3.) The entire omission of practical human anatomy in the course of instruc- 
tion, has been tli(‘ result of necessity. At the time of fVuuiding the Institution, 
to attempt introdu<nng this brniH'h of scionco was out of the question. The June- ‘ 
turo was noit ripe for such an experiment. Times are, however, much cha.nged 
and the difficulties that stood in the way appear no longer insurmountable. The 
omission of anatomy, were there no other defect in the establishment, would of 
itself be sufficient to show the urgent call for a reform in the system. To enlarge 
upon the point to your Lordsliip would be superfluous. 

(4.) There are no stated times for the recejition and registery of pupils, or 
as it is called in collegiate language, matriculating. Accordingly, they apply for 
admi.ssion at all tim^s throughout the year ; which must render it exceedingly 
difficult, or next to impracticable, to classify them properly, or to carry on their 
education systematicaily and coinprehensively in the aggregate. 

(6.) The wliole system is deficient in a due application of stimulus. It appears 
from Mr. Tytler’s reply to Question 25 that the pupils receive a monthly stipend 
from Oovermneiit, in to lh& length of time they have been attached to 

the Imstitution^ ^i'hiis, a pupil on entering, is allowed eight Sonat Rupees ^er 
mensem, which is increjised to 10 rupees the second, and to 12 rupees the third 
year. It would surely be bel ter to regulate tin* allowance by individual merits 
than by length of pupilage. Among the large number of ignorant and inefficient 
students brought to the notice of th« committee, it mW be observed that some 
of them entered their third year of study, and the majority their second ; suffix 
ciently shewing that proportioning increase pf Hilary to more residence at the 
Institutton, is rather detrimental to their advancement than otherwi|W. It ap- 
pears Utde short, indeed, of a premium on idleness. It is questionable the 
tnaXiBittm of monthly stipend during the period of study, as well as of^the pay 
e:ftetwards as a Native Doctor in the ^ervicje | are sufficient inducemetits for hiffh 
sJpJifIted young Natives of respectable connexions to offer themselvps as eanm- 
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dsntes. Add fco this ; that there is na rank’or oompiarative honor whatever^ at- 
.taohed to the situation ofr native Dootor. Daring the period of undergoing in- 
struction, thO only stimulus presented to the mind is the fjretty certain prospect 
of. becoming a native Doctor, arid nuthing more. ^ There is no apparent induce- 
ment for the intelligent student, while at the Institution, to exert himself more 
than the indolently inclined, or the dunce, no honour to be attained by the, exer- 
tions that distinguish one student from his fellow, no reward for the exhibition 
of superior attainm^-nts, beyond the passing commendation of the master. 

' (6.) The period allowed at the institution for the education of the pupils, is 
from two years, to two and a half. This is by far too limited a course of study, 
for any thing but a very superticial amount of acquirement, ft may have answer- 
ed hitherto, m educating native Doctors, to the level of inferior Regimental 
Assistant .Apothecaries, but it Will fulHl no other purpose. 

(7.) The want of means and appliances for tlie c<inventence of private study 
is glaring; ’ The time passed in the lecture room developes the lessons of art 
and science *, but it is in the privacy of retirement that these lessons ace digest- 
ed and considered in their most important bearings. It is next to impossible for 
the students of the Native Medical Institution, to devote their private leisure to 
any thing like meditative and profitable study, while confined jiromiscuOusly to 
one appartmeiit, where they all sleep or refire to, without th(‘ means of abstract- 
ing attention or cultivating reflection, subject to the interruptions, of each other, 
and wanting books, pens, ink, paper, and a table to write on, or a chair to sit 
upon, for the sleeping charpoy answers both jiurposes. 

(8.) Their required attendance, upon the establishments for affording practical 
instruction, appears to be of a very desultory character. Tliey are expected, as 
it were, to learn too many things at once, and accordingly in quick succession at- 
tend at the General hospiltal, the Native hospital, the Ky»* hospital, the Colingah 
dispensary, the Vaccine e.stHbliHhment and the H. C. Dispensary ; at none of 
which establishments is it obligatory on functionaries to attend to the advance- 
ment of the pupils of the Intitiitlon ; nor do we sec how they possibly coultl, 
while the students are ignorant of the English language, even if these gentle- 
men could spare sufficient time for the purpose. 

(9 ) The powers and authority vested in the Superintendent, arc, as at pre- 
sent understood, by no means precise. There ought to bo a comprehensive code 
of regulations, to serve as a guide to him ; and there should be no iiiterferenco 
whatever from without,( either with his mude of teaching, or the nature of the 
' subjects to be tnin dated, or with the extent of tracts and manuals ; save on a 
formal representation by a committ.ee, to be appointed by the Govermnont. 

(10.) At present we shall not advert further to the head of the final exaiiiina- 
tion, save to^ remark, that we most entirely and very respectfully concur in the 
view^exprevSseJd on that point, in your Lordship's minute. The present mode of 
examination is no tost of solid qualifications, since Mr. Tytler admits that the 
riourse of education pursued by him is not to be considered as that, which if left 
to himself, ho would prefer, but that which the circumstances he is placed in, 
coiribitied with the extreme scantiness of the means of instruction, compel him 
to adopt. Nay he even distinctly avows {see answer to Question 99) that he hris 
been oiiliged to instruct the pupils on many points, which he^iihould have consi- 
dered .quite unnccssary, except to enable them to pass the examination of the 
Medical Board. 

XIX. On t serious consideration of the facts before us relative to the system 
of edueatidn pursued at the Institution ; we cannot come to any other conclu- 
sion, thau,^ that generally speaking, persons taught upon such a defective p]an« 
ought not to be appointed to any nut very subordinate situations in the medical 
service of the state. The basis of all . ledical and Suruical knowledge is practi- 
iml Anatomy, and the ifCquiremcnts of the students in Siis branch are but eery 
miperficial > for of relative Anatomy they know next to. nothing, nor is it in the 
nature of tbinga; that they should be better grounded. Tbeir knowledge of the 
.pfS.ctice/vf physic, we fear, is but vague and theoretical. It is true that they 
attefnAat ijle General Hospital, but they are there merely , spectators of what for 
thcmost part they do not uiiderstatid \ all the oases, being kept in the English 
^tegiiage. At the Native Hospital, ,they can only follow the symptomatology and 
J of the by enquiries dlt the patients, since the cases, like those ia 
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the General Hospital, are kept by an European Mediral Gentleman. At both 
Hospitals; but i'ew op^ratioiiR; comparalively speakin^, are performed; To ae- 
quire the art of operating with any prospect of success, however, it is necessary 
that the student in the first instance, should practice on the dead body. But, it 
may be replied, an Alunnius Native DocUir of the institution, has actually ampu- 
tated a limb : very good, but it would be net'essary for us to be made acquainted 
with all the cirounistances preceding, and follovting the operation, before we 
could express an opinion either as to its necessity or success. At any rate a soli- 
tary fact of this kind, will not do to found a general argument upon, in favor 
of the Surgical skill of ail the alumni. As well might it be contended that be- 
. cause a sow gelder, it has i»een said, w'as the first to ]>erform the cffisarean opera- 
tion successfully, in modern times, that one should always be called in, when 

there is a likelihood of sucli a desperate measure becoming necessary Neither 

can we conc*ur in opinion, with Mr. Tytler, as to the competency of persons edu- 
cated at the Institution, as now conductiid, to the undertaking of any important 
operation. To render this point more clear, we beg to subjoin bis Veply to one 
of our questions. ^‘The intelligent pupil might be safely trusted to perform 
« ipost Surgical Operations, except to search for deep seated abscesses, amputa- 
tion at the hip and shoulder joint, or Hernia, Lithotomy, and the extirpation 
of the more complicated tumours.” “ But,’* adds Mr. Ty tier, “ 1 do not assert 
that they could not ptMdorin these :** it would indeed be a inarvtd if they could, 
for in that case it would lie almost unneessary for the state to go tt» so much ex- 
pense, in kecqiing \ip an European Medical stait* for the Native army and at civil 
Statons. Now ]\tr. fytler’s declaration virtually, assumes, that the Native Doc- 
tors educated at the Institution, are able to perform all operations whatsoever : 
save those of Hernia, Lirhotoiny, and the extirpation of the more complicated 
tumours, nay a modest caveat is cni.ered evmi respecting them. To suppose all 
this, we cannot help thinking, is to ^'iold to a pleasing delusion. The badness 
of the pn*sent system of teaching, is sufficiently apparent, from the testimony 
of the superintendent himself in Ins replies to Questions 41. 42. 43. It would 
he ahmird to supf)ose, that such a contracted and d(»sultory scheme of instruction 
,c.could he cafnible of giving to the student, that insight into Medical Science which 
would be likely to endue him with a taste for medical knowledge, and a disposi- 
tion to continue his studies after getting over his examination before the Medical 
Board. How many open a book after they have passed that ordeal ? Indeed they 
have no hooks to open, but such tracts as tliey have already perused over and over 
again, and which cainmt give them enlarged and tiraetical views of their pro- 
fession. Not only is the amount of their knowledge smattering, that gives them 
a reluctance to act upon tlieir owm responsibility — hut though they have no 
‘ official rank assigned them, yet, they fancy themselves at least on a par with 
those servants who receive the same rale of pay ; and hence the abuse of their 
leaving to some understrapper, what is,^and ought to be, a portion of their own 
ilufcy. Several of the subordinate duties of the surgeon are' too much for their 
fine nervcis, and why ? bet'ause they consider them beneath tliem — since having 
passed their examination they deem themselves elevated above such. The mere 
ability to enumerate a string of pharmaceutical terms and of answering a few 
detached questions in elementary <4iemistry, , are no proofs that they understand 
the principle of chemical compounds. 

XX. \ our Lordship will have anticipated from the preceding remarks, that 
after the maturest consideration of the subject in all its liearings ; it is the 
conviction of the committee, that the Native Medical Institution not only stands 
greatly in need of Reform, but of a speedy Reform. The scheme of Reform too 
we would respectfully submit to your Lorilship, ought to be ample, comprehen- 
sive, and worthy of a great government ; not intended merely to supply the 
wants of the state, but of the people, and to become w'hat it may confidently 
be expected it would, a moral engine of great utility and power. Should the 
G,overnment be disposed to admit this conclusion ; and to adopt the committee's 
plaudit would, at tne outost, be the simplest and the most expedient course to 
abolish entirely the present Institution, the Sanscrit College Medical class, and 
lbe?M<$dif!aI class at the Madrissa. To allow those Native Doctors already 
employed to continue services to the ■state, till they became absorbed ; 
apdifts, an equivalent for such, to ntake an allowaiioe of ten Rupees per menshm 
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to mt^ioal officers to find Uieir own dresser and compounder. The amount 
saved to (Government by the abolition of the Native AMieal Institution, and the 
savins^ in the piiy of Native dressers and eompuuridcrs, according to this new 
rate, might fee appropriated to the College. * 

' XXI- To aW refieeting men, it is obvious, that much remains to be done, lor 
the advancement and regeneration, of Native mind and character, throu<ithout 
India. It Would indeed ne a m(»ral solecism, if at a juncture when the aveimee 
to useful and trustworthy service in different departments of the State, are 
liberally and wdsely open to qualified Natives ; their accession to employ, in one 
of the most beneficial walks of life, should tbrm the exception to such- statesman- 
like views- ' The improvement ol'thc Natives of India, in medical science, in im- 
portance, fitlls not an iotahohind the consideration of their advancement in any 
other branjeh of knowledge whatsfiever. The proper instmetion of a body of 
Native youth in the science of medicine, has a direct reference to the interest oi 
tlie GoVeithihent and to the well-being of the governed. In administering tin 
afiairs of any country, tlic most economicol mode of doing so, (to say nothing ol 
other considerations) is, to put the indigenous moral energies Of the country 
itself, as much as may be expedient, into efiectivc o}»eration for the purpose 
This rule applies equally to the medical servict* as to any other. The employ- 
ment of foreigners is attended with enormous expense, and every day, tm 
necessity of reducing it, will become more and more apparent. If then, ther< 
be a possibility of edocating Native Poetors, upon broad Kiiropean principles, sf 
as gradually to admit of foreign practitioners being dispensed with in the Nativi 
army and civil stations; here at once the direct interest of the state in this 
question becomes manifest. Nor is the indirect interest of the Government j if) 
the matter, one of little weight, when we bear in recollection, that in proportion 
to file welfare of the ptsoplo, will be the solid and legitimate )»rusperity of the 
ruling fw)\ver. To alleviate disease and to save life, arc ohjects of deep obliga 
tioii on the stateman as well a.s the philanthropist. The mischief done by 
ignorant and presumptuous Native pretenders to Medical and SorgJcnl know- 
ledge, throughout India ; and that daily, is incalculable. Entirely uneducated 
in anatomy or the simplest principb-s of chemical aedion, the Native quacks whe 
prey <»n the people, nejsit;ile not to use (he most dangerous drugs and poisons , 
m such a heedh*ss and unscientific manner as to produce lamentable conse- 
quences ; and to maU<' incisions and perform operations, that require anatomica 
skill and delicate handling. There is no part of the world, perhaps, under at 
Enlightened Government ; where there is so great a proportion of young people 
particularly ehildteii, carried off by sickness, conqaired with the births, as ir 
India. Defective as the whole sysuan of Nalive practice of physic, is at best 
in no resymet is it so sadly wanting, as in the treatment of the diseases of iufanU 
and childrenl"^ Much vice and iniquity arise too, in consequence of children feeing 
,deprivdd by dWth of their parents, at an early age ; and being thus left entirely 
at- the disposal of unfeeling relations and friends, for subsistence ; which leadi 
them to form vicious eonneptions, and to fall into ab.andoned habits. Parents 
on the other hand, are plunged into de.spair at the death of their children, and t( 
say nothing of natural feeling, thore Is an obvious reason why they should 
when it is borne in mind that men -of t.ho middling and labouring classes wb< 
havo.the greater number of grown up children, are moist free from pecuniary 
distrelis, have most comforts about them and niake the best subjects, 

A retmllection of these facts will, w'e doubt not, con.stitute a grave claim upon 
the humane consideration of your lamdship. It is to be feared too, that nativ« 
quacks are sometimes employed as the unprincipled but ready and secret agenti 
of Minister designs jr and it is notorious that Natives of rank will, at times Withom 
hes^itaiioti, receive medicines presented by Europeans, and made up by i 
Europ^iati apothecary, while they refuse to take those recommended or made up by 
a Aukeem- lioral improvement of both parties may reasonably be expectev 
to foHow iir tho wake ot sound add enlightene<l medical education ; before which, 
degf^diug a^erstitidn^ and their cohiiibmitant vices, would disappear* Justly 
'pridb in their oivu comparatively elevated position, and accu^om^ U 
plfices. of b^evolence. Native Medical practitioners educated under snob an ixh- 
' proved systto, woidd not fail to give a regenerative and liberal tone to ^clety 
thjenn r '^bich would gradually extend its benignant infioonee, and the 
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number of lives annually saved would add to the agj^gate of general prosperity, 

XXII. Agreeably to your ^iordship's direction to that effect, we oalled-upou 
Mr. Tytler to prepare a synopsis, of what be conceives, jiupils at the Institution 
should be taught, in the different branches of Medieval science. This document 
according to our view of it, does not contain by any means, such a comprehensive 
and improved scheme of education, as the circumstances of the case indicate the 
absolute necessity of. Lea ving it entirely out of the question then at present, we 
we would very respectfully submit to your Lordship in council, our serious 
opinion, that the best mode of fulHIling the great ends under consideration, is for 
the State to found a Medical college for the education of Natives ; in which the 
various branches of Medical science cultivated in Europe, should be taught, 
and as near us possible on the most approved European system : the basis ot, 
which system, should be a reading and writing knowledge on the part of candi* 
date pupils, of the English language, and the like knowledge of Hindoostance or 
Bengallee, and a knowledge of Arithmetic ; inclusive of course of proper quali- 
fications as to health, age, and respectability of conduct. The Government 
might select from the various young men, who should pass the final examination 
the most distinguished and doserving, for filling up vacancies, as sub-assistant 
surgeons. A knowledge of the English language, we consider as a sine qua non, 
because that language combines within itself, the circle of all the sciences, and 
incalculable wealth of printed works and illustrations ; circumstances that give 
it obvious advantages over the oriental languages, in which are only to be found 
the crudest elem<mts of science, or the most irrational substitutes for it. * 

XXlll. Of the perfect fea.sibility of such a proposal, do not entertain a 
doubt. Nevertheless, like any other, it will be found to divide the opinions of 
men of talent and experience. These will divide into an Oriental and an 
English party. Mr. Tytler "s long replies, have imposed upon us the necessity, of 
entering at greater length into the argument respecting the feasibility of the 
comtemplated plan, than we could have wished. We beg to apologize to your 
Ijordship for this circumstance, but as Mr. Tytler instead of giving brief and 
simple answers to our questions, preferred committing them to paper in the form 
of iong miuiitos ; it became incumbent upon us to offer something in the way of 
refutation. The determined Orientalist having himself acquired the Sanscrit 
and the Arabic, at the cost of much, and severe application, as well as of pecu- 
niary expense ; will view with great repugnance a suggestion of teaching science 
ill such A way as may cast his peculiar pursuits into the shade, and independent 
ot a language w'hich ho reveres as classical. The advocate for the substitution 
of the English language, on the other hand, will doubt whether the whole stores 
of Eastern literature, have enabled us to ascertain a single fact oi' the least 
consequence towards the history of the ancient world ; whether they have tended 
to improve morality, or to extend science : or whether with the exception of 
what the Arabian physicians derived Irom the Greeks, the Arabic contains a 
suificieiU body of scientific information to reward the modern Medical student, 
for all tlie labour and attention, that would be much more profitably bestowed 
on the study of the English languag? ; and lastly whether the modicum of un- 
scientific medical literature contuinod in the Sanscrit* is worth undergoing the 
enormous trouble of acquiring that language. 

Unlike the languages of Europe, w hicb are keys to vast intellectual treasures 
bountifully to reward the literary Inquirer, those of the East, save to a limited 
extent in poetry and romance, may be said without exaggeration, to be. next to 
barren. For history and science then, and all that essentially refines and adorns, 
we must not look to Oriented writers. 

XXIV. Mr. Tytler has favored us with his ojpinions, on the question under 
consideration, at great length. The Kcv. Mr. Duir whose experience in instructs 
iug Native youth, is extensive and valuable, has also obliged us with hissentif- 
inente on the subject ; which are entirely at issue with those of Mr. Tytler, who . 
takes up the oriental side of the question, with equal ardour and ingenuity, 

Mr. Tytler denies, that a system of educating the Natives throu^ the medium 
of English, would be in the least more comprehensive, or by any means sO iqweH 
so, as one carried on in the Native lauguages ; (Mr. Tytler in that phatse 
ing Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian,) ana considers it wholly ineapediem ;as A 
measure. 
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The Revd. Mr. Duff, on the other hand, although acknowledging that tho 
native languages, by which we understand tho^ Bengah*e in the lower provinces^ 
and the Oordoo in the higher, alone are available for imparting an elementiiry 
education to the mass of the people, affirms that the popnlar language^ does init 
afford an cibtUqwiU madium for commnnicating a knowledge of the higher depart- 
ments of literature and acienee, &e. " No original works of the description 
wanted,” he^ observes, have yet appeared in the Native languages ; and though 
much of a highly useful nature hiw been provided through Fmropean talent and 
persoverance, no translations have been made, in any degree sufficient, to supply 
materials for the prosecution of the higher object contemplated, neither is it 
likely in the nature of things, that either by original publications, or translations 
of s^ndard works, can the deficiency be fully or adtmuately remedied for such 
a ftumher'of years to come, as may leave the whole of the present gend^utioii, 
sleeping^ Witii their fathers,” {Aftsmer to Question 20. p. 17.) 

XXy. ' Mr. Tytler’s r(?a.sons for his unfavourable opinion, in regard to the 
proposed plan, arise, he informs us, partly from the nature of the language 
in genoral, and partly from the intrinsic difficiiUy of English itself. The 
difficulty It strikes us, is magnified in Mr. Tytler's imagination, and at any 
rate can scarcely be greater than that of acquiring Arabic and Sanscrit, 
which are about as foreign to the body of the people as English. “ A bare 
knowledge of the English,” observes Mr. Tytler, “ or of the words for objects, 
is plaii^ly no increase of knowledge, unless if be accompanied with some 
additional information respecting the objects of which the words are 
the signs.” This is so self-evident a truism, that we are rather surprisoil Mr. 

' Tytler should deem the stating of it, of any use to his argument. The mere 
capability of uttering the word opium, for instance, would be of little use, unless, 
accompjinied by a knowledge of the qualities of that drug. It is not with a view 
to redommeiid a knowledge of mere words that wc troubled Mr. Tytler for bis 
opinion, and have now the honor of addressing your Lordship, but to rescue if 
possible the course of Native Medical edu<;ation from this, it j pervading ami 
crying evil ; for assuredly, nothing that has yet been made manifest to us, tends 
tb’shew that the pupils of the Institution, under the present system, acquire 
much beyond mere words ; or to demonstrate, that au acijuaintanee with 
Sanscrit and Arabic vocables, will give better ideas of thh^s important to be 
known than English. In fact to teach English science, English words must 
be used ; or in their stead, Arabic and San.scrit. ones must be coined. With the 
highest opinion of Mr. Tytler 's talents, acquirememts, and seal, and the greatest 
respect for his character, yet must we not be blinded to a certain degree of 
partisanship, which unconsciously, we doubt not, has apparently warped his 
otherwise excellent judgment, on this question. A discrepancy in his opinions 
on this sui^ect, however, appears to exist, for he would to a certain extent 
teach the pupils— on fingli^ principles. If your Lordship will turn to Mr. 
Tytler’s synopsis, it wiil there be seen, that he proposes to teach the pupils the 
Latin aiut English names of the corporeal organs, and of the articles of the 
limteria medica. For this purpose be would instruct them in the English system 
of spelling and pronunciation, in the decleusicm of Latin nouns, and their rules 
of concordance. He would, in a word, lead them to the half way house of 
English education, and there stop. 

XXVL "English,” proceeds Mr. Tytler, "is one of the most difficult of all 
languages and the most diversified in its origin. It arises from three sources ; 
SaitomlLatin, and Norman French. Its words and idioms vary in aceordaiy^e 
with these three. Hence a correct knowledge of it can be obtained only by a 
certain degree of knowledge of the originals.” For the attninment of a hyper- 
critical or nighly scholastic knowledge, such as is not possessed by one Engtish- 
of a hatred ; Mr, Tvtler’s position may be readily acceded toi How 
Tirniy thousands are there, however, of Englishmen, persons of ability add 
intefirgendp In variobs walks' of active usefulnass, who know nothing, or next to 
jpiitre Saxon, Ijitiix or Norman French ! Nay there is reason to suppose 
th^t tlijere kre not a few skilful and experienced surgeons not better versed in 
i;')the«^'wgi^gesj, kit who aro valuable men in the profession notwithstanding. 

' a Nktf e less cajole of being taught to am^ . 

a limb^ because, ltd candot^give critical etymology of the words, kiii% 
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limb, cut ? surely the gi'eat ends of life are^not to stand still, for Mrant of know* 
led^e of scholastic roots ? It would be superfluous to point out in a more elabo* 
rate manner, how very overstrained, and iiuipplicabio to general experionce, 
Mr. Ty tier's argument is. 

XXViL As very apposite to the subject under oonsideration, we beg to 
submit an Extract or tw'o from a forcible article by the late Dr. Duncan, Junr, 
on Medical education, which was published in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal for 1827. “ The knowledge of languages in itself derives its 
chief utility from its facilitating the acquisition of useful knowledge ; and 
therefore as the mind may be nearly equally discijiliiied during the acquisition 
of any one language as of any other, their utility is directly proportional to 
the value ef the information containod in the books written in them.'" Tried 
bv this test how utterly mispent must be the time devoted by the Native 
Medical student to the study of Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian ! Proceeds the 
article quoted. “ How many are there of an hundred*' — says Locke even amongst 
scholars ' themselves, who retain the Greek they carried from school ; or even 
improve it to a familiar reading and perfect understanding of Greek authors.'’ — 
Continues Dr. Duncan. It is argued in favor of the study of the Greek language 
that it is the language of the fathers of physic ; and that the terms of medical art 
have been almost all borrowed from it and the I^atin ; and that it seems impos* 
sible to understand {>roperly their meaning, without possessing some knowloge of 
the sources from which they have been derived. The first argument would be 
nearly equally conclusive in favour of the Arabic, that physicians might read 
Avicenna and Rhases in the original ; and with regard to the last, we shall reply 
on the authority of DugaUl Stewart. *■ It is in many eases a fortunate circums- 
tance when the words we employ have lost their pedigree, or (what amounts nearly 
to the same thing) when it can bo traced by those alone who are skilled in 
ancient and modern languages. Such words have in their favour the sanction 
of immemorial usage, and the obscurity of their history prevents them from 
misleading the imagination, by recalling to it the objects or phenomena to which 
they owed their origin. Tllo notions accordingly, we annex to them, may be 
expected to be peculiarly precise and definite.’ Phil. Esmy^ p, 184.) 

Inoeed all attempts at descriptive terminology have utterly failed, "and have 
impeded, instead of advancing, the progress of knowledge. Medicine (observe^ 
the eminent writer in another place) is a practical profession. The knowlege is 
most essential to its students, which renders them the most useful servants of 
the public ; and all reputation for extrinsic learning (such for instance as 
Sanscrit and Arabic) which is acquired at the expense of practical skill, is 
meretricious, and deceives the piiblic by daz/Jing their judgment. 

XXVm. ■ Although Mr. Tytler has throughout, unconsciously to himself, we 
doubt not, overstrained his argument, yet is there one passage, which we are^ 
free to confess, trenches on the extravagant. “ The great sources of ou»* 
language," he states, ** must be shewn, the Saxon, the Latin, and the Krenoh. 
We must explain what words and w^hat idioms are derived ft*oro each, and what 
changes they have undergone in their passage. Till this be all done, diflicult as 
it may seem, W'e may by such practice impress upon the Natives a sort of jargon 
and agree to call it. English ; but it will bear scarcely more resemblance to real 
English than to the dialect of the Hottentots." In a word, if we do not make 
Lexicographers of Native Sub* Assistant Surgeons, they will not be able to set a 
iVacture, or to prescribe a dose of Calomel ; and their English remarks or dire^i- 
tions, though perfectly intelligible, will amount in fact to nothing, but a Hotten* 

' tot jargon ! Need w^e, in refutation of this ex^gerated view, remind your Lord- 
ship, that there are many respectablo Native gentlemen in Calcutta who fooiti 
dpeak and write English correctly and fluently ? The works of the late Rammo* 
hun Hoy were not written in a Hottentot dialect : and at this moment there are 
three Nevpspapers in Calcutta, printed in the English language, and yet i^iped 
by Natives. Why should not other native students be oquully suocessRd with, 
those alluded to f We readily grant that much is to be yet deme to render iba 
English language more popular in India, but assuredly the most likely wfy of 
oifecting this very desirable end, is not to bestow a premium upuu the bf. 
Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian, and to dose the portal of employtiient tb the 
English student. ' , 
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Aecordihg ta Mr. Tvtier, it is not only the difficulty of acquirn^ the English 
which is such a formidable obstacle in the way of the learner ; but the almost 
insurmountable , one of Bnding propeHy qualtded English Teachers. We beg to 
refer your Lordship to his o&errations on this head, contenting ourselres with 
the remark, that if Enriish is not to be taught to Native Hedtr^ students, until 
such an Utopian selectloii of school masters, as Mr. Ty tier indicates, be made^ \ 
then must tne English language and the treasures of scientific knowledge it 
contains, be long to them, a fountain sealed. 

Mr. Tytler has several elaborate comments on the study of Greek 
and Latin, the scope of which is to shew, that these languages had a greater 
affiiiity to the English language, than English has to Sanscrit, Abratuc, and 
Persian. ! The argument is ingenious but far from conclusive. Latin and G»eok, 
indeed, ware the languages of the learned in Europe, as Arabic and Sanscrit are 
of the leai^od in India. There the parallelism ends. English, however, enjoys 
an advantage that Latin did not at the epoch alluded to by Mr. Tytler. It is a 
ICngfjage. It is the language of a great people, many of whom it may now 
be expected, will settle in this country ; it is also the language of the governing 
power. It is not too much to expect, that the time is not fur distiint, when 
English will become much more popular than it is, and when to speak and write 
it correctly, will be deemed a distinguishing privilege. Let English have fair 
|>lay, and pe placed at least upon a par with Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian ; and 
It will become manifest to the most indifierent observer, that the Nativits study 
the latter, not because they are the best media for instruction ; but because they 
lead to employment and competency, which the English does not. Perhaps an 
exception slnuld be stated with reference to the Sanscrit— judging from a recent 
memorial, of a number of Hindoo youths, to the secretary of the sub-committee 
to the Sanscrit College ; representing that after many years spent in the study 
Sanscrit, they are in a destitute condition, as they cati find neither employment 
nor consideration among their countrymen. 

XXX. So long as European literature was confined to Latin, Mr. Tytler 
estimates the attempts of our ancestors as mere forced imitations of the classics, 
the far greater part of which are now deservedly forgotten. Supposing the fact 
to be even as stated, it cuts both ways, and we may by a parity of reasoning 
assume* that so long as Eastern . literature is confined to Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persian ; the writings of Indian students, will be mere forced imitations of the 
Sanscrit, Arabic, arm Persia Ciassics. But Mr. Tytler is a great deal too sweep*^ 
ing in his remarks ; for many of the works of otir ancestors in science, morals, 
and poetry that were written in I^tin, *so far from being forgotten, are held in 
the highest estimation, even at this day, and are remarkable no less for strength 
of reasoning than for purity and elegance of expression. We shall be perfectly 
content jf Native students should be found to think ns justly and write as 
beatifu^ in English, as Buchanan, Bacon and various others did in Latin ; or to 
frome nearer our own times, and in a professional walk, as Harvey, Sydenham, 
Boerhave, ^ler^ Heberden and Gregory did, in the same language. 

/ It shpuld be borne in mind, that when Latin was, it may be said, the cradle at 
iniehee, the English language had not attained that fulness and correctnm of 
which it can now legitimately boast. The style of vernacular writers was not 
fomed, being quaint, pedantic and vitiated ; composition was in its inffincy,,and 
there/ were but few writers. The times too, were Jar from favorable to the 
qultlyation of letters. ^ • 

j To tiwmpare English composition as it was in those days, with what it after* 
became, would be to institute a comparison between a Hindoo djkiire 
maker, and Canova. Ever since the Reformation, the English language has been 
ndvai(mia|[toits present magnificent state of universality, copiousness and beauty. 
It ‘woihld^ehd be a strange thing, if in our day, wheii more works are publish^ 
in a y^r than were, in the olden time printed in half a century ; tne Natliro 
youth bf/India >ho muy turn to the study of English, liquid, in defiance of tim , 
iKaUdardwfirhaput. into their hands, ami in spite of precept and, pxaiuple» 

; ^ch ped^k' aikl vidated modc^ as those alluded to by Mr: Tytler. , J^adts 
dfiiy occd|Tihg arpund demonstrate th^roundlessnb^ss of such a ftear* 

. Eu^pde,^’ contends, Mr. lytler, it will be wi^i ^e English 

" - Jpi^tioea Pf the Nawvhs at Indk)' they will be a mere patch^work ^ suateuees 
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e?ctracted fro^i the few En^liflh books with which thoir aathors are flixiqaaioted/* 
Sfo. T^tler should at least have shewn> that to produce such an effect, the 
circuotstances were precisely the same in the two countries. How he has reach<« 
ed his post*ilate, he has not condescended to say, nor is it of much importahee to 
know, for it is after all a hypothetical ^assumotion. In recommending that 
Native Medical students should possess a kuowledffe of English, we are swayed 
by a hope, not of their writing books good or bad. But of their thoroughly under- 
standing and digesting valuable works in that language, comprising as it does 
an inesumablo body of scientific information ; and in progress of time, of their 
translating them into the vernacular tongues of India, for the benefit of their 
countrymen. We wish them to be able to drink at the founttiin head, instead 
of depending to allay their me.ital thirst with driblets of translations, occasional* 
ly, from the hands of an European. 

XXXI. But the exclusive study of English, Mr. Tytler deems, will be 
chargeable with producing an ofiTect which he greatly deprecates. It must 
necessarily, he thinks, discourage the Native from the cultivation of their own 
tongues. Were Arabic and Persian their own tongues, there would be some 
'shew of reason in the objection ; but when we bear in mind that they are as 
foreign to the people as English, its validity vanishes at once. To the great 
body of the people too, the Sanscrit is in eifect quite a foreign language. Of the 
absorption of that language wo n^ed have no fears so long as it is the interest 
of the Brahmins to foster it. But if the thing were possible, we are by no 
means disposed to view the substitution of English for these tongues as a misfor- 
tune. As to the objection that the study of English would put an end to all 
Na tive composition and indigenous literature ; we would simply enquire if there 
is in the world a less edifying and more barren literature than that of Hjndoo-* 
Stan, or one that has done less for morality, philosophy, and science f 

With reference to that imitation of English writers, which Mr. Tytler assumes 
would beset Native students, that gentleman quotes with complacency a saying of 
Johnson, that no man was ever great by imitation and amplifies the apophthegm 
so 08 to comprehend masses of men; as if the saying stood, that no people ever 
became great by imitation. The saying thus applied, becomes an untenable 
sophism ; — for on reflection, we shall find that the coverse of the positou hold 
true ; since civilisation itself is nothing else but a complex system of imitation, 

XXXIl. We beg now to call your Lordship’s attention to the opinions of the 
Rev. Mr. Duff. In reply to the question whether in order to teach the principles 
of any science to Native boys he considered it necessary that they should know 
Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian ; the Rev. gentlemea replies, that in reference to 
the acquisition of European science the study of the languages mentioned would 
be a sheer waste of labour and time ; since riewed as media for receiving and 
treasuring the stores of modern science, there is, at present, no possible con- 
nexion between them. On the other hand, in reply to the question if he thought 
it possible to teach Native hoys the principles of any science through the medium 
of the English language ; he replied, that the experience of the last three years 
has, if po.ssible^ confirmed the conviction he previously entertained, not merely 
that it IS possible to teach Native boys the principles of any science through 
the^medium of the English latiguagei but that in the present incipient state of 
native improvement it is next to impomble to teach thew successfuUiL the pHneu 
pies cfawg science through any oth^r ntedUm, than the English'* He further re- 
cords his opinion that the study of the English language might bej^endered very 
popular amoug the Natives. ** The sole, reason," he justly obsei^Ves, " why tkb 
English is not new more a general and anxious object of acquisition am«mg the 
Narives, is, the degree of uncertainty under which, they (the natives) still moiiT 
as to the ultimate Intentions of Government, and whether it shall ever lead tfae^ 
into paths of nsefiiltiess,— profit, or honor, only let the intention of Government 
be omoially announced, and there will be ' a general movement among ail 
more respectable classes.” But the teaching gi English acoutres miich impor- 
tanoe when we consider it with Mr. Duff as the grand reme^ for obviating the 
pr^udlces of the Natives against practical anatomy. '‘JThe fmgUsh language, he 
ti^s {Mr. Ditfs rejfdies page 32) opens up a whole world of new ideas an4 ex- 
akibles succe:s8 ip every departmet of science, and the ideas so, laiie, gnd the 
ekiamples 0 striking, work mightily on the susceptible minds of Nailvb yotith so 
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fhai by tho time they have acquired a mastery over the Engli^j^h language under 
judicfotts and enlightened instructors, their tnindsare almost metamorphosed into 
the texture and cast of European youth, and they cannot help expressing their 
utter contempt for Hindoo superstition and prejudices. 

XXXllL There is an argument of fact put in by Mr. Duff, which is admir- 
ably to the point. We allude to the intri^duction of the Eiifrli^h language and 
of (higlish science, among the Scottish Flighlanders, whose native language to this 
day is the Gaelic. The parallel is a very fair one, for no people were nmre su- 
perstitious, more wedded to their own customs, and more averse to leaving their 
native country than the Highlanders ; bnt since tlie introduettion of the English 
language among them, the state of things is much changed. The sainc^ observa- 
tion applies to Ireland and Wales, where, as in the Highlands of Scotland, the 
English ia a foreign language, and yet its acqiisitiou is eagerly sought after by 
the native of ‘all these countries, as an almost certain passport to employment. 
There aj:o Medical men, Natives of these countries, scattered all over the world, 
whose mother tongue is Welsh, Irish or Gaelic, which, as (children, they spoke for 
Years, just as the children of fhiropean parents in India speak Hindoostanec and 
Bengalee ; with this difference, however, that, the latter soon forget the oriental 
tongues ; while the youth who acquire the indigtmous language of Ireland, the 
Scottish Highlands, and Wah‘s ; never lose tho language of those countries, be- 
cause they do not quit them till a more advanced period of life. For the first 
years of yoUtH, the Highlanders at school, even of all ranks, think in tho 
Gaelic ; but this does not prevent their acquiring such a fluent and business-like 
knowledge of English, as to enable them to piiss through life with credit, and not 
unfreqUently with distinction. What is there in the condition, physical, or mo- 
ral of the Natives of this country, that should render them incapable of acquir- 
ring English as easily as the Irish, the Highlanders and Welsh ? 

XXXIV. We now come to the last and most important part of our inquiry, 
via., the nature and extent of the measure of Reform that suggests itself to us. 
At present there are about 471 Native Doctors in receipt of pay from Govern- 
ment varying from 10 Rs. a month to 60. The aggregate expense to (»overnment* 
for tbese is about Rs. 86,287-10 per annum, of this sum about Rs. 34,560 per nu- 
num is paid to Native Doctors supplied from the Institution, whose pny averages 
atmut 24 per mensem there being 120 in number. Of the remaining 351, we would 
respectfully propose to reduce the whole at once to Rs. 10 per mensem, which 
is the salary that the majority now' draw' and a saving of Rsi 0,607-1 per annum 
would accrue. But the eventual saving to Government, after the present race 
have become absorbed, w'ill be Rs. 20,767-1 ; add to this sum the expences of 
N. M. In which, according to Mr, Ty tier’s report exclu.sive of the litbogrnphi- 
xation of tracts, (the expense of which w'c have not been able to ascertain) is 
33,960, per hnnurn and again, allowing for 50 students on the foundation instead 
of 70, there would be a saving of the monthly stipends of 20 lads averaging 8 Rs. 
‘p^ mensem or say 1,020 per annum. Add still further the sum in round numbers 
say of Rs. 8000 per annum ; that would he saved by the abolition of the Sans- 
crit College Medical class, making a grand total of Rs. 73,677-1. 

XXXV. In the foregoing then, there is something to begin with, though, in 
establishing a College such as is proposed, the Governmentjmust be prepared to 
incur additmpal expense ; as it is intended that the new plan .should comprise a 
mucdi more extensive range of education than any hitherto propounded for 
Rengal. It mi^ht perhaps be deemed that we travelled beyond our province, 
Were We to indicate how the scheme might be put in the way of adoption, W'ithout 
putting Oovemment to so much expense, as othewise must necessarily be incur- 
red. Nevertheless, a sense of the duty imposed upon us by your Lordship, in 
'fielectihg usfor this investigation, impels us to declare, that large sums are now 
bestow^ by Government upon the mere cultivation of Sanscrit and Arabic, 
which mi^t be much inore prohtably and beneficially devoted to English ‘Uter- 
■ature and science. We are the more emboldened in delivering this opinion by 
the clrcumstmice of the general concurrence of intelligent Natives themselves, 
•o^far lis .Hielr sentiments h^ve become know'ii, in the views of the oommittee upon 
impdrtant point. 

^ ijBoiu civil and n^lltsiy shdit'ora. 
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XXXVI. None but pupibi of a more respectable cbiss than those hitherto ad- 
mitted, ought to be re(*eived into the Institution. Tliis point may be aeeom- 
p1isliH(i in proportion to the prospects held out by Government in a pecuniary 
sense, to students on entering the sorviee. The greater the inducement to enter 
upon their professional studies, the greater will be the demand for admission in- 
to the Institution. If it be previoiislv announced that all candidates are to be 
subjected to an examination by a properly constituted body ; as to the 4>xtent 
of their acquirements, basing the same upon a fixed standard of qualification, a 
line will be drawn, so as, in most instances, to ensure the respectability of appli- 
cants 7 while the distinction of castes, which has already been productive of evil 
to the Institution, and led to inisunderstatiding, by the system of deception prac- 
tised, might be thrown aside altogether. In short, the selection of students 
would rest upon their previous character, conduct, and qualifications. 

XXXV 11. The collegiate Institution contemplated should be formed with all 
practicable expedition. It might be entitled the Calcutta College of Medicine ; 
in which Lectures should be delivered on the following subj(>cts. 1 Anatomy 
with dissection of the human body, 2 Chemistry, 3 Materia Meilica and Pharma- 
cy, 4 Practice of Physic, 5 Surgery and Midwifery, 6 Clinical Lectures and 
Mcdico-legal Medicine. 

There should not be less than three Tjecturers to teach the above branches. 
The Lectures of course to he delivered in the English language. A Superinten- 
dent or Rector should he attached to the Institution, whose d.;ty it would he to 
have a general supervision of the whole, hut without any authority to interfere 
directly with the Lectures, lie would also have to audit all the accounts of the 
Institution. 

A Hospital should he attached to the Institution itself, capable of holding a 
hundred beds ; as it is impracticable to convey the necessary instruction to the 
pupils at the General and Native hospitals, even if these establishments were 
quite convenient in other respects. 

The Hospital might be attended (each in his owm walk) daily, by the Professor 
of the practice of Physic, and the Professor of Surgery, assisted by such pupils 
as they chose to select. 

The winter session to commence on the 15th October and to terminate on the 
15th March of each year ; and the summer session to begin on the 15th April 
and to terminate on the Ifith August or such other time as might be fixed upon 
by the College Council. The period iM'tween the termination of one sessi<»n, and 
the commencement of another, to form a vacation for professors and students. 

XX XVI 11. Previous to adnii'>sioii, each candidate should undergo a prelimi- 
nary examination by the Rector, assisted by one or more of the professors. No 
candidate should he admitted under fourteen and over eighteen years of age. 
No candidate should he admitted labouring under any permanent physical defect 
wdiatever, the qualifications required of a candidate should be respectability of 
connexions and of conduct. A fluent wT.tiiig and reading knowledge of English 
and Bengalee, or of English and Uindooslanee. A knowledge of the. principlea 
of the first four rules of ai'ithmetic. 

No candidate (all other requisites corresponding) to be admitted who would 
not guarantee, by himself or representative relatives or guardians, to finish his 
education at the Institution. 

AU pupils to bo admitted, if properly qualified, on a principle of competition, 
without exception to creed or caste. 

The pupils to be entertained on a general principle of teaching them their 
profession, without any pledge of confering appointments upon them ; but merely 
with an understanding, that the vacancies in the service, should be filled up from 
those who should prove themselves the most deserving of the reward, by 
diligence in their studies and by the result of a nublic examination. 

XXXlX. The whole school might be diviaed into three series or sections, 
to be named alphabetically, A. B. C- There should he a fixed .standard of 
knowledge required of each series, so as to found the privilege attached to each 
upon the progressive advancement of the students ; without any reference to the 
hitherto prejndical rule of their standing as to time in the Institution. The fbrm- 
atiofi of these series should be left entirely to the discretion of the Senatua Acad- 
mieus. or Rector in communication with two professors, who woul^ of course 
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bear in mind the importwnce, of re^)HSng {(nod {norel and general conduct, ae an 
indispen^ibld cjualiiicAtion for |>romotion. The admatages of thie artnuigemeiit 
vrouta be a check upon irregnlar, or improper^ or negligent conduct ; and it 
would operate as a greater stimulds tP atudy, by its tendency to excite cmula^ 
tion among the pupils. This change in the system of monthly payment would be 
brought to bear more forcibly, If the various grades of stijmnd to the pumls 
were higher than hitherto, say then instead of 8 10 and 12. Qn entrance 7 Rs. 
second class 10 Rs, hrst class 14. No additional expence to the State would be 
incurred by this arrangement. To induce respectable young men to take 
advantage of this Institution, and as a remuneration for the higher qualifications 
required, the greater length of time occupied in education and the, consequent 
expenf^e and anxiety Incurred by the pupils ; it would be desirable to create a 
higher, standard of appointments for those so educated, than any yet available 
for native tifiient and adventure. A new class of Medical situations might be 
formed ^eohSisting of three grades, vis. Sub-assistant Surgeons ; Hospital 
assistants to the forces ; Hospital assistants. The senior class to hold a lower 
rank than that of assistant surgeons. 

XL. The professors in order that they might give themselves up entirely to 
the performance of their very responsible and onerous diities, ought to bo main- 
tained upon a liberal salary. They would also enjoy certain privileges and 
powers, iitdivldually and eollectively. Under the first head would fall the enforce- 
ment of peipikUics for non-attendance on Lectures ; the selection of his own 
assistants, d&t. Ac. Under the second would be included a general oontroul over 
the internal economy of the Institution in academy ; the nomination of days 
and hours for the various lectures ,* the selection of pupils for the diiferent class- 
es, recommendation of candidates for prizes, Ac. The duties of the professors 
to be distinctly defin^id. Th«* superintendent and the professors to form a aena- 
tiis academicus, which should amially choose its own president on the day ,pre- 
ceding that of the opening of the winter session. Any member of the profession 
at the presidency, in the service, might be amenable to the honor of neing no- 
minated president for the year. No suggestion or modification of an existing 
rule, or new rule to be adopted until the siuiction of higher authority should bo 
obtfuned, respecting which tribunal are now to submit our views to your 
lordship. 

Hitherto the Native Medical Institution has been subject to the control of the 
Medical Board, and owing to that controul being exercised sometimes in a sug- 
gestive^ and som<aitiies in an absolute manner, arising, perhaps from the some- 
what ambiguous nature of the general order already alluded to, much misunder- 
taking and difficulty have sprung up, clearly prejudicial to the best interests of 
the institution. Supposing however, that neither had occurred, it is even still 
questionhietwhether, in vesting the controul of the Institution in the Medical 
' Board, such an aarangement be the best calculated to fulfil the required ends. 
The objections, that miUtate against it are, the frequent charges which take 
.pliiiee in the iiidtvidiuil members of that Board. Upon an average there is.a new 
member or a new acting member every 18 months. Each individual, as he en- 
ters, has no previous knowledge (having had no opportunity to acquire any) of 
the institutton-^or should he perchance, have particularly directed his atten- 
tisrQ to its nature, it is not improbable that he might have some alteration to sug- 
geist, ahd which hiight, on his recommendation alone, be adopted, thoi^h. such 
an innovation might, cm grounds not obvious to him, be obiecitionable. 

The second ground of objei;tion is, that a sojourn probably of many years in 
the Hofijssil, (irom #hich a member of the Medical Board almost invariaply emerg- 
ges on talking his sent, as well as the effect of a long and arduous^servke in a try- 
ing climate, are circumstatiees not likely to fa vour his quaUheations to enable him 
to ehter on fhe new duty of regulating the intricate, though important details, 
^lilch odcur in the arrangement of academical concerns 

A better pl^ appears to us to be, to place the gexmral eontroid of the institu- 
tion in the edh^tlon committee constituting its memboes, the goterniog body : 
an a^eal^lmWoverlayinf from Its decision^ on die part of the matosaeade^- 
to goverpmeiijt, when a step might be darned ne^^easary by body, 
'^rangensent, .bo^eeir^ hah lOso; its oldeotloAS* ; beeanse the ganllsniH^ 
; ^ edacatioii cm^nddhe^aroAone of tham^ mm&bers 
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profoscston, and it may hence be inferred^ that they cannot have any acquaintance 
with the iituhjcot of medical education, and that ;thoy are not the persons best 
qiialidcd to express an opinion on the subject*. To provide for this, it jnig^ht be 
expedient, to add to the committee of edu^atk>n, two or three medic^ gentlemejti 
hoidinji: permanent app*»intments at the presidency, It would be desirable to 
appoint more than one for obvious reasons, and mure especially, as it is not 
unreasonaido to suppose, that on a purely medical academical question, the 
majority of the committee w'ould bo inBuenced in their opinion, by the views of 
the Individual representing^, as it were, the medical profession ; and if there was 
biit one, it is possible that the Medical College mi^ht be directed by his views 
alone, which would scarcely be just to the senatus academicus, in case of a moot- 
ed question. 

XLl* Inferring as we do, from one br two passages in your Lordship’s 
iqinute, that in founding such a collegiate Institution as we propose, it could not 
be the solo object of Government to confine its advantages to the military and 
civil departments ot the state ; but that the end is, not only the supply of proper 
functionaries for these departments, but also to turn out a class of individuals, 
who, by virtue of their professi<inal acquirements, would not only supersede the 
unprincipled empirics who infest ovt^ry village and town of India, but men 
competent to supply the place of foreign practitioners among their countrymen. 
If this is the correct view of the subject, it will be admitted that to aceum- 
plish the wished-for end, one of the first and most important will be, to 
bring together as large a body of pupils its possible ; and then arises the question 
as to the comparative influence of Europeans, and Natives, in inducing pupils to 
enter the institution. If \vc should succeed in throwing on the Native communi- 
ty a certain numhor of their own countrymen, who had obtained the legal 
ccrtificatCvS to practice the various branches of medical science in an English 
College ; it is rational to believe, that their acquirements would soon be called 
into action, by the vast opportunities they would have of displaying their know- 
ledge, and rendering valuable service to their ow'ii countrymen. Their fame 
would soon become established and it would not be long, before those natives of 
the higher classes who employ European Medical practitioners, would largely 
and gladly avail themselves of the professional advice of their countrymen in 
preference. 

As the value of Native Professors became apparent^ so would their influence 
and importance increase in their own community. If then we eventually placed 
the Institution in their hands, and they were paid (as Lecturers are in England,) 

> by the numbers they are called on to (each, it would be a leading object with 
tliK'm to exert the influence which they gained by the exercise of their profes- 
sional knun ledge, Hiid induced their brethren to enlist under their auspices for 
similar advantages and honours. If in due time the Institution should be thus 
formed and become popular, (which under good managiunent there is little 
reason to doubt) a considerable saving to Government might be anticipated. 
The monthly stipend, might in the course of time, be considered an unnecessary 
inducement for pupils entering the Institution. A considerable reduction might 
be made in the European medical service, as the Native Doctors would become 
competent to take charge of Native corps. The present expensive and useless 
(because it has never been carried on to the required extent) system of translat- 
ing medical tracts, might also be conducted by Natives, without costing tlie 
state scarcely anything. The services of natives for that purpose could be 
procured at reduced though adequate salaries. There are otiier objectiom^ to 
European Professors, The diiflculty of filling up vacancies in ease of death or 
absence. For i.t U'ould be very diflicult to find men competent to the task of 
leetuiing, at a moment’s warning,^ The most efficient would »e found only amoiig\ 
the juniors of the service, as they are freshest from the school!^ and tlie appolatr 
ihent of young men on high salaries might excite a feeling of Jealousy among the 
iteniors. Again, there is no security that In the event of a vacancy, private 
mthrests mi|;ht not fill the appointment If once Incompetent persons , worn 
profei^ofs the Institution would be ruined. Las^tly the great Oxpenan of 
^dropean Professors: , , , / " ' 

But how are we to get qualified native professors ? By no o^er tkan 

adopted so successfully by the Pasha of Egypt at the instance of 
by sending in the first instance a certam number of Native sUidenui toi 
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there to enter tlie Hospitale and undergo the regular course of Medical educa** 
tion. That intelligent Natives having a good knowledge of the English language, 
and possessing gc^ elementary acquirements, could be found to go to England 
there is little doubt. We have the opinion ot* Mr. David Plare on this suoject, 
who says he knows many who would gladly avail themselves of an oiler to go, 
providtm their expences were paid. In a word, it is his conviction that there 
would be no difficulty in procuring the necessary number, and between Mr. Du^s 
Schpol and other seminaries in Cidcutta, it is our own impression that boys suffi- 

• ciently qualified would bo found as volunteers, in a path that must lead tc certain 
distinction, and open to them new and brilliant prospects in life. 

From all the evidence before us, we have not a shadow of doubt, but the pre- 
judices of the natives against the prac^ticc of human dissection would soon be as 
successful^ got over in Calcutta, as they wore at Cairo by Clot Bey. The Vaid 
students at the Sanscrit College, would be glad to avail themselves of opportu- 
nities to' a^uire a knowledge of practical anatomy toinorow, if the thing could 
be managed in secret. They have themselves entirely got rid of their prejudices 
on this head, and their wish to cultivate such pursuits' in secret, is merely a sacri- 
fice of policy to the prejudices of those among whom they are to acj^uire their 
broad : for if it were known generally that during the hours of tuition, they 
touched a human bone, much less a dead body ; it would create a repugnance to 
employing them, that must end in their min. 

The" following extract from the I.ancet of March 1833 respecting Clot Bey’s 
proceedings in Egypt ; are so pertinent to the subject under consideration that 
we trust to be excused for bringing it under your Lordship’s notice. 

^^The tact of Ci.ot-Bev in explaining away and removing the prejudices, both 
of the priests and the people, against dis.section, evinces a sagacity and plainness 
of purpose for which he deserves high praise. The pupils whom he had to instruct, 
liacf, for the most part, been educated in the mosques. Hence, in their opinion, 
the touching of a dead body was an irreligious act. How, then, could he imagine, 
lliat they would be induced to dissect, though without anatomy there could be no 
science of medicine f At this moment of perjilcxify, the ViCKnot was appealed 
to, who, though favourable to the innovation, ■was unwillirg to risk an open rup- 
ture with the prejudices of the community. Thus situated, Clot-Bkv took the 
ilesporate resolution of appealing to the TJJemas themselves. Thete persons 
were not slow to perceive that, in appropriating to themselves the practice of a 
useful hcieiicc, they would thereby aiigni< nt Uieiro\^n credit and influence. Many 
conferences w'Cre accordingly held, and n.any objections had to be removed, before 
even their tacit coiiHcnt could be obtained to the project. The TJlemns believed 
that the dead body suffered by the mutilations of the scalpel. To this it was 
answered, that if such w'cre the ease, the deceased must, suffer equally from the 
worms. I'Ei the latter ease, the sufferings of the dead body were as inevitable as 

* useless, It was therefore suggested than it must be better to {•ubstitutc for this 
mode df suffering, another one which w^ould have the good effect of enabling liv- 
fug men to employ nn^ans for their own preservation when diseased. It was 
further shown, that this end was to be obtained by diffusing a knowledge of the 
structure of the human body,— as, when a watch was out of order, its movements 
could only be restored by a person aeqoaiiited with its me^^hanism, &c. Bv such 
arguments the Ulemas were disarmed, the pupils were then soon reconciled to 
the 4ltudy of aiiatomy, and all Cairo heard, without being agitated, that disseo^ 
tions were performed at Abouzabel, and thus did the founder achieve his purpose 
despite a thousand ardent and dangerous enmities. Some of the Ulemas, to 
their hottour be it told, now rank among his most efficient assistants, and the 
vocabulary already mentioned is, in part, the work of one of tliese iiidividuak-^ 
Ihe Sold Ahmet Er-Rachidi. 

Freai the foundation of the school, to the year 1831, one hundred and fifty 
^a{>able and well educated doctors have bf>eii sent forth to practice. The cholera 
broke put in .%ypt in the course of that year, and the conduct of these fresh 
disciples. and(^ tlie trying eircumstauces of the epidemic, was truly heroic. Its , 
rkvages wore frlgfatfnl. Most, of the Europeans, and many physicians, fled, 
,^lle the young practitioners were indefatigabiy rivalling cheir seniors in aeaU 
Jjby remained at thehr posts, and thirty of them became victims to their 

* mjfVpteiiness. , - ^ i * 

only estahfUshpd a school of medicine on the confines of the 
he has also timeii the only menwure by wMdh the; work, so well begun, 
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can be porpetttated^maffiely, tlmt of furnishing the chairs of tho instiintlon with 
national professors. With this view he has taken to France twelve Arabs^ 
chosjp for the superiority of their capacities^ who arc to perfect themselves in 
the respective departments of the professors whom they are destined Co succeed. 

In every point of view, tho foundation of this school is an important conquest 
for civilization. The science of medicine is so based entirely upon the other 
branches of human knowledge, that the establishment of good andMoprehensivo 
medical institutions ma^ be regarded as tho most important stq> towards the 
diffusion of knowledge in general. The upper and middle classes of the nation 
in which such institutions exist, cannot long remain an ignorant and enslaved 
people. Let this be remembered, when the constitution of our medical corpora- 
tions shall be duly investigated.^’ 

There is a circumstance connected with the Institution at Abouzabel which 
^0 opponents of English system of education recommended by the committee, 
might perhaps advert to with exultation, as furnishing a strong argument upon 
their side of the question ; it is that he and the other Lecturers deliver tneir 
prelections in Arabic. Now the moment we learn the cause of this circumstance, 
will its value as a make weight on the opposite side of the quention disappear. 
liCt us hear Clot Bey’s own version, of nis reasoiA, for adopting the Arabic as 
the modiuin of instruction. 

** Great obstacles,” he states, “ stood in my way ; one of the first was to decide 
on the language to be employed in teaching. It was impossible to find pupils 
acquainted with French or Italian ; besides, the time it would have required 
to teach them, and other motives, conviucod mo of the necessity of teaching 
tluun medical science in their own idiom. Once determined on this point it 
became necc.ssary to find, for Professors not acquainted with Arabic, the means 
of transmitting their ideas. This 1 thought might bo effected by employing 
translators who were acquainted with the languages both of the pupils and their 
masters, and which translators should themselves be pupils, destined to teach 
hereafter what they were now to learn. * 

This completely alters the aspect of the matter for we find Clot Bey not acting 
from choice but an imperious decessity. 

“ It was impossible to find pupils acquainted with French or Italian.” Were 
the circumstances precisely similar here as in Egvpt, we should adopt tho same 
line of conduct as Clot Bey did, and deliver the Lectnres in tho most popular 
language, of tho country, the Hindoostanoe. Tho ease however, is widely 
different, for here there is no difficulty whatever in getting Native pupils 
acqtiainujd with English. 

Were the plan adopted, which w'C strongly recommend to your Lordship, of 
sanding home a certain number of pupils to study in England ; it w'ould be 
necessary that they should be in the a(;quircmont of professional knowledge for 
five years before they could obtain their diplomas. This would afford time for 
maturing an Institution in Calcutta, under charge of three European professors 
and a Superintendent or Hector; so that when the e<lnoation of tne' native 
students sent to England should be completed they would be able, on their 
return to this country, to do doty as assistant surgeons at once, and as the 
European Piofessors retirc<l or died off they could step into their c^rs, 
succeeding them on reduced salaries. In this way a constant succession of 
Native Professors could be kept up. The cost of sending Eight Native young 
men to England and of their education on a liberal scale for the term specified, 
would be about 10,000. . 

We have thus endeavoured to the best of our ability to*execute the which 
your Lordship did us the honor entrust to us. Wo have avoided in reference to 
the plan proposed, for ameliorating the system of Native Medioai ^ education, to ' 
trouble your Lordship with details; should the general scheme meet your. 
Lordship’s ajiprobutiun these could be duly entered into afterwards, by a 
Committee selected for the purpose. — India Journal of Medical Science^ March 
1835. 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL ORDER FOUNDING THE CALCUTTA 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Government General (h*der No. 28 of 28th Januliry 1835.^Tb6 Right HUn’blo 
tlie Governor General of India in Council ia pleased to pass the following Reso- 
lutidns: , 

Ist; That, 'the Sanscrit College Medical Class, the Medical Class of the 
Mudrussa, and the Native Medical Institution, he ahotiHlied from the 1st Proximo. 

2d. That, such of tlm Students of the Native Medical Institution as are now 
capable of passing their final cxaminatioTi, shall be appointed Native Doctors, 
and all the other Students of that Iitstitutiou bo transferred to the Native Corps 
of the Arm^ upon their present Salaries, to become Native Doctors when repre- 
sented to h% duly qualified by a Committee of Medical flfiicers ; or, if not found 
qualified in two years, to be uischarged. 

3d. That, a new College shall be formed for the instruction of a certain num- 
ber of Native Youths in the various branches of Medical Science. 

,4th. That, this College shall be under the control of the Education Committee. 

5th. That, the Education Committee shall have the Assistance of the follow- 
ing Medical Officers, — Ex-Oificio : 

The Surgeon of the 0 eneral Hospital, 

* The Surgeon of the Native Hospital, 

The Garrison Surgeon of Fort William, 

The Superintendent of the Eye Infirmary, 

And the Apothecary to the Hon’blo Company. 

6th. That, instruction be given tlirough the medium of the English language. 

7th. That, a certain number of Native Youths, whoso ages shall not exceed 
twenty years, or be less than fourteen years, shall be entered upon the Founda- 
tion, as Foundation Pupils of the Institution. 

8th. That, all Candidates for admission as Foundation Pupils, shall be requir** 
ed to present respectability of connexions and conduct, shall be able to road and 
write English and llengallee, or English and Hiiiduostanec, and with these 
qualifications all Natives, between the age of 14 and 20, shall be equally eligible 
witliout exception to creed or caste. 

9th. That^ the Candidates shall be examined by the Education Committee and 
the Superintendent of the Institution, and that the selection of the Pupils shall 
be deterniined by the extent of their acquirements. 

loth. That, the number of the Foundation Pupils shall be limited to fifty. 

11th. That, th ^ Foundation Pupils shall each receive a Monthly Stipend from 
the Government of 7 Rupees, which may be increased according the following 
Rule. 

12th. That, all the Foundation Pupils be divided into threo Classes, each 
. Class having a diflTerent Salary ; 

The 1st Class 7 Rupees per Month. 

The.,2d Class 9 Rupees per Month. 

The Ad Class 12 Rupees per Month. 

13th. That, the formation of these Classes shall be entrusted to the Manage- 
ment pf the Education Committee and the Si^erintendent of the Institution, it 
behig distinctly understood, that tho Classification will depend upon the acqiiiro-*^ 
mehts the Fu|[ils, and not upon the period of their studies ; excepting that, no 
Pupil shall, , during the first two years of being on the Foundation, receive a 
higher Salary than 7 Rupees per month, but that afterwards the increase will 
depend qpon the Classification. 

^ 14th. That, the Foundation Pupils shall be expected tp remain at the Institu- 
tion for amrtod of not less than four years, and not exceeding six years. 

15th. That, all the Pupils be required to learn the principles and praeiice of 
the Medii^l Sciences in strict accordance with tho mode adopted in Europe. , 
^16th, That., ail the Pupils who shall have completed thnn* Studies according 
^ |lie form pfescribed shall be entitled to have Certificates signed by the , 
Su{)^to]Men^ to enable them to present themselves for final examination. 

That,,the final examinattoh for granting. Certifioates ot‘ cjualifioatioa to 
Surgery , h*nd ^edicine, or, for admission into tic Service, shall be 
made bv the Committee oftEdneation, assisted by the Medical 
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18th. That, $uch Pupils as shall ^ deemed qualUied to practice Surgery and 
Medicine shall receive Certificates of qualifieation signed by the President of 
the Committee of Education, and countersigned by the Secretary of that 0>m- 
mittA and the Superintendent of the Institution. 

19th. That, the Publfc service shall be supplied mth Native Doctors from 
the Institution, and with a view to this object, whatever appointments may hap^ 
pen to fall vacant during the period which intervenes between two Examinations, 
shall be offered for the acceptance of the Students who pass at the Examination 
next ensuing. The selection shall be regulated by the extent of professional 
acquirement. 

That, as an inducement for Pupils of a respectable class to enter the 
Institution the pay of the Native Doctors, who shall have been educated at the 
College, and have received the Certificates of qualification, shall be 80 Rupees 
per mouth. After seven years’ service their pay shall be 40 Rupees per month, 
and after 14 years' 50 Rupees per mensem. After 20 years’ service they shall be 
entitled to retire upon a Pension, regulated according to the proportions granted 
to Native Comm:sioncd Officers of the Army, if no longer capable of performing 
duty from age, disease or wounds. 

' 21st. That, the I^ducation Committee shall be charged with providing a suitable 

building for the College, a Library, Anatomical Preparations, and all other ob- 

i ’ects of an indispLMisahle necessity to the Education of the Pupils ; the expense 
>eing previously suimiitted for the sanction of the Council of India. 

22ria. ’J'hat, the College shall be under the management ot an European Su- 
perintendent, who shall devote the whole of his time to the interests of thd Insti- 
tution, and who shall not be permitted to enter into private practice, or to hold 
any situation that can in any way withdraw his attention from his duties at the 
Institution. 

23rd. That, the Superintendent shall be permitted to draw a Staff Allowance 
of 1,200 Sonat Rupees per month, in addition to his Regimental Pay and Allow- 
ances. 

24th. That the Superintendent shall be aided in his duties by an European 
Assistant, who shall draw a Staff Salary of 600 Sonat rupees per month, in addi- 
tion to his Regimental Pay and Allowances. 

25th. That, the European Assistant .shall devote the whole of his time to his 
duties at the Institution, and that, he shall not be permitted to enter into private 
practice, or to hold any situation that can withdraw his attention from the 
interests of the Institution. 

26th. That, the European Assistant shall exrciso no control over fho manage- 
ment of the Institution vxee])ting by permission of the Superintendent ; but 
that, he shall confine himself to the duty of assisting the Superintendent in the 
work of Educating the Pupils. 

27th. That, the whole management of the Institution, the Charge of the 
Pupils, the mode of teaching, and ail the arrangements shall be entrusted to the 
judgertiont and guidance of the Superintendent, under the control of the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

28th. That, the Superintendent shall make Half-yearly Reports upon t ho state 
of the Institution to the Education Committee, by whom these Reports shall be 
forwarded with their sentiments, to the Oovermnent of India. 

29th. That, the division of duties of the Superintedent and of the Assistant 
sltall be made at the discretion of the former, subject to the control of the Edu- 
cation Committee. 

30th. That, the Snpcrinterident with the aid of his Asssistant shall be expect- : 
ed to instruct the Pupils in Anatomy, Surgery, Medicine and Pharmae;v, and to 
qualify ^cm for Medical Charges, either Civil or Military. 

81st. That, the Pupils shall visit to witness the practice of the General Hos- 
pitaL the Native Hospital, the Hon*ble Company’s Dispensary, the Dispettsariea , 
for the Poor and the Eye Infirmary. 

82d. That, the Superintendent shall be supplied, under the direction 
management of the Education Committee, with a certain monthly atlowanee of « 
Stationery for the use of the Institution. 

8^. That, the formation of a plan of Medical Education, and the Rides and 
Bhoiplinc of the Institution, shall be entrusted' to the Education, Committee. 
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B4th. That, in addition to tho Pupils on tlie Foundation, tho benefits df this 
C4»ll«^e shall be oj;>eu to all classes of Native Youths between the ago of 14 and 
20* without exception to creed or caste, provided the^ possess respectable coii- 
nexioTis and conduct, and c.an read and write Er^lish and Betigallee, or English 
and Hindoostanee ; and that all thus qualified shalb at the discretion ol the 
Committteo of Education, be permitted to attend tho instruction ai the College, 
subject to its discipline and regulations. 

Sisth. That, the Superintendent shall draw a Pay-bill for tbe Establishment 
of the Institution, which shall be countersigned by tho Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Comniitteo, and shall annex to it a Nominal Roll of the Youths on the 
Foundation of and Establishments attached to the Native Medical>lhstitutlon, 
and Voucher for the payment of the House Rent, both signed by tbe Secretary 
of the Education (^mmitteo. • 

His Lordship in Council is pleased to nominate Mr. Assistant Surgeon M. J. 
Bramley'to'^^he situation of 8up«Tinteiident of the New Medical College. — Mr. 
Bramleys appointment to have effect from the 1st Proximo . — India Journal of 
Medical ISeieme. March 1835. 
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We have to tender oar bcwt thanks to tho Editors of tho following Periodicals 
r<»j;ular]y exchanging with us : — 

The Indian Medical Gazette. 

The British Jiourmtl of ffomteppathif (H. Turner & Co., London). 

T/i 4 Mimtidy Ilonuzopathic Iiemew '(H. Turner & Co., Isondon). 

The United' States Medical and Sm*gical Journal, 

Tlie American Boimeopathic Observer, 

The Western Homoeopathic Lbserver. 

“ The Homoeopathic San'' (Wo have not received this Journal for a long time 
past). 


The Americi n Homaojyithist 

The American Journal of Honuropathic Materia Medica. 
TIhe New Enflimd Medical Gazette. 

El CHterio Medico (Madrid). 

La Keforma Madrid). 

La Homoeopatia (Uogota). 


(We have not received these for some time 
past.) 


The Indo-European Correspondence. 

The Hindoo Patriot, 

The Bengalee. 

The Indian Mirror. 

The National Paper. 

The Bengal Tivois (l ormerly The Dacca News). 
Native Opinion (Bombay). 

The Englishman : Saturday Evening Journal. 
IVte Indian Daily News. • 


The. Soma Prakdsa (Bengali). 

3f7(U? Education Gazette (Bengali). 

The Piay.ig Data (Bengali). 

The Abald Bundhava (Bengali). 

The Grdmvdrttl Prakashikd (Bengali), 

The Nava Prabandha (Bengali). 

The Bdmdltodhini Patrica (Bengali). 

Rdmdyanani : Devanagar 'fext ^vitli Bengali Translation (publishing in series). 
Wo shall be glad to exchange with any Medical Periodical in the world. 


Books, &c., for review, to be sent, carriage paid, to the Editor direct. 
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THE MATERIA MEDICA. 

18.— Bismbthvm. (Sub-nitbatk) 

Preparation and composition : Upon the preparation depends 
the composition. Hahnemann is not precise in his directions for 
the preparation of the drug. The first sediment is the nitrate ; 
bat the subsequent sediment obtained by adding to the distilled 
water " a few drops of kali'' (Pot^h), does not seem to be, and 
cannot be, as Hahnemann asserts,, (if it is only a few drops of 
]^), a pure oxyde of the metal. If the potash is not sufficient 
to saturate the nitric acid in the nitrate, then we must have a 
mixed oxyde and nitrate of bismuth. As it is now prepared, 
without alkalanizing the distilled water with potash, we have the 
nitrate, the, trisnitrate or sab>nitrate as it is also called. 

Physiological Action, : Dr. Christison relates the following case of 
poisoning with the nitrate “ A man subject to water-brash took’ 
two drachms of the trisnitrate with a little cream of tartar by 
rainfatlrw for a mixture of chalk and magnesia. He , was 
imihediately attacked with burning in the throat, brown. v(^t- 
'.ing^ watery purging, cramps and- coldness of the'lim^,;8iffi 
pulse, -o^pd thmi withi mflaminatioa <3|,tba thmat, 



Msmnti. 



bi«oap^ 


[V<jl.it,No.7. 

dryn^ of the neiabiaBe cS tiie aos^, and 
luseotts meti^ic taste. On the third he had 
neathing> and awelling of the hands and face ; 
and sappr^cn «f i^ine was titen disoorered to have existed firom 
the first On the fourth day swelling and tension of the belly 
were added to the pre-existing symptoms, on tlie fifth day saliya- 
tion, on sixth delirium, on the seventh, swelling of the tongue 
and enot^lnas eelaigenient o( the belly ; and on tiie ninth he 
cnqiued, ^e urine continued suppressed till the eighth day. On 
imgtection ^ the body it was found that from the back of the 
munth to the rectum there were but few points of the alimentary 
canal free of disease. The tonsils, uvula, pharynx, and epiglottis 
wme gangrenous, the larynx spotted black, the gnltet livid, the 
stipiach very red, with numerous purple pimples, the whole in- 
testinal canal red, and here and there gangrenous, especially at 
tiie. rectnin. Qhe inner surface of the heart was bri^t red. 
The kidneys and brain were healthy." 

" Oi^la found that tiie soluble part of fifteen grains of the ni- 
trate, when injected into (he jugular vein of a dog, caused im- 
nediatie giddiness and staggering, and death in eight minutes. 
He idso remarked, that forty grains mixed with water and in- 
insdOjOCd m the stomach, caused all the customary signs of irrita- 
tiem, dsath in twenty-four hours and that a great part of 
villoas coat of the stomach was reduced to a pulpy mass, and 
fikewise exhibited wveral ulcov. 

, '^.Simihir^Bt^tB were produced by the trisnitrate ; but a huger 
.was required. Two drachms and a half kified a dog in 
hours ; and redness and eroded spots were found in 

vf *»e* .* It has been principally eni|doyed in those 

atS^ons of the stomach which are unaccompanied by 
XQfgMlc,, disease, but which apparently depend on some 
dhM^ed the nerves of this yiseus ; and hence the 

remedy is referred to its supposed action on timse ! 
it ^ been partieularly used and foconunendsd^ to relieve 
jB^|sti^yn|a mmiip of the stomach, to allay tiickneos and 
iw f lemedy to pyrom cir waterrbroab. in the 
' form oiif'U'poiu^r, . in 'dotm .of 
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the patient rarely fails to obtain marked benefit from its use. 
Dr. TheophUus Tompson recommends it in doses of fi?e grains, 
usually combined with three of gum arabic and* two of magnesia, 
given every four or six hours, in the diarrhoea ^ accompanying 
phthisis^ He thinks that, both in eflScacy and safety, it sur- 
passes our most approved remedies for that complaiut. 

It has also been adiministered in intermittent feVer, and in 
spasmodic asthmtt. Hahnemann has recommended a portion to be 
introduced into a hollow tooth, to allay tooth-ache. I have used 
it, with advantage, in the form of ointment, applied to the septum 
nasi, in ulceration ot* this part, and as a local remedy in clnonic 
skin discases.'^—PewV/?.. 


Concordances. 

Moral wnd iiUdUctucU faculties. — Alum. aur. belt carb-an. fcrr. graph, 
ignat. plat. zinc. 

Seat of the disea8€s,‘--Aeon. am* are. bell. bry. calc. cham. chin., cocc. helL 
lONAT. l^c. mere, n-vom. phosph. ph-ac. ruLS. sec-corn. sep. s^iong. stann. 
sulph. veratr. 

Morbid states and sensations. — Ars. BELL. bry. cale. eaust. chin, colch. 
diilc. KAU. lyc. mere, natr-mur. mvom. oleand. puls. rhus. sabin. sil. 
siram.. staph, sulph. 

Arg. cycl. 

(S^n.^ani. ars. bdL bry. calc. caps, caust. kalL lack. led. lyc. mere. 
measer. u-vom. op. phosph. plat puls. rhus. sep. bil. spoug. staph, sul'ph. 

. Sleep <md dream*. — Ant-crud, bry. calc. caun. carb-an. carb-vsg. chin, 
graph, hep, ignaU kali. lach. lyie* natr. n-vou. phosph. puls. rhus. sabad. 
SEP. sil. staph.. SULFB. 

i’yrom.^Ajcon. am. ars. bell, mrlhveg. cham. cocc. byosc. kali. lyc. mere, 
n-vom. op. phosph. sep. sil. stann. sulph. 

Tme. — Alum* ant-crud. beU. cantk ignat lye. selen. siT. staph, thuj. 
Emesrbatwm.^As*i. aur. CAP8. con. cycl. droa dtde. eaphorh. ferr. 
mgs. magn-mwr., men. mosch. plirac. plat. PULS, rhodod. rhus. sabad. samb. 
SEP. stroni. tar. valer. verb, viol-tr. 

^ Con/cordcatces in general.-^ Aeon, am, abs. BELL. (try. calc. paps, carb- 
veg« caust. chin. cocc. pon. cycl. dale. ferr. ionat. kali. lach. led. ltc men. 
mere, n-vom. op. phosph. plat PULS. rhus. sabad. SEP. sil. stann. sta^. 

SULPH. 

AntidoteL^Cok. caps, (n-vom.) 

Hahnemann^ s Preface. 

Dissolve wim of this easily fusible> brittle, reddish^whiie ^tal 
nitric until this is saturated ; drop the solution, 









injta idbottb fifty, or <me btmdred times its bulk cf 
pim in^, aad stia: it vdl ; in a couple ttf hturs a white Be(ii> 
menl^ ijbe .oxyde oS Bismuth, will be discovered at the bottom of 
the vessd,- whidi is freed from the< superincumbent liquid by 
poming tins off with great caution ; this being done, the same 
qmmtii^^of pure water, mixed with a few drops of Kali, is again 
adddl, afd water and sediment are well stirred up together. In 
a ftw. h^rs. the sediment forms again, and is again freed from 
the %i^d,in .the afore-mentioned manner. The remaining salt 
is spread on blotting-paper for Ihc purpose of drying, to 
facilitate which, blotting-paper pressed down by weight, may be 
laid over the salt. This carefully dried oxydc is then triturated 
in the known fashion, and a very small portion of the ^part of 
a grain given at a dose. 

In the following series of symptoms, some of the important 
uses of this drug in the treatment of disease are shown. Symp- 
toms, Nos. 26, 43, and 46; show that the praises which Odicr; 
Carminati, Bonnat and others, bestow upon the oxydc of Bismuth 
in certain forms of pain or pressure in the stomach, ' or the power 
whitdi Odiw ascribes to Bismuth in palpitation of tfae-heart, are 
founded upon the homoeopathic relation which the drug has to 
these diseases. 

Ihe homoeopathic character of Bismuth in the treatment of 
those diseases, shows why the method of alloeopathie physicians, 
to give I, 2, 6, or even 12 grains at a dose, .four or five times' a 
day, in ihose affections,' should be condemned ; from ignorance, 
th^ were in Ihe habit of exposing the lives of their patients. 

^ I said above, and I so from long and most ctneful 
observa^n, wherever Bismuth is homceopathically indicated, one 
^gledCBe of a small portion of of a grain is sufficient to 
effect a care. 

t ' Paihogeneiie Symptom. 

'-Hind:*-' -/ ■ 

. Itost^ iU-humor : every thing is contrary to him ; at timto 
Im a^to hunBclf, at times he lies down, at times he wa||kB about, 
but he jfmin^B only, a^ short while .in. tlm position. he'tiukef^, bn 
aheh^t of its disagreeable to him. y 

. : t^’ w&i^ he #bu Veiy stiD, and ^ unwilling 
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He is peeidsfa^ and ditaatii^ed mth liis condition ; he com> 
phuna.aboat it. 

He alternately commences one thing, and then another, with* . 
out fimshing any. 

Solitude is intolerable to him. 

Head:-— 

Vertigo, sensation as if the brain were turning in a circle. 

Vertigo : sensation as if the anterior half of the bnun were 
turning in a circle, several times a day, for some minutes. 

Obtusion of the head. 

Heavy, oppressive, painful weight in the forehead, especially 
. above t^ root of the nose, and in both temples, when sitting. 

Pressure and sensation of weight in the forehead, more violent 
during motion. 

Pressure and sensation of weight in the occiput, more violent 
during motion. 

Hard pressure in both temples from within outwards, unalter- 
ed cither by motion or contact. 

Dull, pressive drawing in different parts of the head, more 
violent daring motion. 

Dull, pressive drawing in alternate parts of the head. 

Dull, cutting pain in the brain, beginning above the right 
orbit, and extending os far as the occiput. . 

Boring pain from within outwards, at times in the right, at 
times in the left frontal eminence, at times in both at the same 
time. 

Tearing pressure in the right temple, internally, but more 
externally, increased by pressing upon the part. 

. Darting, tearing pain in the whole of the occipital bone ; it 
is the most violent close to the parietal bone. 

Eyes:— , 

Tearing pain in tho fordiead above the internal canthus of 
tiie right eye, and in thb bottom of the orbit: 

Pressure on the right eyeball from before backward^ ahd froid 
below upwards. * 

Gum in both canthi. 

Mutiness be&in the ayes, with sthpefaetion. 

... Idyid Qosiaplexion, blue border around the eyes ; the faatnim 
' are i|nite disdgjired as if he had been very sick. [ 
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.. Freg^ure on the right s^goom, retoriung ngnlaily »t dwrt 
httemis, anohasged by contact. 

Drawing pressure in the external meatus of the left ear. 

Tearing and pressure in the outer cartilage of the ear, dis- 
appearing when pressing upon the parts. 

Month:— 

White^coated tongue in the evening, without either heat or 
thirst. ' 

sweetish-sour taste on the back part of the tongue. 

Great thirst tae cold drinks in the evening, without any heat. 

, Stomaeh:— 

Nausea at the stomach ; he feels as thwigh he would vomit > 
especially violent after a meal. 

Pressure in the stomach, especially after a meal. 

Violent eructations, of a foetid cadaverous smell. 

Violent retching. 

Vomiting, violent, horrid. 

Vomiting of brownish substances. 

Slight nausea, pressure at the stomach passing over into a 
burning pmssure in the frontal region, vertigo with humming 
in the ears, redness of the conjunctiva, and quick, rather bard, 
small pulse. 

Inclination to’ vomit and actual vomiting, with Oppressive 
anxiety, small pulse, vertigo and prostration. 

Rq[iea^, easy vomiting of bile . 

Ea^ vomiting of bile with empty eructations and nausea. 

Vomiting and diarrheea, with gagging and burning in the 
throat. ^ r , 

Violent, convulsive gagging and inexpressible pain in the 
stouarii. . ' 

^pression of the stomach which passes over into a burning. 

Trputilnooine pressure and burning in the region of the stoniach 
and mtei;wnrd8 emission of a quantity of flatnlenco frmn the 
stottuu^. ‘ ‘ 

Pcesiure ' in iho stomach, vertigo, headache, partienlarly in 
the fmtid r^on, redness of the eyes, and dimness of sight; 
with jnnldl, oentiracied, rather hard, frequent pulse, elevated 
';t^mperiiktHfre. the bedy> white-coatetT tongde> loite , of appeti^ 
.'‘lyritt, ■' ■ " , 
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Oppnssion'of the stomach and cfoHck pains, with emission of 
a quantity of wind from the stomach, loose bilious stool. 

Inflammation of the stomach. 

Fressnif in the stomach, especially after a meal. 

Burning* fn the stomach. 

' Cardia%ia. 

Abdonmn and Stool:— 

Loud gtimting in the right side of the abdomen, when stand* 
ing. 

Qrunting ii| the abdomen, without any sensation. 

Painless rumbling in the abdomen. 

Frequent emission of flatulence. 

Uncomforlablo feeling in the abdomen, with pressure in alter* 
nate places. 

Pinching pam in the abdomen, in alternate places, with 
gprunting and rumhhng. 

Pinching pressure in the alidomen, and rumbling, with tenes* 
mus ; sensation as if he would go to stool. 

Tenesmus, in the eyening, without any evacuation. 

Evacuation of a cadaverous smell. 

Diarrhoea, watery. 

TTrinary Organs:— 

Frequent and copious micturition ; the urine is watery. 

Retention of urine. 

Omiital Organs:- 

Aching, of the rig^t testicle, more violent when touching it. 
Pollution at night, without any voluptuous dreams. 

Chest:- / 

Fine Bting*ings in the middle of the sternum, unaltered either 
by inspiration or expiration. 

Tearing around and by the side of the left nipple. 

More or leas violent aching in :1he right half of the chest, near 
the stenuim, . at a small . spot, unchanged by inspuration or ex* 
piratimi. 

l^^axd pressure near the left nipple, between the nipple and 
the sternum. ; ^ 

Clawi^ athe in the region of the dhqphn^, ttanByem% 
t^hi^h thfrchest, wh^ w^ng. . 

teaiiag stitches in t^e region of both nipples, 
l^ ltt ^mipenor sdrfimer<^ the lungs, and the 
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chest), sometimes increasing in violence during cither inspira- 
tion or expiration. 

Pinching stitches in the region of both nipples, unchanged by 
inspiration or fflcpiratidn.) 

Violent beating of the heart. 

Doll lancinations and tearings in the region of the last 
ribs. 

Intermittent stitches near the last false ribs, at their union 
with the doml vertebris. 

Back and Feck:-' 

Pidn in the left side of the back when sitting, os if one had 
stoo^^ too bng. 

■ Sharp pressure on the upper border of the right scapula and 
the clavicle. 

Tensive pressure on the ri^t side of the neck, near the cervi- 
cal vertebra), both when in motion and at rest. 

Sensation of jactitation of the muscles in the right side of the 
neck. 

Superior Extremities:— 

Tearing and pressure in the right shoulder-joint. 

The arms are bluish, low, weak and languid. 

Contractive, spasmodic pain in the anterior muscles of the left 
upper arm, when the body is at rest. 

(Spasmodically) contractive tearing in the muscles of the 
right arm. ^ 

Paralytic pressure op the fore-part of the right upper arm. 

Hard pressure on the left fore-arm, more in the lower and 
outer part. 

Paralytic tearing and pressure of the right fore-arm, towards 
the outer side, at times more in the upper, at times in the lower 
part j the pain went off duri]%- motion, and by contact. 

Paralytic weakness and faintlshness of the right arm. ’ 

Incisive tearing in the lower muscles of the right fore-arm. 

, Groaning pain in the bones of the left fore-arm, as if they 
were bruis^, . . / 

* Paralytic tearing and pressure in the right fore-arm, especially 
in the carpal btmes. ’ . 

Tearing in the right carpal bones^gdn^ off during morioh: > 

W)Bak ^ling in the hahd, a« were not able to ImH ^e 

fabled. v 
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Intensely tearing pain around the styloid prbcess of the radius 
as far as the muscles of the hand, most violent in the process 
itself. 

Violently tearing pain in the left carpal bones. 

Tearing pain in the metacarjial bones of the right index and 
middle finger. 

Itching tearing and pressure of the styloid process of both 
ulnsB, inducing one to scratch. 

Fine tearing in the posterior joints of the left fingers. 

Pressure and tearing in the tips of the fourth and fifth finger 
of the right hand. 

Pine tearing in the tips of the fingers of the right hand, 
especially under the nails. 

Intermittent, fine tearing in the ball of the right thumb. 

Inferior Bstremities;— 

Intermittent, hard pressure over the left knee-joint, in the 
lower part of the thigh, on the outer side, left unaltered by 
motion or contact. 

Drawing, from the middle of the calf and the anterior side of 
the left leg down to the foot. 

Corrosive itching near the tibise and in the dorsa of both feet, 
near the joint, becoming more violent by scratching ; he has to 
scratch himself until he bleeds. 

Drawing, near the external malleolus of the right foot, going 
off by motion. 

Tearing pain below the external malleolus of the right foot, 
every paroxysm terminating at the tendo-achillis. 

Pressure and tearing between the two last metatarsal bones of 
the left root, close to the toes, while sitting. 

Fine tearing in the left heel. 

^ Tearing pain in the right heel, near and in the tendo-achillis. 

Pressure and tearing in the tip of the big toe of the right foot. 
hereSl^^^ tearing in the posterior joints of the left toes, 
and Sleep:— 

form a depression of strength, 

a^d dese^ working, an excessive drowsiness assails him—he reads 
yic are ; he had to lie down, and fell asleep 

fromquarl^y^ having vivid and confused dreams^ in the 

gi^ound of tl 
lion hfi^ 

tiiose ve^: ypWg 
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^ Exeessiye drowsiness^ a few hours after rising^ ; but he was 
i unable to take his usual siesta from want of sleep, for several 
’ days. 

Violent startings in the evening, when slumbering, as if he 
fell down. 

Frequent waking*, at night, from his sleep, as if started by 
fright. 

j Vivid, j^ious dreams at night. 

; Nighb-sleep disturbed by lascivious dreams, frequently accom- 
j pained by pollutions, sometimes without any. 

‘ At night he lies on his back. 

Frequent waking, at night, with lassitude. 

lever:— 

Flushes of heat over the whole body, especially on the head 
and chest, without any chilliness either before or after ; -early 
ill the morning, shortly after rising. 
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THE EARLIEST MARRIAGEABLE AGE. 

In private conversation and public discourse young Bengal has 
ssiduous in showing oiF his enlightenment by lamenting 
l&r the evils which teem in his unfortunate countiy. Of these 
evils that which has furnished material for the loudest talk la 
early marriage. As usual with young Bengal^ we have had 
hitherto talk and nothing more. The monster custom^ whkh 
has enervated our race so that, from having been one of the 
strongest, we are now the weakest in the world, has defied mete 
talk. Young Bengal, no doubt because of his half-heartedness, has 
failed in making any impression upon it, and would seem to have 
dropped the subject in despair. 

Under these circumstances wo cannot but be thankful to 
Babu Keshub Chunder Sen for reviving the subject and attempt- 
ing to deal with it with his characteristic energy. The way 
in which he has proceeded with it strikes us as the very best, 
because it is the most prudent, we had almost said, truly 
scientific way. The question, strictly speaking, is not primarily 
religious but physiological. Its religious bearings must be deter- 
mined by the verdict of physiology. This Babu Keshub Cbundev 
Sen has well understood, and accordingly the first thing he has done 
has been to juldvess a circular letter to several medical gentlemen 
of Calcutta, requesting them to give their opinion on the condi- 
tions and development of puberty as observed in native females, 
and on the earliest marriageable age consistent with the 
well-being of mother and child and society. We publish 
under our Gleauinge the circular letter along with the replies 
thereto of the medical gentlemen addressed, and wc would 
express our opinion, that whatever might be the out-come of 
the agitation, there cannot be the slightest doubt that it will 
hereafter be looked upon as the first {)ractici|l turn, which was 
given to this most important subject. The opinions themselves 
form a most valuable contribution to the literature of* the subjebt\ 
a'nd deserve a permament recoid. v ■ ; 

We are sorry to find that the agitation met with opposition 
from quar^rs from which at least we didS^li expect it. The only! 
ground (if the opposition that we can discover is that the Sigita-v 
lion has enianated from Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. Some of 
th<^e yeryyptmgf^lEaen, who.^were hitherto loud> nay,.bqiajie?p^ in’; 
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decrying the evil of early marriage, are now found in the ranks of 
the opposition laughing at and ridiculing the very inquiry itself. 
We do not here allude to the opposition by the so-called A'di 
Brihmas to the Brdhma Marriage Bill as prayed for by the so- 
ealled progressive Brahmas. We allude to the silent and therefore 
more effedivc scoffing of neutral parties, who pretend to be more 
educated and enlightened than any of their countrymen. We 
medical men have nothing to do with sects and sectarianism. 
We gave our opinion on this momentous subject on true physiolo- 
gical grounds, irrespective of the manner in which they were 
likely to be received by particular sects or individuals. And it is 
really irritating to see that such a broad question, affecting the 
weal and the welfare of the whole Hindu race, should have been 
viewed by any from any other than the most philanthropic stand- 
point. 

It is beyond our province to say whether legislative inter- 
ference in such social matters is likely to be beneficial or not. We 
for ourselves hate coercive legislation. And we would leave such 
questions to be decided by the good sense of the community. All 
that we want is that the pernicious restraint, which is being 
exercised by a monstrous custom and a falsely-interpreted religion, 
be removed. 

The advantages of early marriage as urged by its advocates 


are 


1, That the marriage being accomplished before puberty 
is established, all possibility of sexual immorality is prevented ; and 

2, Facility being offered by it to sexual intercourse just 
when it ought to begin, that is, with the commencement of 
puberty, the intention of nature in the union of the sexes, namely, 
reproduction, is fulfilled, so that there would be no possibility 
of loss to the world from foilure of a single birth. 

These views seem to have derived no inconsiderable strength 
from the dicta of some crack-brained 9-ishis. Tims Vashist^ha 
*‘$ays^ 


'» "hi oommits the sin of foeticide, if his daughter, while yet unmani- 
^IkCnstMiates in his houses Such a vitgin is called a vjishali (a term of 
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And Pait'hinasM goes so far as to decliure tdiat, 

'f ^ f u afv a front -sttsw i ro i mfHsu 
^nra^Tii 

Before her breasts appear, a girl should be given in marriage. Both he 
who gives in marriage, and he who receives, a damsel after.the appearance 
of her menses^ sink to hell ; and the father, g^randfather, and great>graod’ 
father of each are again bom in ordure. Therefore should a girl be 
married at an age when she can go about naked. 

The objections urged, therefore, by tire advocates of early 
marriage against the abolition of the custom, are 1, tliat it will 
tend%> increase sexual immorality, and 2, cause a negative loss 
to the world in the shape of failure of birth. Hence parents that 
neglect to many their children before puberty are considered 
to be liable to the sin of murder of unborn human beings 
tliat might otherwise have been bom ! 

The iimt objection must be acknowledged to have some force. 
The intercourse of the sexes is a physiological necessity, and tii 
may be said that if delayed too long after the attainment oi 
puberty, it may become a fertile source of sexual immorality^ 
Our own statistics, it may be urged, point to twelve as the aver- 
age age at which the menstraation and therefore puberty com- 
mences in this country, and therefore it may be argned, the age 
of marriage should not be fixed higher than this. To this we 
reply, tiiat it is not early marriage by itself that we regret so 
much as early pubescence. Our object is, as indeed it should be 
that of all true .philanthropists, to endeavour to prevent tho 
development of early pubescence, which leads to such lamentaUe 
deterioration of race. And as we have shown, we believe, .co|^ 
clusively, that early pubescence is tiic result of early, maril^. 
We contend that by striking at the root of the latter wl" cim 
succeed in preventing the development of the former. So- tha|i 
the dread of the increase of sexual immorality consequent Upon' 
'ithe abolition of early marriage, is altogether groundless^ , ■' , , 
. '[Hiis dread is groundless for other reasons. The develophMnt 
' |f the sexual instinct, in the human subject, is not imii^ediately 
^nsequent upon the development of the physical signs of pubertj^ • 



That development is^ to a great extent, dependent upon moral 
training or education, and may be delayed or hastened for a 
considerable time after or before the menstrual function declares 
itself. ^ We have seen children, who have been born and bred in 
scenes of sexual immorality, manifest the instinct at an age long 
^terior to the first menstruation, and we have seen grown up 
females, if bo have been born of parents jealous of their children's 
mcnrals, ri^main unconscious of it long after the attainment of 
physical puberty. So that the objecliou to the abolition of child- 
marriages, if earnestly made, would look very little creditable to 
our social and domestic economy — would in fact show the rotten 
state of the moral foundation of our society. And this very fact 
would point to the imperative necessity of the radical refoBia for 
which we are contending. Early marriages have led to precocious 
offsprings, and this state of things must be done away with at once 
and without hesitation. And in fact, parents ought to be ashamed 
of themselves if they prove unequal to the task of watching over the 
morals of their children. Unless they can do that, they are 
unworthy the name of parents, and should not have made them- 
selves so — an argument in itself powerful in favor of the measure 
now being discussed. 

The second objection is merely sentimental, if not altogether 
“ puerile, and would seem to have been based, if at all, upon a mere 
i^periicial knowledge of physiology.^ A deeper acquaintance with 
it will succeed in removing it altogether. It is true that at each 
menstrual period there is chance of conception, but it is equally 
iarue, as was pointed out so early as in the days of Susruta., that 
tfee product of conception at an age, when the mother herself 
hte not . attained her full development, is hot likely to be a 
jlOjrma! human being. The object of Nature, in the union of 
the sexes, ife no doubt the production of offspring for theper- 
pett^taon qf the species. But in order that the species may bo 
truly peipetuated, it is necessary that the offspring should be 
l^thy. „^nd whatever therefore interferes with the production of 
;^l^y oi&priug must be looked upon as frustrating the intention 
; and th’er^ore cannot be regarded as the dictate of sound 

j^eli^on/ On tile contrary, iu our humble opinion, it should be 
only M lu^ciautiffc, but because of that, : as 
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Th^e only other objection that can be entertained ie that the^ 
contemplated abolition of early marriage being against a time« 
honore^ custom, ingrained in the mind of the Hindu community 
as having all the authority of religion, however false the 
connection between them may now be shown to be, will be attend- 
ed with serious social inconveniences, which it will not be possible 
even for enlightened and educated men to endure. It is not 
possible to effect a sudden change in the fabric and organization 
of any society, far less in Hindu society. We admit the force 
of the objection, and we are therefore afraid of the consequences 
of legislative interference, should the legislature consent to 
j^terfere. But we do not see any ground of its not interfering 
when the interference is for a particular section of the community 
and prayed for by that section. 

We would deem it a misfortune to the country, if the agitation 
inaugurated by Babu Keshub Chunder Sen be allowed to subside 
without its producing the desired effect upon the mind of the 
community, if the note of warning unanimously given by some 
of the leading medical gentlemen of Calcutta be unheeded. Wo 
know the disastrous effect the custom has produced in the shape 
of deterioration of race, and it will be culpable perversity on our 
part, if informed of the remedy we fail to apply it, through 
prejudice or pride. The generations that are being born under the 
present system of things in the eye of modern science, and even of 
our own ancient Ayurveda, are no better than abortions and 
premature births. What can be expected of such human beings, 
ushered into the world under such unfavorable circumstances ? 
How can they be expected to compete in the hard straggle for 
existence, not to say, for intellectual and moral superiority? 
Why talk any longer of education ? What can education do 
with such subjects ? Education is merely a directing power. 
But the energies and the forces must already exist in order that 
the directing power may succeed in leading them to healtby 
results. 

Our orthodox community, if they are consistent, ought t6 
yield and adbpt the contemplated reform. They ought no lon^ 
to rest on doubtful and suspicious texts, when tlj^ ' Verdict of 
common sense and pjiysiology is'backed by such high authoritfes 
as Mantt and Bhanwantari. In religious matters the ai|jtl|ppty 
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of Maou is ananimomly acknowledged to l>e above all. Why 
ihen iheould Yashist^a and Pait^hinasi have the preference ? If 
our orthodox: commuDiity really have at heart the extinction of 
the Hindu raoe^ they could not have invented a surer way Of 
aoeomplishing their object than what they have done in follow- 
ing the ensioni of child-marriages. But if they wisli that the once 
glofriops Hindu race should re-assert its place in the family of 
natioasy abiKmld contribute to the progress and well-being of the 
wfaok fauman race, then they ought to see by the light of science 
that ibe custom of early marriage is suicidal in the extreme. 
We therefore appeal to the patriotism and the pliilanthropy of 
ottr orthodox community. We appeal to their veneration for 
ibeir laairas. And we hope that they have not become dead to 
all flie high and holy instincts of human nature. We hope they 
Igay yet shake off the shackles of prejudice and superstition 
which have been lying heavy upon them and preventing them 
firom Kftitig up their heads in the atmosphere of inicll^t and 
taorals. 
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Gl'mwal lUcanfi. 




^ QLINICAL RECORD. 

A case of Tramiatic Tetanus; Eecoveri;. 

Under Care op Dr. M. L Sircar. 

Radha Nath, Hindu, a^ed 40, carpenter by profession, presented 
hiiubeJf for treatment on the 8th March, 1871, with symptoms of 
tetanus. He had the peculiar tetanic look, chietiy characterised by 
half-closed eyes and stiffness of the neck. There was partial look-ja^, 
\\nd rigidity and pain in the muscles of the back and the spine. He 
comjilained of not being able to masticate properly and of being 
unable to speak with usual force and distinctness. He had a wound 
at the tip of the third right toe. This was caused by the wheel of a 
carriage running over the toe and cutting off the toe at the middle of 
the first phalanx. This had taken place 15 days before admission. 
The tetanic symptoms wei*e first observed 9 days after the accident. 

The soft parts of the toe were in a state of gangrene. We prescrib- 
ed Lack 30. 

On the* 10th the patient reported some increase of the tetanic 
symptoms, and extension of the rigidity to muscles of the abdomen. 
The progress of the case was, however, not unsatisfactory. The 
medicine in the same dilution was therefore continued. 

On the 16th the patient was worse than he was on the 
10th, but still not so btd as such coses generally become. We there- 
fore changed the dilution to the 6th. From this time forth impixive- 
ment commenced in the wounded part as well as in the tetanic 
symptoms. 

The sphacelus separated on tlie 24th and the patient was doing 
veiy well. The tetanic symjitoms had considerably abated. 

The same medicine in the same dilution was continued till his final 
recovery by the end of April following. 

Remarks, 

This was not a severe case from the beginning. But there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that Lachesis exerted a considerable influence 
over the disease, arresting its progress and ultimately extinguishing 
it altogether. This is evident from the fact that the 30th dil, was not 
so efficacious as the Gth, which brought the cose to a successful 
termination. What induced us to select the drug in pi^eferenoe to 
others was the traumatic origin of the disease and the gangrenous 
nature of the wound. It is a routine pratice to try arnica first, but 
we have nevei derived any benefit from it, no doubt for the obvious 
reason, that arnica can never be homoeopathic to tetanus. 
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Dr. Nonnau (Kerens m. d. 

Dr. J. Fayr^^r, m. d., c. «. i. 

Dr. J. Ewaii, m. d. 

Dr. S. G. OhuckerbnUy, m. d. 

Dr. D. E Smith, m. d. 

Dr. T. E. Charles, m. d. 

Dr. (Jhunder Coomar Dey, M. d. 

Dr. Mahendra Lai Siitur, m. d. 

Tttiueez Khan, Khan EaliadcNm 

Indian Bsforx Association, 
1st Aprd, 1871. 


I have the honor to solicit tlie favor of your opinions on a subject of 
mat iin]>ort unco to the Native community in India. Theieisno doubt 
Uiat the custom of ]>iemature marna^’c, as it prevails in this ciuiutry, is 
injurious to the moral, soeiid and physical interests of the people, anil is 
one of the main obstacles in the i^ay of their advancement. Owing to the 
spread of education and ciilight^ied ideas the evils arising from this in- 
stitution are beginning to be perceived, and there is a growing desire to 
rek Njiy them. Those, however, who arc alive to the imporlauc^e of this 
I'eform, feel great ditHculty in determining tlic marriageable age of Native 
girls. It seems necessary, tlieref ore, that coinjietent medical authoiiiies 
shoidd be consulted in the matter, and their judgment made known for 
the guidance of the Native oommunity. I beg therefore resiieetfully to 
request^ you will be pleased, after a careful consideration of the facts that 
have oome to your knowledge, and of the dimatic and other iudueuces 
which govern the physical development of women in tropical countries, 
to state what you consider to lie the age of puberty of Native girls and 
their minimum marriageable age. 

Trusting you will kiudiy &rgive the liberty I liave taken in thus ad- 
dressing you. 

I liave the honor to be, 

* USNTLKMBK, 

Your most Obedient Servant, 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


[From Da. S. G. CHUcicEBBUTrr.] 

14, Cbffwringhtt Road, Ist April, 1871. 


' In reply to your letter of this date, I beg to say that the usual sign of 
puberty in a girl is the commencement of menstruation which occurs as a 
genera! rule m all countries between the ages of thirteen and fourteen 
wugh in some cases it may come on earlier or later. The best standard 
for comparison will be the Native Christian girls on the one hand and 
European girls on the other, for in respect of marriage they adopt the 
wane rule. 1 am not aware that there ia any practical difference between 
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tfiese two classes of girls as to the age of puberty. The Hiadii and Maho- 
medan girls, from the custom of enily marriage, atUin to forced puberty 
at an earlier age. This should therefore never influence our opinion as to 
what is the proper age for puberty under normal circumstances. 

But although menstniation may occur at 14 and fruitful marriam may 
take place at that age, tlie minimum age according to English law for 
marriage is 16 with the consent of parents, and a girl is not ordinarily 
supposed to be capable of being independent till she is 21 years old. 

There are various reasons for this practice, tlie prmcipaii object of which 
is to give a girl suflicieiit time for education, moral training, and ripe 
judgment. 

In the case of Native Christian girls the same practice is observed with 
beneflt, and I fail to see why any other practice should be adopted in the 
case of oilier classes of Native girls. It is a vicious motive that as soon as 
a girl menstruates she must be married. It is not done in any civilized 
<M)untry, nor should it be done here. The practice of abstinence which the 
deferment of marriage imposes on a gii'l is more beneiicial to mankind 
tlian its reverse, i early mairiage. 

S. G. CHUCKEEBUTTY, M. D. 


[From Dr. Fayreh.] 

Zrd april^ 1871. 

I liave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated Ist 
Afiril, 1871, and in reply to say, that I have much pleasure in giving you 
iny o])inion on the important subject concerning which you seek informa- 
tion. 

I consider that the minimum age at which Native girls should he mar- 
ried is If) years, and I believe it would be well, as a general rule, that mai*- 
riage should be deferre<l to a later pericxl, say to 18 or 20 years of age. 

The fact of a girl Imving attained the period of puberty does not by 
any means imply that, though capable^ she is fit for marriage, Physiolo- 
gi<*al science, common sense and oliservation all teach that an immature 
mother is likely to produce weak and imperfect oifspiing. Before the 
parent gives birth to a cliild slie sliould herself have attained her full growth 
;uid a much more complete developmeut and vigour tlian can be looked for 
in female children of 10 to 14 ye^irs of age. I am told that in Bengal mar- 
riages do freauouily ti)ke i)lace at these very early periods of life. 

X am s|)eakLng of the subject now only in its physical aspect,; of the 
other disadvantages, moral, social and domestic, I need say nothing. 

They are so obvious that they must forcibly present themselves to the 
notice of all the highly (aJucjitcd, thoughtful and intellectual uativcis of 
Bengal, among whom, it is to me a marvel that such a pernicious practice 
could have so long been pennitted to obUin. 

You have my most cordial sympathy in a movement which if carried 
out, will do more physically to regeneriite and morally to advance your 
countrymen and women than almost any other that your zeal for their 
improvement could promote. ^ 

J. FAYEEfi, M. D. 
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[From Dr. J. Ewart.] 

5^A Aprily 1871. 

I AM of opinion that the minimum age to which Hiudu women ehould 
be encouraged to marry, would be after and not Iwsfore the sixteenth year. 
But tiie race would be improved still more by postponing the marriage of 
women till the eighteenth or nineteenth year of age. 

JOSEPH EWABT. 


[From Dr, Chunder Coomar Dey.] 

152 Amhent Street, ^th April, 1871. 

In the absence' of all statistics, it is hard to say precisely when our girls 
ai'rive at puberty, but my impression is that they generally do so between 
111 and 13 years. 

Their minimum man'igeable age is I believe, 14 years. 

CHUNDER COOMAR DEY. 


[From Dr. Chevers.] 

Medical College, Sth April, 1871. 

The question conveyed in your circular of the 1st instant regarding the 
age of pul)ei*ty of native girls, and their minininm man iageable age, is 
certainly one of great piuctical iniport;ince, and you will see that I have 
thus regarded it in my woik on Medical Jurisprudence in India. The 
general opinion among Physiologists is that, all collateral circumstances 
except those of climate being equal, ail women would reach puberty at 
about the same age. If, however, there does j)revail in India an idea that 
a crime equal to that of child-murder is incurred whenever meustniation 
CK*curs previous to maixiage, it becomes difficult to obtain statistics show- 
ing the range of ages at which naturally Indian women would attain ]ni- 
berty. It would perhaps, be well .to obtiun some statistics of the ages 
at which puberty was reached by some hundreds of cai-efully brought uj) 
widows of c^tYcf-husbands. 

This has never been attempted, I believe, and such a bible would be 
valuable to ' science and of valid aid to the excellent puipose which you 
Imve in view. The Mahomedau law has frequent allusions to the priuci- 
pie that puberty sanctions man'iage, and, doubtless, Bengal would make 
a gi-eat step in advance, if parents would admit and act upon the rule 
that marriage allowed before the establishment of puberty, even should 
that change" be delayed until the 17th or 18th year, is contrary to the law 
of nature. Still this is not enough. It stands to reason that a wife ought to 
be a person whom the least observant would declare to a womair' and 
not au immature “child.” Tlierefore, if safe child-bearing and healthy 
oftspring are to be regarded as being funoiig the fii>}t objects of marriage, 
this rite ought seldom to be allowed before the 18th ye<|r, the 16th year .' 
being the minim urn age in exceptional cases. I shall be happy to com- 
municate wdth you further on this subject, especially should yuu be able 
to obtain the sUtistics which 1 have suggested. 

NORMAN CHEVERS. 


[From Dr. D. B. Smith.] 

I was much obliged to ,you for your note of the 1 5th and for the 4 copies of 
the printed Circiikr which you were good enough to send me. 
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With regard to the subject of “ Too early marriage,” I believe it to be 
one of great importance socially and politically. Unfortunately it is 
almost as difficult as it is important, inasmuch as its consideration brings 
us face to face with deep problems in physiology and political 
economy. 

It is no easy matter to get at the facts upon which arguments should 
alone hinge in such a matter. 

Thousands will no doubt confidently assert that the practice is pernicious 
to the last degree, whose judgment is based on mere hearsay, and who 
have never taken the trouble to go into the enquiry carefully. I am afraid 
that trust-worthy scientific observations and statistics as to the exact age of 
puberty are very scanty in India. Again the minimum marriageable age 
is not easy of determination. 

How is it to be decided ? I am myself inclined to think that it should 
(as far as physiology is concerned) somewhat closely correspond with the 
complete development and solidification of the bony skeleton. The exact 
period at which this occurs in India requires careful enquiry. Few men 
'(so far as I know) have juiid special scientific attention to it, and yet such 
opinions only ai'e of any reiil value. 

The early betrothal system and the bringing together of persons of 
immature age must be bad, as involving a disturbance of imperceptibly 
gradual sexual development and i\» lighting up, what in medical physiology 
might be called, an unnatural * £rythism.' 1 should be glad indeed to be 
familiar with and to understand all the exact social and religious grounds 
upon which the practice has been adopted and followed in India, and to 
read the arguments by which they can best be met. 

It appears to me that any attack made against an institution might 
ywssibly do more harm than good, unless it is very well thought out, 
determined and overpowering, and unless it rests upon masses of incontro- 
vertible facts and investigations of a precise scientific character. 

With these, I dare say, some good might be done, imrticnlarly if a 
number of leading and thinking men would biing forward some argu- 
ments. 

Tlie gi-eat difliculty apj)ear8 to me .to colle<;t facts of real value. I con- 
fess that at present 1 am personally not in possession of many such facts. 

But the subject is one which intei'ests me greatly, and 1 shall be only 
too glad if in any way it lies in my power to further the objects of the 
Cii-ciilar, or to assist you in the i-ectification of what is, 1 believe, one of 
the physical and social evils which teml to sap the vigor of Indian commu- 
nities. 

I shall be very glad if you will keep me acquainted with any thing that 
is being done in this matter. ^ 

D. B. SMITH. 


[FIiom Dh. T, E. Charlbs.*) 

Calcutta, 4tk Mag, 1871. 

The question .asked about the precise age at which girls arrive at puberty 
in Bengal is one which it is not jiussible to answer by fixing any given date 
;is that at wTiich puberty commences. Neither in this nor in any other 
country can puberty be said tf) arrive at a given date, as whatever date is 
taken, though it may truly represent an age at which many girls men- 
struate, must necessarily fail to include the cases of those who menstiiiate 
a year earlier or later, and constitute a class so numerous as perliaps to 
include as large a number as the one to whom the date chosen is. appli- 
cable. 

Smhruta fixes the date of menstruation in India at ‘‘ after the l?th 
year.” The enquiides of Baboiii Modusudnn Ooopto led him to believe that 
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menstruation usually began after the 12th year, or at the beginning of the 
13th year. 1 regret that 1 have not collected any statistics on the subject, 
and can only record my impression from all 1 have seen that both of the 
above authorities have hxea, the date a few months earlie^ than 1 would 
feel inclined to do. If I wete forced to name any single date, I would 
state tliat the vf the l^h year would more correctly repiesent the state 
of the case as liow met with in Calcutta. 1 would hiive it clearly under- 
stood however that such is only an impression, and does not deserve tlmt 
implicit coniidence should be placed on it. I have heard of very numerous 
instances of uieustniation occurring duiiug the twelfth year, and many 
during the eleventh. Before this &te menstruation is not rare, but still 
deserves to be regarded as exceptional, much in the same light, in fact, as 
similar cases are looked on in colder climates. 1 have heard of many girls 
not menstruating till long after the completion of the thirteenth year. 
Instances delayed till the completion of the fifteenth year are of such 
frequent occui^rence that I never regard them as exceptional. Instances of 
menstruation delayed till the 16th, 17th, and IHtli year are met with. 
Goodeve tabulated six such crises out of ninety instances', and a seventh 
which had not begun to menstruate at 20. 

I would beg to be allowed strongly to insist on the fact, that the begin- 
ning of metistruation should not be taken to represent the luarriageable age* 
li is true that talking generally, this may be said to be sign that a girl has 
amved at the age at which she may conceive. It is an undoubted fact, how- 
ever, that out of many gir ls living in the married stete at the time that mens- 
truation begins, very few do conceive for many months or even ytjai’s after 
that function has become established, i believe that though this event may 
be taken to represent cmm^ncitiy puberty, a girl ought not to be taken as 
having arrived at puberty till various clranges in her organization, which 
take place gi’adually and occupy a considemble }Hniod, have been fully 
completed. I have no data on which to determine how long these changes 
occupy, and therefore cannot assign any date after tlio first menstruation, 
OAi the one at which puberty should be considered as orjinpleted. 

It is also of great iniporUiuce that the fact should be kept prominently 
in view, that there is a broad distinction between the age at which it is 
possible for a child to conceivt^ and that at which it is prudent in a medical 
point of view tliat she should be allowed to become a mothei-. I have seen 
many mothers in India of fourteen, insUinces of emdy maternity are not 
inre ; but when I meet with a mother umler fouHeen, T look upon her as 
an exception, though Baboo Modnsuduu Goo})to h.'is tabulated live such 
cases out of thirty seven women among whom he made enquiry. Though 
I have seen so many mothers at fourteen as to look on the occurrence of 
maternity at that age as the rule rather than the exception, I uniformly 
regard such instances of early child-bearing iis a misfortune. I am fully 
(sonvinced that the evils attendant on child-bearing at such an early peiiod 
are much greater than wdieii the bodily frame of the mother has arrived 
at more i)erfect maturity, and consider that every endeavour should be 
made to prevent children becoming mothers at fourteen. Constitutions 
$}iattere<l by early child-ljearing ciinnot be made to apf>eal so strongly to 
the intellect of others who have not been Vitneases of the extensive mis- 
cluef caused, as figures calculated on a deiith rate. I should^ think it 
possible that by examining the death rate of young motbera, some very 
viable statistical datfi could be secured. Till some such exact informa- 
ticii becomes available, I may quote the fact that in France twice as 
mmy wives under twenty die in the year, as die out of the same number 
of the unm^ied,’* and state my belief tliat probably the injurious eftect 

,early child-bearing would be moie iqipareut fi-om Indian statisties. To 
fet" a luinimum marriageable age is so purely an arbitrary proceeiiing, that 
I firefer' to adopt the age of 14 yeais, as proposed in the Bill, and making 
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a few remarks on it, to attempting to assume aiiothei^ as a more iit limit 
In a medical point of view alone ti\e limit of 14 years, though probably 
suf&ciently low if only a few were expected to take advantage of it, I con- 
sider to be much too low when it is believed that the great majority of 
those about to marry will avail themselves of the earliest lawful opportu- 
nity of doing so. It would be improper to style a girl of fourteen as a 
child, but we would be equally far wrong in I'egai^iug her as a woman. She 
is in a transition stage, and while she is only developing into a womanhood, 
she is in a position as regards child-l)earing which is very far from perfect. 
The {practical effect of this limit will be to ensure that the young mothers 
will just be removed from the perhxl of childhood, which I consider to be 
a very great desideratum, but it wiU not place them withiu the safe period 
of adult age. At present I l>elieve the majority of the women become 
mothei'S while they may be said to be childi^u, and the proposed change 
will just bring them into that age in which tliey may with propriety be 
regarded as adolescent. (Jhild*beariug in the early stages of adolescence, 
1 regard only as little less injurious than during childhood ; and any re- 
gulation which would ensure that most young mothers would have com- 
pleted their fifteenth year is one calculated to do a great amount of good 
though stopping very far shoit of what might be done. I am distinctly 
of opinion that a resolute stand should be nuuie for the full age at present 
proposed, and would regard the relaxation of even a month or two as 
positive loss. Taking into consideration the present state of Native feeling 
on the subject, I have refrained from dwelling at length on the injurious 
effects of women bearing children eveu during ad<desceuce. When the 
present step has been attended with success, and the mind of the communi- 
ty has been accustomed to the change, it will then be time to try and effect 
further improvement. 1 do not know whether it would be just to expect 
the law to give assistance in the matter to a much furth<^r extent, but the 
leaders of thought and those whose iufiuence extends to guiding social 
customs should from the beginning strive to give the fullest prevalence to 
the idea that though tlie law sanctions the age of fourteen as the minimum 
age for marriage, medical coushlerationa unite with all others in deprecating 
such early unions. If tlie object be steadily kej)t in view and frequently 
dwelt on, a most imporUnt change will undoubtedly be effected on public 
opinion, and when im})lication in such an early marriage comes to be re- 
garded as a breach of good breeding, as it undoubtedly is araoug Western 
nations, the gain to the nation will be iiumeuse« Eveu among Orthodox 
Hindoo families, I am told that various causes have led to a postponement 
of the very early age at which marriages used to take place. 1 am told 
that half a century ago, a stroim feeling existed that marriage should take 
place at the age of eight, while about fifteen years ago, the age of eleven 
was deemed sufficieuuy young. Of late years a gradual improvement 
seems noticeable, as large numbei’s of girls do not marry till they are 12, 
and marriages' delayed till 13 are by no means very raie. Even should the 
religious belief of the Hindoo render it obligatory on him to give his 
daughter in marriage before menstniatiou begius, as far as I know there 
is 110 obligation which necessitates his allowing his daugliter to remain 
with her husband till she arrived at such an age that child-bearing will 
not prove exceptionally^ injurious to her system. I cannot shut my eyes 
to many difficulties which are in the waiy of eveu slow progress, but most 
of them can, I conceive, be got over, and as they do not depend on any 
medical question, I do not enter into this view of the subject. Two points, 
however, constituting grave and formidable impediment have come pro- 
min^itly before me while making enquiries to enable me to offer' an 
opinion; on the^ question. One lies iu a wide-spread belief that the climate 
leads to early menst^tiou, which points to early marriage, and the other 
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a similarly extended opinion that the climate causes an early development 
of ^xual passion. There is just sufficient truth in both these statements 
to lender it impossible to give them a full and unreserved denial, and yet 
so little truth in them as to render the arguments based on them entirely 
valueless. Menstruation in Oalcutbi is undoubtedly earlier than jt is in 
London, though the difference in this I'espect between the two places is not 
so great as is usually believed. The climate and other suiToundiugs of 
young girls may have some influence in leading to this result, but the ^eat 
cause which induces early menstruation is undoubtedly early marriage. 
The gii’l is forced into menstruating prematurely by the abnormal condi- 
tions under which marriage places W. 

Horse breeders are well^ aware of this physiological law, and owners of 
racing studs habitually take advantage of this natural law when it suits 
their purpose by confining an entire pony under the same roof, though 
separated from, the mare by pattition, when they desire that her ovaries 
should be forced prematurely into that condition which is analogous to the 
state they are in during menstruation in the h\unau species. 

I believe, in the young widow and in the girl kept separate from her 
husband, menstruation occurs uniformly later than in those living in a 
state of mari'iage. 1 am also of opinion tlmt the universality of early 
marriage has had a decided effect in determining the earlier apf>earance of 
menstruation, os it is well known that instances of early and late mens- 
truation show themselves regularly in special families and the age at which 
menstruation occurs may be regarded as in a great measure hereditary. 
A very large number of the instances of menstruation met with l)efore the 
thirteenth year, is capable of very easy explanation on the supposition 
of early marriage having caused their premature appearance. If marriage 
became generally delayed till menstruation had been fully established, I 
am quite sure that after a series of generations, menstruation would come 
on habitually at a later and later ^^eriod and much more closely approach 
to a Western standard. 

On the subject of the early development of sexual passion I wnte with 
great reluctance, and only write at all because 1 consider by not referring 
to the question, it will do more harm than by allowing it to enter into this 
discussion. 

I have long believed that the young Hindoo female is usually totally 
devoid of all sexual feeling, and special enquires on the point made during 
the present investigation have completely confirmed me in this opinion. 
Believing the alleration to be without foundation, I consider the fear 
of seduction grounded on H to be needless, and am convinced that such a 
miirfortaue befalling on any Bengalee girl of fourteen or fifteen years of 
age would depend on a train of events in which sexual pa^ion would hold 
as unimportant a place as it would do under similar circumstances in 
Spitzbergen or the Northern shore of Baffin’s Bay. 

T. EDMONDSTON CHABLEg. 


[From Du. M. L. Sircar.] 

1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your circular letter dated 
the let April, 1871^ and 1 have to apologize for the delay in replying to it. 

The subpeet mooted in your letter has been to me, for a long time past 
smd especially since have taken to the profession to which I hav^ the 
hotmr ^ b^dttg, — and as 1 believe it cannot but be to those of my country- 
ton who look Upon life beyond the mere surface of its pleasures and woes. 
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who havo acquainted tliemselves with the laws of its genesis^ developmeujt, 
maturity and declrae>--<)ne of the deepest concern and anxiety. And I 
must express to you my heart-felt tl^ks, as all true well-wishers of our 
country ought, for the initiative you have taken in the matter. 

Early lAarriage, in my humble oninion, is the greatest evil of our 
country. It has stood, so to say, attne very springs of the life of the 
nation, and prevented the normal expanse of which it is capable. And I 
am inclined to date the fall and degeneracy of my country from the day 
Angir^ uttered the fatal words, and those words became Law, or custom, 
which is stronger and more mischievous than law itself ; — 

5 I 

tffm ^ xiarewnr « 

TiTff 5^: I 

ft<r: II 

The girl of eight ^ars is Gauri (i. e., of the same elevated character and 
purity as Gauri or Parvati, the goddess Darga) ; of nine, Rohini (one of the 
wives of the moon) ; of ten (a simple) virgin ; of above that age, a woman who 
has menstruated. Hence the learned should give their daughters in marriage 
whenever they attain the age of ten, and they will not be liable to the fault of 
not marrying their «daughiers in due time. 

I do not know how such an absurd opinion came to be tolerated and 
received as the rule of marriage. I believe it was the naturid off-shoot of 
the morbid jcfilousy which was slowly taking possession of the Hindu 
mind and of which the final expression we have now in our own time. I 
hope the day has dawned for better things. 

Manu would seem to fix the earliest marriageable age of girls at twelve 
or eight ; — 

i 

?rre i 

A man aged thirty years may marry a girl of twelve, (if he find one) dear to 
his heart ; a man of twenty-four years, a damsel of eight. If ho marries 
earlier (than twenty-four) he loses virtue. 

We ought to remember that by this text Manu simply limits the 
minimum marriageable ajge of the male and the female. He does by no 
means prohibit later marriages. On the contrary, he strictly prohibits the 
marriage of a man of thirty with a ]^t 1 of less than twelve, and so on. 
He does not say a man of thiiliy may not marry a girl of a higher age than 
twelve. All tliat he says is that the youngest girl that a man of thirty 
can marry is one of twelve years. This is evident from his laying down^ 
in the same tex^ that a man of twenty-four may many a girl of eight. 
The spirit of this text would be better understood if we take it along with 
another in which he says * 

II 

The girl, though menstruant, should rather stay at (hl&\ fathers) home till 
her death, than be given away in marriage to one devoid of all exoellent 
qualities. '' \ 
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Now certainly this is a very positive iujunctioo, aud why should our 
cotumunity overlook or disregsra it ? Modu'b aiithority is aekuowledged 
by all to be higher Ihau that of Augixi. Why then should the latter have 
the preference in a matter of such vital importance^ and in which we have, 
as we shall see, corroboratory evidence of our Ayuir^a f 

We have not, it seen^, any means of .ascertaining what was the earliest 
marriageable age in the Vedic times, at least I have not had opportunities 
of satidying myself cm the subject. 1 therefore naturally turned to our 
ancient m^ical wiitiugs to se^ if the Hindu medical philosophers of old 
also sanctioned the unphysiological custom of early marriage. This search 
has cost me some time, and this is the reason, Sir, of the delay in replying 
to your letter. As as I have been able to ascertain, we have no men- 
tion of the age of first menstruation nor of the earliest marriageable age in 
Charaka Saimitd, perhaps the oldest work extant of Hindu m^iciue. But 
in Susruta, a work of equal celebrity and almost equal antiquity, we have 
distinct mention of the age when menstruation usually commences and of 
the age when it ceases. 

jf inrwr* 1 

The menstrual blood of females is also elaborated from tlie chyle. It begins 
to flow after the age of twelve years, and ceases to do so aft<W that of fi%. 

And more, we arc told the age before which tlie female ought not to 
conceive 

*r # 

If the male before the a^e of twenty>five impregnates the female of less than 
sixteen years old, the product of conception will either die in the womb ; or if 
iit Is born it will not be long-lived, and even if it lives long, it will be weak in 
■ all its organs. Hence the female should not be made to conceive at too early 
an agOr ^ 

there is no nabiguity. The opinion expressed, as to wliat should 
be the minimum age of child-bearings is decided. And this age is certain- 
ly h%her than what Angird’s dictum, if followed, is calculated to make it, 
and. wtiat is now actumly seen. In fact, the pa6.sage looks veiy like a 

K test ia^inst the evil of early marriage whicli had probably ah^ady 
^un to oe felt at the time the treatise was composed. 

As in the diiKsussion of this subject^ the question of the age of first 
mensiamation naturally comes to mind, and as it is commonly believed that 
this is the age which nature has indicated as the time when tlic opposite 
should be united in holy marria.^, 1 have been at some pains in 
ecfilecting statistics on the subject. The inquiry is attended with great 
di%uity, which you, Sir, as a Hindu, can easily understand. However, 
m shy iwr pants are all educated men and felt interested in the inquiry, 
pu their testimohy 1 can vouch for the accuracy of the faeja , which I have 
collected mid which I now submit to you. 
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a - -9 — 5 
9,- -9 — 5 

30. - -9 5 

11. - -9—10 

12. - -9—10 

13. 10 0 

14. — 10 — 0 

15. — 10 2 

1(5. 10 2 

17. — 10 3 

la — 10- (5 

19. — 10—6 

20. 10 — C 

21. 16 (5 

22. — 10 7 

23. — 10—10 

24. 10-10 

25. 10-11 

20. — 11 0 

27. — 11 — 0 

28. 11 — 0 

29. 11 0 

30. 11 — 0 

31. — 11 0 

32. — 11 1 

33. li _2 

34. 11 — 3 

35. — 11 — 3 


Nor y ni 

36. -11 — 3 

37. — 11 — 3 

38. — H— 3 

39. — 11— .3 

40. — 11 — 3 

41. — 11 — 3 

42. — 11 — 4 

43. — U— 5 

44. — 11 — 5 

45. — ll^^.C 

46. — 11 — 6 

47. — 11 — (S 

48. -11 — 6 

49. — 11 — () 

50. — 11 — 6 

51. — 11— 8 

52. — 11 — 9 

53. -11 — 9 

54. — IJ — 9 

55. — 11— 10 
50.— 11— 10 

57. -11—10 

58. -11—10 

59. -12 0 

GO.— 12 0 

61.-12 0 

62.— 12 0 

03. -12 0 

04. — 12 0 

05. — 12 0 

06. — 12 0 

67. — 12 — ^0 

68. — 12 1 

()9,— 12 1 

70.-12 1 


No. y m 
7 L — 12 1 

72. — 12 — 11 

73. — 12 2 

74. — 12 2 

75. — 12— 2 

76. — 12 3 

77. — 12 3 

78. — 12 3 

79. -12 3 

80. -12 3 

81. — 12 3 

82. — 12* 3 

83. — 12 — t 3 

84. - 12 4 

8.5.— 12 5 

80.— 12 5 

87. -12 5 

88. -12 5 

89. -12 6 

90. -12 6 

91. — 12 0 

92. -12 0 

93. — 12 (» 

9.1.-.12 — 7 

95. — 12— -7 

96. — 12^- -7 

97. — 12 8 

98. — 12 8 

99. — 12 8 

1( K ).— 12 — 10 

101.— 12 — 10 

102.— 12— 11 

103. — 12— 11 

104. — 13 0 

105. — 13 0 


No. y ftC*-. 

106. — 13 — -0 

107. -13 0 

108. — 13 0 

109. — 13 0 

110. — 13- — 1 

111. — 13 2 

112. — 13 2 

113. — 13 2 

114. — 13 3 

115. — 13 5 

116. — 13 0 

117. — 13 7 

118. — 13 — a 

119. — 13 9 

120. — 13 9 

121. — 14 0 

122. — 14 0 

123. — 14 (f 

124. -14 0 

125. — 14 0 

126. — 14 0 

127. -14 0 

128. — 14 1 

129. — 14 2 

130. — 14— -2 

131. — 14 3 

132. - 14 — 10 

133. — 15 -0 

134. — 15 0 

135. — 15 4 

130.-17 5 

137. — 18 0 

138. — 19 0 


Besides the above 1 38 cases in which the ages of first 7ueu.struation are 
given precisely to the year and mouth, 1 have been furutshed witli ad- 
ilitioual 46 eases in which the ages have’ beem given precisely as to the 
year only. Thus in four, the menstruation had commenced lifter the age 
of 9 years, in iiiuc after 10, in iliirteen after 1 1, in twenty-four after 12, in 
five after 13, in six after 14, and in three after 15. So that, altogether, 
we have 2 cases of iirst meiLstruation after the ago of 8 years, 14 after 9, 
22 after 10, 46 after 1 J, 69 after 12, 22 after 13, 18 after 14, 6 after 15> 2 
after 17 ; in 1 tifter 18. The following negative facts, which were fnruidi- 
ed to me, are worth nieutiuiiing, namely, in one girl above 13, in four 
alx)ve 14, in one above 19, and in one above 40, the function has not yet 
appeared. The lost two cases are no doubt quite exceptional, depending 
upon some undeteetod abnormality. On an average of all the cases tiie 
function begins after the age of 11 yeai^ anti 9 mouths ; on an average of 
tlie cases in wJiiell the^age is pi'ccisely given, the age in which it commen- 
ces is twelve years and one month, which may be looked upon as corro- 
boratory of that hud down in Susruta, if we take Susruta’s age 9s the 
average. But if we take the age laid down in Biisruta as the minimum, 
M'Jiuch is more likely from the language employed, then tve must come to 
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the Conclusion that the minimum age of menstruation has, since the days 
of Susruta, become much lower, a fact whicb demands serious cousideta- 
tion. 

As to whether climate, the degree of latitude, the position on the surface 
of the earth, the nature of the soil, and other surroundings have or have 
not any infiae icc upon the menstrual function, its first appearance, its 
subsequent regularity, and its final decline, is a question which may be 
still regai'ded as open to discussion. I do not think facts have been 
collected with suificiently scrupulous accuracy, and other circumstances, 
social and domestic, have been flowed due weight in the balance 6f causa- 
tion, to warrant any positive conclusion on the point. A superficial view 
of available facts would seem to incline the mind to the belief that climate 
does iniluence the menstrual function, delaying its first appearance in the 
cold and hastening the period in tropical countiies. After carefully 
weighing all the circumstances which might have a possible influence on 
the function, I am led to believe that if clinuite has any influence, it is 
trifling, not to say infinitesimal. There is no doubt, as our table will show, 
that the age of first menstruation here in Calcutta (I do not say Bengal 
advisedly) is earlier than in Loudon, but 1 am more iuolincd to attribute 
tliis difference to the difference of social and domestic economy that obtains 
in the respective plijccs. 1 have not said Bengal, because T have positive 
testimony that there is a striking difference between the ages of first mens- 
truation in town and country. Tlie earliest ages that 1 have quoted of 
early menstruation were in some of the rich families in Calcutta. And 
1 liave no doubt in my mind that high and luxurious living and early 
seeing and knowing of child-husbands and child- wives, favored by the an- 
xiety of fond parents to see their little ones become fathers and mothers, 
are the chief causes of the forced pulierty which wo so much regret in our 
female no less than in our male enUdren. 

It is but fair to say that this evil of early marriage has reached its climax 
only in the present day ; especially in lower Bengal, and more especially 
in Calcutta. The evil was till recently in Bengal, as it is still in the 
Korti^West, couutei'acted to some extent by a quasi-custom, by which the 
fulfilling of the actual rites of marriage, the actual seeing and knowing 
of child-husbands and child-wives, is prevented till after some maturity had 
been attained by both. With the progress of enlightenment this rigid 
grandmother’s discipline has begun to be disregarded, and we liave now 
true physiological man'iage almost immediately after the ceremonial one 
is over. It is therefore high time that we should eiideji vour, by the light 
of common sense and science, to set matters right by fixing the minimum 
marriageable age of our girls, consistent with the nornuil development of 
the offspring and the preservation of the health of the mother. 

The advocates of early nmrriage urge that the custom is nothing else 
than the expression of a stubborn necessity wliicli ha^ arisen from the 
fact of early pubescence in this country. X think, however, we are wairant- 
ed, by what has been already adduced, in concluding that early marriages 
have been the cause of early pubescence. The primary object of marri- 
age is no doubt the production of healtliy offspring, and physiologically 
'sjMiaking it ought not to be consummated before the ages when the off- 
spring is not caTculaied to b^ long-lived or healthy. The commencement 
of the menstrual functhm is no doubt an index to the comueticeiMnt of 
puberty* But it is a grave mistake to suppose that the female^ who has 
luot begun to menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. 
The teeth , are no doubt intended for the mastication of solid food, but it 
would be a grievous error U) think that the child, the moment he begins 
to cut his t^th, will be able to live upon solid food. Qur anxiety, on the 
Cjdlttnry, be that the delicate masticatory organs' are not injured or 
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broken by giving the cfaitd too hard food. So when we see a girl is beginning 
to have the monthly flow, we shonld not only anxiously watch its course 
and regularity, but should also watch the other collateral developments of 
womanhood to be able to determine the better the time when she can be- 
come a mother, safely to herself and to her offspring. For it should be 
borne in mind that while early maternity results in giving birth to short- 
lived or unhealthy children, it at the same time seriously compromised 
the health of the mother also. I can speak positively on the subject from 
personal experience. A host of complaints from which our females suffer 
life-long, or to which they fall early victims, aiise from early pubescence 
and early maternity. 

This view of the sl\.te of things imperatively demands that, for the sake 
of our daughters and sisters, who are to become mothei s, au<l for the sake 
of generations, yet unborn, but upon whose proper development and 
healthy growth, the future well-being of the country depends, tlie earliest 
marriageable age of our females sliould be fixed at a higher point than 
what obtains in our country. If the old grandmothcFa discipline, allud- 
ed to above, could be made to prevail, there would be no harm in fixing 
that age at 14 or even 1*2, but as that is well-nigh impossible, or perha])s 
Avould not be perfectly right and consistent with the progress of the times, 
1 should fix it at 16. 


MAHENDEA LAL SIRCAE. 


[Feom Maulavi Tumeez Khan, Khan Bahadur.] 

I really regret much tliat, owing to a variety of causes, I was not able 
before this to reply to your letter, legarding my opinion on the 
subject of the marriageable age of Native girls of Hiudoustan and Bengal. 

I might premise, that iny personal ex[»erience 8treugt>heus the belierthat 
a tropical region exerts an immense iunuonce iii inducing a rapid develop- 
ment of parts in both the animal and vegetable organization. A natural 
consequence of this is the eai’lier a[)pear;uice of indubitable proofs of puberty 
amongst tlie girls of India in general, thaii is the case with {versons oiE 
similar ages, but natives of different temperature of climate. 

Habits of life and usages of society are not without their influence on age. 
A girl» who is born and bred up in different, and perhaps, luxurious 
circumstances, will reach the age of puberty earlier Uiau what is likely to 
be the case in others, situated in oppasite and adverse circurnstmees. 

A Mahomedan girl, according to her law-givers, is considered to be 
“ Moo-ra-hek kaeo** i, c., aptx vivibas, when she is “ qureeb-ool-lia-loogh” 
f. d, approacbuig the age of pubescence. 

Experience and the laws both tend to establish the fact that in the 
tropical climates, this age is attained between the tenth and the thirteenth 
year. Although a girl may l>ecome marriageable at the age, but dictates 
of observation, common sense, and lastly biological laws cannot but lead 
us to the conclusion, that a female cannot be sufficiently mature for the 
fulfilment of the serious duties ef a wife, much less for those of a mother, 
at the extremely teiuler and early age ; and that where forced to do 
her delicate and hitherto immature organization becomes rapidly impaired 
both in health and vigour, and thus before slie is actually young, she gets 
old and decrepit. This exerts its baneful influences on hei* progeny. 
Speaking in a scientific and humane point of view, I might safely pro- 
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noimce that in coasideriDg the pro|)er age of marriage for a native girl of 
Iiidia» m ahonid not looi to the time when the signs of puberty shov^ 
themselves generally, but make it a point iAai under no cvcmutancea is 
a girl to be aUm^m to get married before she has attained the fuU age of 
sixteen years at the least; nor can tliere be entertained any doubt that were 
the consummation of marital rites deferred somewliat longer, it will tend 
to the iiuprovemeut of the individual and the progeny too. 

TUMEEZ KHAN. 


[Fkom Dr. D. B. Smith.] 

(Second Letter.) 

With reference to my former letter, ikted 17tb April, repuding 
the marriageable ago of Native girls, 1 again address you, wiili the 
object of stating that I entirely agree witli those high inoilical authuri- 
ties who have recently laid befoi-o the Indian Keform Association the 
opinion that, as a rule, girls in this country marry mucli too early ; that 
before completion of her sixteenth year a girl is physiologically imuiatuxe ; 
and that it would, in general, be very advantageous if marriages were 
defeiTcd even for two or three years later than this. 

Before the age specified (sixteen), a female cannot be said to be fully 
developed— either plxysicall^ or mentaily. Some parts of her osseous 
structure, which are csseutial to the reproductive function, are not yet 
consolidated. The first appearance of those means to be regarded as 
coincident with the most fitting time for marriage ; they merely indictitc 
th»? development of procreative power and a jx^ssible ciipiujity for concep* 
tion ; although, it is to be observed, that a female may conceive before 
she ^ ever menstruated, and also that infants have even been known to 
menstruate. 

The stomach digests, the brain elaborates thought, the voice gives utter- 
ance to such thought long anieiior to the time at which these functions are 
])erfomo<l with full force and in physiological perfection, and a similar law 
of Nature apixlies U) the sexual system of the female. She may present 
the initiative signs of womanhood without its being at all desirable that 
she should at once become a mother. When a girl l eaches the pubescent” 
or “ iniibile” age, slus may l)e said to have acquired the “ Vis Umeraiuliy* 
but it is a few years .after this that she arrives at what the Eoxnans calleil 
her Ptd^ertas Plem which is, physiologically, the most appropriate poi’iod 
for m.wiage. 

I am awOTe that certain physicians and learnetl writers have expressed 

difierent <>piniou on this point. Montesquieu enunciated the dictmn that 
" women in hot cliniate.s are marriageable at eight, nine or ten years of 
age”,-^^diug (what, under the assumed circumsbuices, is certainly much 
mom near the truth) tliat they are old at twenty.” Tlxe age of marriage,” 
safh Mr, Sale, "or of maturity, is reckoned to be fifteen — a decision sup- 
{lorted by a tradition ctf the Bropliet, althougli Abu TTanifah thinks eigh- 
the proj»er age.” Prichard's Natural Hislf)ry of Man, Vol. II., p. 65f>). 
Some physiologists believe that the c.atameniai function does not occur 
earlier In hot tlmn in cold climates. Mr. lloberton, whoso writings on this 
enbjec^ are well known, is a leametl exponent of this view of the case, 
i^jllt^sion to Ilk investigations may be. found in Todd's ^^Cydopotdia of 
^A’f^dtomy ami PhysiQl<>g^^--AH*-^^^Ue7wmtM\ Vol, II., p. 442, 
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The experience of Haller, Boerhave, Deman, Earns, Dewes and otliers 
were in support of a contrary 'c^inion. There can, I think, be but little 
doubt that temperature, mode of life, moral and physical education, do 

a ' ice decided variations in relation to puberty. The late Professor 
, Editor of the Eighth Editim of the Encyclo^dia Britannica, states 
that Podere observed a difference in this resi)ect between the inhabitants 
erf the warm, maritime part of Provence and the elevated valleys of 
Eiitraunes and St. Etienne, and that he himself (Traill) had remarked a 
similar difference in Spain between the children in the plains of Andalusia 
and amonjj; the mountains of Oataluna. (Outlims of Medical Jurispmdence^ 

p. 18.) 

Dr. Tilt compiled from tlie works of various authors a Table of the 
Periods of first menstruation of 12,037 4voineu, in hot, temperate and cold 
climates. The following are, briefly, the results anived at 
No. or Observations. Mean age. 

Hot Climates 666 13*19 

Temperate 7,237 14*91 

* Void 4,134 16*41 

Vrand mean of all 14*85 

The Table referred to is to be found in Dr. Tilths Work on Dkeases of 
Wmneny 2nd ediimiy p. 35. 

Menstruation has been found to be accelerated, amongst the Manchester 
Ootton-spiuners, by continual exposure to a high artificial temperature. 
The effects of high temi)erature in hastening development, and organic 
functions generally, v ei’e well demonstrated by Eeaumur’s experiments 
on rupee, and by Mr. Higginbottom^s researches on the metamor|)ho8is of 
the tadpole into the frog (Phil. Trans. 1850, p. 431, and Proceedings of 
the Koyal Society, Vol. XI., p. 632.) 

Those who desii*e to study fully the subject of Puberty, in all its bear- 
ings, should consult the writings of Bischoll^ Baciborski, Ooste, Pouchet, 
Bierre de Boismont, Whitehead, Arthur Farro, Allen Thomson, Boberton, 
Mayer (“ Bee Rapports Vonjvgav^\ Meira, &c., and different stmo^dard 
IVeatises on Medical Jurisprudence, as those of Beck, Orfila, G^er, 
Chevers, Taylor, &c. 

Allowing that it would be unphilosophical to endeavour absolutely to 
fix any purely arbitrary date for marriage in any country, I myself believe 
that a Bengal female, aiter the a^e of sixteen, may marry and bear healthy 
offspring ; whilst the same individual, at .on earlier age, would be very 
liable to beget children feeble in every sense of the term. 

I think we may even go so far as to say that too early marriage is 
inevitably bad, and radicaUy destructive of national vigor. Not so, it must 
be confessed, thought Voltaire^s friend, of whom he writes as follows, in 
lus IHctiormivre Phihsophique (Tome SixiemCy p. 131):-— “Un grand 
politique Italien, qui d’ailleurs etait fort savant dans lea langues Orientales, 
chose tres rare ehez nos politiques, me disait dans ma jeuness : Caro figlio^ 
aouvenez que lop Juifs n*out jamais eii qu^uiie bonne institution,— celleit 
d'avoir la virginite en horreur.” 

’The reason why the ancient Jews thus attached a certain stima to 
vir^ity, is ably explained, both on political and religious groimds, by Mr. 
Le&ie, in his “ History of European Moralsf Vol £., p. 112. Tlte srane 
learned author (atp. 118) indicates why it is that the views of priests and 
political economists are somewhat at variance on this subject ; the foriner 
Wieving that ^Uhe postponement of marriages, through prudential 
motives, by any large body of men, is the fertile mother of sin, whilst the 
latter opposes early manlage on the ground that ** it is an essential oobdf- 
tion of material well-being that the standard of comfort should not be 
depressed.” 
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I am inclined to believe tliat veiy early marriages in this country are 
mentally degrading as they are physiologically objectionable. It would be 
altogetlier unbecoming and out of place for me to enter iuco the subject 
of the moral objections to early marriage ; the more so as it is almost self- 
evident that the arjificial fomng of physical instincts, and the consequent 
unnatural stimulation of sexual passion, cannot be regarded as a mere error 
of judgment. It certainly involves a degree of depravity the considera- 
tion, of vi'hich may, however, safely be left to the “ intuitive moralist.” 

The medico-legal bearings of this subject iire most important, and they 
fall much more within the piovince of the physician. Only a few days 
ago, a girl aged deven years was brought to me, suffering from advanced 
Secondary Syphilis, which had been directly contracted by the pitiable 
child,— her pa^Uts being both healthy. The gill was in tears, and en- 
deavoured to conceal the truth ; whilst the motiier declai'ed her daughter 
to be mrgo intacta, — but it was not so- 

I earnestly hope that the thinking and good men by whom Native society 
is more or less led, may, in time, succeed in bringing about some change 
towards abolishing tlie prevailing custom of child-marriage in this country. 
The subject deserves most earnest consideration ; and it is one, the import- 
ance of which should continually be impressed on the minds of the i)cople 
by all those leaders of thouglit who sj^ak with authority amongst their 
counti^en and who may have it, more or less, in their power to regulate 
prevailing opinions or te modify the social usages of the country. It may, 
1 think, without any exaggeration or cynicism, be said that the present 
Bjrstem of early marriage in Bengal panders to i)assion and sensuality, 
violates the requirements of nature, lowers the genenU standard of f>ublic 
liealth, lessens the average value of life, takes greatly from the general 
interests of existing society, and allows a present race to deteriorate both 
to its own disadvantage and to the detnment of future generations. The 
results of reform in this direction would undoubtedly be of great import- 
ance. As I said in my former letter, however, the medical arguments 
against early marriage ought to be much more precise and cogent thim any 
that have yet been adduced. Physiological observations on the subject 
have neither been extended nor have they been recorded with enough of 
care. The importance of a broad social question of this kind ought, in 
great measure, to be determined, and the scientific arguments relating 
to it groiuxde^, on a fixed and sound philosophical basis, for I believe the 
saying to be a true one tliat no mere tlieory will ever throw down ancestral 
tmditions. 

Mr. F. G. P. Nelson, in the Preface to his valuable “ Contributtons to 
Vital indicates, as ''an immense field which still remains unculti- 

vated,” even in .England, the investigation of the following questions : 

'' The inflaence of age at marriage oh the fruitfulness of the maniage. 
The itkfinence of age at marriage on the mortality of children bom there- 
^heih^uenceof age at marriage on the sex at issue, and al^on 
the mortality of tbe first, second and third bom, as well as on each 

subsequent bi^ in consecutive order.” 

^ 1 observe tHat the Editor of the liidian Medical Gazette has, in his last 
issue, oommented somewhat derisively (one might almost say— "with 
. plettUful Jaok of politeness’O on the present movement of the Indian 
Association, regarding the marriageable age of Native girls. This 
is;to be regretted^ even although the home-thrusts are playfull 

"It seems to os that if the educated and enlightened Native gentlemen 
referred te by out reformers were anxious for the solution of a problem 
^ this they would hardly seek for advice on the subject frohi medi- 
d^^l^tilioners ; evid^tly questions of this description must and always 
^ tbe^d society, guided by common sense, ratl^ 
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by physicians and pbilOBOuhera We all know the answer of the ^wise 
man’* quoted by B^n when asked when a man should marry-^^ a young 
man not yet, and eldermen not at all/ and we doubt not the members of 
the Indian ^form Association have received some such prudent answer 
from the professional men they have consulted regarding the marriageable 
age of their daughters/’ 

Such is the sententious ruling of the Medical Gazette, 1 can only hope 
that “our reformers’’ may survive such admonition and censure, and that 
they may live to prove that they are truly in earnest in this matter. 

With all due respect for the opinions of the Medical Gazette, 1 presume 
to think that the members of the Indian Bcform Association may vety 
well be pardoned for asking-'(in connection with such a subject as that of 
early or late marriage)— “What are the teachings of Physiology seeing 
that true facts and sound principles last for ever, whilst individual opi- 
nions and conventional cu^oms are liable at any hour to change. It eveu 
appears to me natural and reasonable that they should have put this ques- 
tion to professional men. whose special business it is to investigate such 
subjects,— men who have sometimes very flatteringly no doubt been c^l- 
ed ^^Minietri et interpretes jVaturce^—vrhona duty and privilege it is to raise, 
by every possible means, the general standard of h^th and happiness, 
and who may, therefore, without any offence be "appealed to in questions 
affecting the science of population, and the popular bearings of medical 
knowledge. 

Although this letter is already too long, I cannot refrain from addini^o 
it a c^uotation from the lectures of a learned American Professor ^r, 
Meigs of Philadelphia) whose writings on the subject of Puberty are most 
interesting and philosophical. Apropos of the" wisdom or otherwise eff con- 
sulting medical practitioners on social subjects, he writes ; — 

“Fhysiciaus are the health oflicerri^of society. I would that they as a 
body were awake to tlie importance of so guiding the public mind on idl 
topics connected with the conservation of health, as to exert the whole in- 
fluence of the profession, a great influence, in impressing upon the public 
mind, clear and sound notions in regard to those hygicnicuses and a{^Iian- 
ces which the public either know not or overlook perhaps in the hurry and 
cares and embarrassments of the business and occupations of the world. 

“ A physician ought to exert the intellectual power which by his posi- 
tion in society he is presumed to possess in protecting society against the 
evils of ignorance on hygienic subjects. Forty thousand medi<^ men in 
the United States should not always allow their day and generation to pass 
away without leaving some signs of progress, and effecting some ameliora- 
tion of the condition of society, beyond the mere restorative iresults of their 
therapeutical prescription.” 

There is assuredly some work of the same kind for medical men to do in 
India ; and it would, in my opinion, be hard to instance any subjwt upon 
which they could more usefully bring their experiences and wisdom to 
bear, than upon that which relates to the discouragement of child-marri- 
ages amongst the Natives of Bengal. 

DAYID B. SMITH, M. m 

---Indian Mirror, 23rd & 2Cth June, and 17th, 19th & 81st July, 1871. 
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We have to tender our best thanks to the Editors of the 
following Periodicals for regularly exchanging with ns 

The Indian Medical Gazette. 

The BfitiehJoumfll of Homeopathy (H. Turner & Co., London). 
The Monthly Homeopathic ILemeto (H. Turner & Co., Loud^on). 
The United Statee Medical and Surgical Journals 
The American Homeopathic Oheerver. 

The Weetem Homeopathic Observer. 

The Homeopathic Sun/^ (We have not received this Journal for a 
lon|f time piist.) 

The American HomeopathieL 

The American Journal of Homeopathic Materia Medica. 

The New England Medical Gazette. (The Editor has very kindly 
sent US this very valoaJble Journal irom its commencementi for which we 
cannot be too thankful.) 

Ml Criterio Medico (Madrid). 

La Rrfoma Jfedt<!a.(Madrid). 

La Homeopatia (Bogota). 

The Indo-Muropean Correspondence. 

Hindoo Patriot, 

The Bengalee. 

The Indian Mirror. 

The National Paper, 

T%e Bengal Times (formerly The Dacca News), 

The Calewtta Beview. 

The Daily Examiner. 

Native Opinion (Bombay). 

The Englishman : Saturday Evening Journal. 

The Indian Daily News. 

. The Progress (Moradabad). 

The Soma Prahasha (Bengali). 

Education Gazette (Bengali). 

!ne Prayag Duta (Bengali). 

The Mala Bandhava (Bengali). 

The,6,ramvaria Prahashiia (Bengali). 

The Nava Fraiandha (Bengali). 

The Bamabodhmi Patrika (Bengali). 

Mamajfanam : Text with Bengali Ttanslation (pab- 

tiehing in series). 

We shall be glad to exchange with any Medical Periodical 
in the., world.' 


^ookS) &c., for review^ to be seht^ carriage paid^ to the 
iS^tor direct. 
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CHARAKA SANHITA. 

CHAPTFR. 5. 

And now we shall expound the chapter treating of food, &c., thus 
said the venerable A'treya. 

Each individual ought to lake a measured quantity of food, the 
measure depending upon the power of digestion. The best 
standard of the due measure of food for an individual is the 
quantity which does not injure the constitution and can be 
digested in duc'time. 

Hence iali »rR), shastika «(t5l, rice which 

matures in 60 days),.mudga (^'H, j)haseolus aurens), Uya 
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a sort of quail, perdix chinensis), kaplnjala (c^? lftii>^, fraucoline 
paitridgo), oua 3|t11> % kind of black deer), iasa (hare), 
. fSambha (hirge horned deer), lambara (a sort of deer), &c. — ^these 
edibl^ though naturally light (easy of digestion) require to be 
eaten in measured quantity. 

Again, cake, sugarcane and its products, milk and its trans- 
£>nnations, niisha (^^ meat of amphibious and a(|uatic 

animals, these being heavy (difficult to digest) should only to be 
taken in measured quantity (for digestion). 

Su(di being the case, the distinction 1)etween li^t and heavy 
food must not, however, be thought to be witliont reason. The 
light foods are composed chiefly of the wind and fire elements, 
and the heavy foods of the earth and water elements. Hence, by 
virtue of their composition, the light foods, being natiirally .pro* 
motors of digestion, are said to be less injurious, even when taken 
in qxcess. But the heavy foods, from their dissim.ilarity to the fire 
etement not being promoters of the digesting fire, become, when 
‘takim in exoess, the causes of excessive disorder, except when the 
4i^^ite power k sharpened jby exercise. . The measure of 
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food depends not only upon the power of digestion but upon the 
quality of the substance as well. Of the heavy substances^ accord- 
ing to their quality^ a third or a half is to be taken as the measure 
of satiety. 

Even light foods should not be taken to satiety, in order that 
the digestive fire may be kept burning ; because food, taken in 
due measure, far from injuring the constitution, gives strength, 
lustre, health, and long life. Of this, more in detail : 

1. Hence heavy foods such as cakes, and flattened rice (f^C^) 
should not be taken on a loaded stomach. They should be 
taken in measured quantity even in full appetite. 

2. Dried meat, dried greens, esculent roots of the nymphea and 
the water lily should not be taken as habitual food, because they 
are heavy food. Meat should not be given to those who have 
become emaciated through starvation. 

3. Casein coagalaied milk, pork, beef, fisb, card, 

misha, yavaka these should not be used as habitual ' 

food. 

4. Shastika, 4ali, mudga, rook salt, imlaka myrobalaa 

emblica), barley, raia*water, milk, ghrita (clarified butter), game 
(meat of animals taken in foi^t), honey, -othese may be tt^en 
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5. And tliose foods may also be daily taken which are calcu* 
lated to promote health ; and likewise those substances which 
prevent the development of diseased conditions, otherwise liable to 
spring forth. 

6. And now having for our object the health of the body, we 
sliall speak according to their qualities, of collyrium, &c. 

7. To keep the eyes in health, ^auviranjana should be used 
daily. And to cause discharge from the eyes, ras&njana should 
be used every 5th or 8th night. 

8. The eyes of such a person {i. e., who applies the anjan) will 
acquire strength, and especially be free from phlegm. 

Tht stipong (sharp) collyrium should not be used in the day 
time ; 

9. Inasmuch as the weakness of sight, already induced by the 
discharge (caused by the collyrium), will become more so by 
eicposure to ihe rays of the sun. 

^enee collyria, which cause discharge (from the eyes), should 
bo us^ only at night. 
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Hence whatever destroys pldegm is good for the eyes and 
makes the sight clear. 

10 Sc 11. Just as gold and the various precious stones and 
pearls washed with oil, cloth, and hair become clear and bright, 
so the eye of man by collyrium and lotion become clear-sighted, 
like the moon in a clear sky. 

12. ]EIarenuka (C?t^'^), priyangu, prithvika nigella 

sativa), kesira (•(flf C^**tiT)> nails appaj'ently a dried shell- 
fish), hrivera (^t^), red sandal wood, patra (C3W^t?)> cinna- 
mon, cardamoms, uSira (<K^). padmaka (»t^ ^t), 

IS. Dhyfimaka (IRR ^•l), liquorice, guggula ('55WW)» aguru 
sugar, good bark of nyagrodha (^, ficus indica) 
of urumvara («F« glomerata), of afivatthva 

ficus religiosa), plaksha ficus ipfectoria), and of lodhra, 

. 14. Vanya ^[]®1), sa^jarasa {^), musta {^^), saileya; 

(btaW), kamab (^), utpala irivcsta *esm). 
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5. Aud those foods may also be daily taken which are calcu- 
lated to promote health ; and likewise those substances which 
prevent the development of diseased conditions, otherwise liable to 
spring forth. 

6. And now having for our object the health of the body, we 
shall speak according to their qualities, of collyrium, &c. 

7. To keep the eyes in health, ^auviranjana should be used 
daily. And to cause discharge from the eyes, ras^njana should 
be used every 5th or 8th night. 

8. The eyes of such a person (i. e., who applies the anjan) will 
acquire strength, and especially be free from phlegm. 

Th< strong (sharp) collyrium should not be used in the day 
time ; 

9. Inasmuch as the weakness of sight, already induced by the 
discharge (caused by the collyrium), will become more so by 
exposure to the rays of the sun. 

Hence collyria, which cause discharge (from the eyes), should 
be used only at night. 
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Hence whatever destroys phlegm is good for the eyes and 
makes the sight clear. 

10 & 11. Just as gold and the various precious stones and 
pearls washed with oil, cloth, and hair become clear and bright, 
so the eye of man by collyrium and lotion become clear-sighted, 
like the moon in a clear sky. 

12. Harenuka priyangu, prithvika nigella 

sativa), kesfira (•ft^ nails apparently a dried shell- 
fish), hrivera red sandal wood, patra cinna- 
mon, cardamoms, usira padmaka 

13. Dhydmaka liquorice, guggula aguru 

(^^5? sugar, good bark of nyagrodha (^, ficus indica) 

ofurumvara (^g§ ficus glomerata), of a^vatthva (^5p^, 

ficus religiosa), plaksha ficus infectoria), and of lodhra, 

^ 14#. Vanya (C^>8^ sarjjarasa (^), rausta (^1), saileya 
(^^TSf), kamala (^^), utpala ^rivesta resin). 
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^alvakf (»rT»i^, «RTt, gum oHbanum^ boswellia thurifera), 
(iukavarha 

15. Th€se should be pounded and plastered over a stick of reed 
of eight, fing^s' breadth long. The thickness of the plaster should 
be of thel’ length of a barley-corn, the whole diameter of the 
plaster being of the thickness of the thumb. 

1C. When dried, the stick of reed should be taken out. The 
(hollowl stick of plaster thus formed should be inserted in a 
smoking tube, and then being saturated with oil, and lighted, the 
smoke thereof should be drunk* (drawn in by the mouth). 
This is pr&yogiki (i. e., may be used daily) and is beneficial. 

17. Fat, ghrita, wax, in sufficient quantity, and the varausha- 
dha, madhuraka (jivaniya gan) should be made into a stick of 
plaster and the cooling smoke thereof drunk. 

18. Setd ('ar<*t?tf«r5l). jyotismati yellow 

arsenic, red arsenic, aguru, cinnamon leaves and other aromatics, 
the smoke of these substances is useful as cerebral purgatives. 

(To ie contimedj. 

* " Ta tmoke’* is, iu Sanskrit, expressed by ** to drink smoke.*’ 
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BORAX, NATRUM BORACICUM. 

Chemical Composilion : That given by Hahnemann is not correct. 
The composition of the anhydrous salt is NaO^^BO^, that i.., 
one ecpiivalcnt of soda with two equivalents of boracic acid. 
Hence the salt is a biborate (not a sub-borate) of soda. Its 
crystalline form varies with the equivalents of water that it takes 
up. If only 5 equivalents arc taken up, it becomes ociokedral ; 
if \jsiUy prismatic. 

Old School uses : Besides being used as a local application in 
aphtha) of children, and internally as a promoter of uterine con- 
tractions, which Hahnemann mentions. Borax is also used topical- 
ly in several skin diseases and also to hemorrhoidal tumors, and 
internally as a lithonlytic, as a diuretic in dropsies, and also in 
amenorrhcDa. 


^ Concordances, 

Moral and intellectual faculties , — BelL calc, lyc, natr-mur. n~vom, phosph* 
rhus. sep, aulph. 

Se.ai of the diseases , — ^Alum. ajn. ars. asaf. aur. bar. hell, hry, CALC. 
carh-veg, caust, chum, chin, diilc. graph, hep. i[;nat. kali, lach, iyc. msrC. 
inezer. natr-mur. niir-ac. n -vom. petr. phosph. plumb, puls, rims, rttta. SEP. 
sd. spig, staph, sulph. 

Morbid states and sensations , — Aeon. am. ars. aaaf. hell, hry, CALC. 
carb-veg. chain, chin, graph, bell, ignat. kail. Iyc. merc. natur-mur, n-vom, 
PHOSPii. PULS, rluis. sep, sil. stann. staph, sulph. zinc. 

Qla'nds, — Bell. bty. igmt. jod. mere, n-vom. phosph. puls, sulph. 

Skin . — Bar. bry. adc. cham. grtxph, hep. Iyc, mere, uitr-ac. petr. rhuSm 
scill. sep, szL. staph, svlph. 

Sleep and dreams.— Ars. calc, ignat. kali, mur-ac. n-vom. puls, ran-bulh, 
sep. siL 
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Pijrmii . — A CON. liell. h'y, calc. cham. hep. nair-inur. n-vmn. rhm. veratr, 

'time.-- Ignat, kali. nitr. n-vom. ph-ac. rhus. thuj. 

Pixacerhatiom. — Aeon, amm. ars, bell. Iny, calc. caps. cocc. ferr. graph. 
ignat, jod. kali, LYC. mgs. m-arct. mang. mkuc. N-VOM. phosph. puls, 
EHU8. sabad. sep, sil. spig. strout. iulph. veratr. 

Cmcordamen in general. — Aeon, ars, bell. mr. CAXXj, carb-veg. chain. 
chin, graph, hep. igiWLt. kali, lyc, merc. iiatr-mur, N-YOM. petr. phjsph. 
PULS. RHUS. SEP. siL. spig. stapli. SULPH. vera.tr. 

Antidotes, — Chain, coff. — (Noc. acetum. vinum.) 

Ilakncniannls Preface, 

These salt crystals are used for soulderiiig aud for castings. 
The Venetians first imported them impure, Irom the East-Indies, 
where they are especially found in some of the lakes of Thibet ;• 
hence their name Borax F mcia. Afterwards they were sold by 
the Dutch after having been refined by secret processes. Lately 
borax has been prepared, by the French, by means of an addition 
of Natron, from a kind of crude boracic acid, found in some of 
the warm springs and lakes of Toscana, in the neighbourhood 
of Sasso. In 100 parts of borax there are 22 parts of boracic 
acid, 32 parts of natron, and 0 parts of water. Borax is, 
therefore, not entirely saturated with its acid, (acidum boraeicum, 
sal sedativum Hombergii.) This acid forms shining scales, 
a little sour, bitter, the symptoms of which are not yet known, 
although they must be very important. 

Borax has, for a long time, already, been used as a domestic 
remedy, against the aphtha: of children, and for the purpose of 
facilitating the labor-pains of parturient wombs. 

Antidotes : Coffea Cruda against the sleeplessness and tlie head- 
complaints of borax ; Chaimmilla against the painful swelling 
of the cheeks. JFine aggravates the symptoms, especially those 
.-of the chest, and vinegar- reproduces the symiitoms which had 
already been relieved, especially the stitches in the chest. 

Pathogenitic Spnptoms, 

Hind:- ... 

Great anguish, with great drowsiness ; the anguish increased 
until 11 o^clock at night, when the prover became giddy and fell 
•asleep. 

Anguish with weakness, trembling of the feet, and palpitation 
of the heart, (during the act of mesmerizing.) 

Anguish with rumbling in the body (? belly.) 

Contrary to his custom, he feels a good deal of anguish when 
driving down hill ; sensation as if his breath were arrested. 

The child feels anguish when dancing ; when rocked in the 
arms, it has an anxious countenance during the dov/nward 
motion. 

Dread of contagion. 

Easily frightened ; both he and she start at a distant shot. 
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Easily frightened ; lie hears some anxious screaming which 
causes all his limbs to be affected by the fright. 

The little child is mach frighten^ at hearing people clear their 
throats and sneeze. 

Irritable disposition during an important business. 

Very earnest. 

Low-spirited and peevish. 

Tlie child is jieevish, weeps and screamS; contrary to its 
habit. 

Very peevish at 4 o^clock in the afternoon, and vexed, although 
he was good-humored before ; he then rebukes people on account 
of trifles, for many days. 

Vehement, vexed, easily finds fault. 

Vehement, he scolds and swears at trifles. 

lie does not ieel vexed, and is indiflerent to things which for- 
merly caused him a good deal of vexation. 

At intervals the child cries very hard ; after a few minutes 
the child stops crying, and is then very friendly and smiles. 

Very cheerful, bright, affectionate, well disposed to any kind 
of lalxir ; in the forenoon. 

Want of disposition to work; he only does what he is obliged 
to, as if by force. 

He fritters away his time in the afternoon, f rom one business to 
another, from one room to another, docs not adhere to one object. 

Finds pleasure in doing his business. 

Occasional loss of ideas. 

He has to reflect a good deal, to know all that he b^s done 
through the day ; it takes him a long time to recollect distinctly 
whether he had been at a place yesterday or to-day. 

Head . 

Attacks of vertigo with loss of presence of mind. 

Vertigo early, when in bed. 

Vertigo in the evening, when walking, as if some one pushed 
him from the right to the left side. 

Giddy, with fulness in the forehead early in the morning, so 
that he instantly loses his good humour. 

Vertigo and fulness of the head, on ascending a mountain or 
a stair-case. . 

Fulness in the head, and j>ressure round the eyes, as if the 
eyes were held fast, so that they can scarcely move. 

Fulness in the head and pressure in the small of the back, 
when sitting ; at the same time sense of sleepiness in the ej os. 

Fulness in the head early in the morning, with want of clear 
ideas and presence of mind, so that he was unable to perform 
any kind of mental labor, nor has he any desire for it ; after 
walking in the open air he 'felt better ; but afterwards he felt a 
great weakness in the feet and joints. 
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Heaviness of the head^ (first days) . 

Light, bright head. 

Headache on the top of the head, and in the forehead, in the 
evening. 

Headache, with obtusion of the whole head, and stitches in 
the left ear, in the evening. 

Headache in the forehead, with stitches in the left ear, and in 
a hollow molar tooth of the left side, lower row, in the evening. 

Headache all over, with nausea, inclination to vomit, and 
trembling of the whole body, early in the morning, at 10 o^clock ; 
this symptom appeared in two females at the same time*. 

Pressive headache over the eyes, going off soon, when walking 
in the open air. 

Pressure over the eyes from time to time. 

Dull pressive headache early in the morning, especially in the 
forehead, ( first days. ) 

Dull pressure in the forehead. 

Pressive drawing headche in the forehead, over the eyes and 
towards the root of the nose, sometimes extending into the nape 
of the neck ; when stoojring there is a strong pressure on the 
frontal bone, when reading or writing the pain is much more 
violent, with pressure in the region of the spleen. 

Drawing pain in the forehead towards the eyes. 

Shooting pain in the forehead, nausea and tearing in both eye- 
balls, in the afternoon. 

Tearing on the vertex, in the afternoon, with considerable buz- 
zing of,thc ears. 

Tearing in the left half of the head, starting from a hollow 
tooth. 

Stitches commencing at the right temple, and extending into 
the left half of the forehead. 

Shooting stitches in the vertex, left side ; these arc afterwards 
* followed by shooting stitches in the genital organs, and in the 
subsequent night, by lewd, disgusting dreams, in a married 
woman. 

Lancinating headache over the eyes, and in the temples, with 
heat and coldness in alternation, so that she sometimes had hot, 
sometimes blue hands, with stitches in the swollen glands of the 
neck, which then became softer and smaller. 

Stitches deep in the right part of the liead, with running of 
pus out of left car, and such violent stitches that he drew back 
his head involuntarily ; at the same time there was a tickling in 
the left car, as before a discharge, which was afterwards followed 
by sharp hearing. 

Pressive, dull stitches into the right temple, occurring with 
the regularity of musical beats. 

Boring at a small place near the vertex. 
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Throbbing in the forehead. 

Throbbing headache in both temples, especially the right. 

Throbbing headache in the occiput, as if something would sup- 
purate, with shivering over the whole body, the whole night* aud 
following day. 

Pulsative pressing upwards of the blood high up in the occiput. 

Hot head of ihchahyy with hot mouth and hot palms of the 
hands. 

Scalp:— 

As in trichiasis, the hairs of the child become entangled at the 
extremities, and there adhere to one another ; if these clusters of 
hair be cut off, the remainnig hairs become entangled again. 

Sensitiveness of the external head to cold, and to changes of 
weather. 

Eyes:— 

- Sensation in the eyes as if something would press into them ; 
going off by friction. 

Sensation in the right lid, when sitting, as if something would 
squeeze out from within ; the sensation is felt behind the skin, 
and comes from the temple ; immediately afterwards pressure 
around the eyes. 

Itching pain in the upper cyc-lid, on opening the eye. 

Pressure in the right eye, very painful, as if the eye were 
pressed into the orbit, early in the morning. 

Cutting in the left eye, lengthwise, suddenly coming and going. 

Tearing in both eyeballs, with shootings in the forehead, and 
nausea in the afternoon. 

Stitches in the left eye in the evening. 

Stitches in the ball of the eye, with contraction of the upper lid. 

Itching in the internal canthus of the eye, so that she is often 
obliged to rub, the first days. 

Itching in the eyes, sometimes with a feeling as if sand were 
in the eyes. 

Soreness in the external canthi. 

Burning in the eyes and instantaneous contraction of the same 
as soon as he puts on his glasses, 

Pressive burning in the right eye, in the afternoon. 

The baby becomes quitcj red round the eyes when weeping. ’ 

The eye-lashes turn themselves inwards into the eye inflaming 
it, especially in the external cauthus, where the borders of the 
lids are quite sore. 

Inflammation of the external canthus of the right eye, with 
irregularity of the cyc-lashes, and nightly closing of the eye by 
gum. 

Inflammation of the borders of the eye-lids, in a baby ; he 
rubs his eyes, which become closed by gum during the night. 

At night the eyes arc closed with hard, dry gum, which irri- 
tates the eyes like sand. 
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Early in the mornings the eyes are closed by gnm, and run. 
Lachrymation. 

In the evening she has much trouble in closing her eye-lids, 
and early in the morning, in opening them. 

Wavelets of light dancing before the eyes, when writing, so 
that he sees nothing distinctly ; the eye sees bright waves, 
moving sometimes from the right to the left side, sometimes from 
above downwards ; several mornings in succession. 

Obscuration of the left eye in the evening ; she had to make 
great efforts in order to sec something, and nevertheless saw 
nothing. 

Sensitiveness of the eyes to candle-light, in the evening. 

Ears:— 

Pain in the car ; intensely sensitive pressure behind the right 
ear. 

Stitches in the ears. Stitches in the ears, when washing 
titem with cold water, early in the morning. 

Stitches in the left car, the person waking up very early. 
Itching in the left car, with soreness in the same, after the 
wax had been removed ; in the evening, when walking ; at the 
same time a sort of stitches in the left side of the neck. 

Soreness in the car, when inserting the fingers into it. 
lufiamed and hot swelling oi‘ both ears, with discharge of pus 
from the ears. 

Discharge of pus from the ears, with lancinating headache. 
Discharge of pus from both ears, after previous itching of the 
occiput. 

An existing discharge from the ears ceases. 

Uuagging in the left oar, as if a thick grease were in it, which 
obstructs the car ; afterwards this opens again, in the evening. 

Sudden ^nsation of obstruction in the ear, or as if the ear 
were wrapped up. 

Hard hearing of the left ear, in a child of five years. 

Tingling and whizzing in the right car, which is afterwards 
changed to buzzing. 

Tingling and buzzing in the right oar. 

Bearing in the ears, the hearing l>eing much harder. 

"Boaring in the left ear, as from a storm. 

Dull drumming in the left car, as above a subterraneous 
vault. 

Hose:— 

Itching and tingling m the nose ; he has to insert his finger 
into it. 

The baby rubs his nose a good deal with the hands, then also 
his eyes. 

Ulcer in the left nostril, in front towards the tip of the nose, 
with soreness and swelling of the tip of the nose. 
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Red and shining swelling of the nose, with a sensation as of 
throbbing and of tension. 

A quantity of dry crusts in the nose, which are constantly 
reproduced in proportion as they are removed with the finger. 

When blowing the nose a little blood comes off, after previous 
itching in the nose. 

Bleeding at the nose early in the morning, and pulsative 
headache in the evening. 

Face;— 

The face of the baby looks miserable, pale, clay-colored. 

Dull tearing in the left cheek, starting from a hollow tooth, 
with pressure in the forehead and in both eye-balls. 

Sensation on the right side of the face, at the mouth, as if 
cobwebs had been formed there. 

Occasional twitches of the muscles near the right commissure 
of the lips. 

Burning heat and redness of the left cheek. 

Erysipelas in the face. 

Swelling, heat and redness of the cheek, with tearing pains 
in the zygoma, and great pain in the swelling when laughing. 

Swelling of the face, witli pimples on the nose and the lips. 

Pimples in the face. 

Red pimples on the cheeks and around the chin, in a baby. 

Jaws and Teeth 

The mouth of the baby is quite hot. 

Pain in the corners of tlie mouth, as if they would ulcerate. 

Crawling upon the lips as of beetles. 

Burning at the upper lips, going off soon, in the evening. 

Red infiamed swelling on the lower lips, as big as a pea, with 
burning soreness when touched. 

Large patches, like herpes, around the mouth ; the upper lips, 
after a burning heat, became covered with porrigo. 

Toothache in a hollow tooth of the upper row, with swelling of 
the cheek, which is painful to the touch, with a sensation of 
tension. 

Toothache in hollow teeth, dull and griping, in wet, rainy 
weather, in five persons at the same time. 

Contractive griping in a hollow tooth. 

Tearing and griping in a hollow tooth in the upper row, which 
feels as if it were longer, so that she cannot bite upon it nor 
bring the teeth together ; at the time the gums are swollen and 
inflamed, as if an ulcer would form on the teeth ; in the evening 
the pain also spreads into the inferior teeth, and only went off 
when falling asleep. 

Tearing, starting out of the hollow teeth and extending into 
half the head, whenever she-touches the teeth with the tongue, 
or takes cold water into the mouth. 
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Pressure in the hollow teeth in bad weather. 

Dull prcssive boring in a hollow tooth, in the evening, in cold 
air (the first days). 

Pressive and grinding toothache, after every supper and break- 
fast, and relieved by smoking tobacco ; for several days. 

Drawing pain in the teeth. 

Stinging toothache in a hollow molar tooth of the lower row, 
with stitches in the left ear, and headache in the evening. 

Pine stitches, intermittent, in all the teeth, mostly in a hollow 
molar tooth, on the left side, lower row. 

Tingling and tickling in the upper and lower incisores, and 
afterwards conflux of saliva in the mouth. 

A bit of a hollow tooth broke off spontaneously, in a female. 

The teeth feel as if they were too long. 

The gums of the upper teeth are bleeding, without any pain. 

Swelling of the gums for three days, with pressure in the 
hollow teeth, in bad weather. 

Inflamed, intense swelling of the external side of the gums, 
which swelling is very painful, ulcer on the gums with dull pain 
in a hollow tooth, swelling of the check and the whole of the 
left side of the face, as far as below the eye ; here the swelling is 
changed to a watery blister. (Smelling of chamomile removed 
the pain.) 

Mouth 

Slimy in the mouth, (the first days). 

Aphthae in the mouth. 

Aphthae on the inside of the cheek, it bleeds when eating. 

Aphthae upon the tongue. 

B/ed blisters upon the tongue, as if the skin were pulled off; 
they are painful at every motion of the tongue, or if something 
salt or acrid is brought in contact with it. 

Dryness of the tongue, in the afternoon. 

Spasm in the tongue, like stiffness, or as if the tongue had 
gone to sleep ; breathing was arrested by it. 

The palate of the baby seems wrinkled, audit often screams 
when sucking. 

The mucous membrane of the palate, in front, feels burnt and 
wrinkled, and is especially painful when chewing, for some 
days. 

Throat:— 

Dryness in the throat. Roughness of the throat, as from a 
grater. 

Burning in the throat which forces him to swallow saliva, this 
being painful. 

Much phlegm accumulates in the throat, which he is obliged 
to hawk up. 

Tenacious phlegm in the throat. 
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* Tenacious whitish phlegm iu the throat, which can only be 
loosened with great exertions, for many days. 

Much tenacious phlegm in the throat, which he finds it so 
bard to hawk up that it causes vomiting. 

Hawking up of phlegm, early in the morning; the phlegm 
goes off easily, in lumps. 

He hawks up green, loose phlegm. 

A little piece of phlegm, streaked with blood, is hawked up. 

Tearing in the head of the larynx, for two hours, in the 
evening. 

Rough throat, early in the morning. 

Roughness in the jut of the neck, with drawing stitches there, 
when coughing and sneezing ; hawking up phlegm relieves the 
symptom. 

Tearing extending from the throat into the chest, inducing 
eough. 

Tickling in the throat, inducing a dry cough. 

Taste and Appetite _ 

The taste in the mouth is insipid and flat. 

Bitter taste in the mouth ; every thing that she cats, tastes 
bitter to her ; even saliva. 

When eating she has no taste, for some weeks. 

Thirst early in the morning ; he has to drink a good deal. 

Appetite to eat is much less than usually. 

Diminution of hunger and appetite ; frequently, however, 
without any real appetite. 

lie has little appetite, especially for supper. 

In the evening she has but little appetite, for some weeks. 

No appetite for dinner. He eats very little. 

The soup at dinner did not taste well, and excited sweat. 

Aversion to dining, with coldness, drawing headache and colic, 
which subsided after three attacks of diarrhoea. 

No desire for smoking. 

After smoking, sensation as if diarrhoea would come on. 

Increased appetite for breakfast. Much appetite, in the evening. 

Desire for sour drinks. 

During the meal, uneasiness of the whole body, with nausea, 
so that he had to make an ellbrt in order to eat something ; 
stretching himself backwards procured him relief. 

Nausea during the meal. 

Stomach ^ 

Distension from flatulence after eveiy meal. 

He relished his meal ; after the meal, he felt distended, uneasy, 
unwell, peevish ; walking in the open air, relieved a little, in the 
evening. 

Distended abdomen after supper. 

After having eaten mutton and stewed apples, fulness of the 
stomach, with peevishness and ill humour, and a fulness in the 
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liead^ as if the blood were pressing into the head by force. * 

Pressure at the pit of the stomach, with uneasiness, after 
eating pears, especially early in the morning, or in the forenoon. 

Pain in the abdomen, shortly after dinner, as if diarrhoea 
would come on ; it goes off after the siesta. 

Rumbling in the abdomen and diarrhoea after dinner. 

Diarrhoea shortly after dinner, with debility in the joints and 
legs ; after walking, this symptom improves. 

Cutting in the right hypochondrium, shortly after breakfast ; 
the cutting extends transversely a(^ross tlio abdomen, downwards, 

^ afterwards diarrhoea, being one sudden evacuation. 

Diarrhoea after breakfast, four times in succession. 

Hiccough after dinner. 

Bad hiccough, which makes the throat rough. 

The baby has frequent hiccough. 

Nausea and little appetite. 

Nausea and indisposition, as if the person would faint, early 
in the morning. 

Nauseous and faintish, frequently in the afternoon. 

Nausea at the sternum, from 3 o^clock in the afternoon until 
evening, several days in succession. 

Nausea with periodical inclination to vomit. 

Nausea early in the morning, with inclination to vomit ; going 
off after dinner. 

Nausea unto vomiting when driving. 

Nausea immediately after waking up, with great inclination 
to vomit; vomiting, however, does not take place till he drinks 
a little water, which is succeeded by the vomiting of a good 
deal of phlegm, and sometimes some bitter substances. 

Nausea with subsequent vomiting of phlegm, with heat, and 
a quick, feverish pulse. 

Vomiting of sour slime, after having taken cacao for breakfast. 

Pain ill the stomach, as from bad digestion, when pressing 
externally upon the pit of the stomach. 

Pain in the regk n of the stomach, after lifting a heavy weight 
the pain reached as far as the small of the back, where it became 
lancinating, so that she was unable to turn herself in bed with- 
out pain, the whole night ; early in the morning she felt better 
(two days before the catamenia). 

Pressure at the stomach, after every meal. 

Pressure at the pit of the stomach, which disappeared when 
walking. 

Pressive stitches In the pit of the stomach, with dyspnoea, 
which oblige him to breathe deeply ; however, he is unable to do 
so, on account of a sharply ])inching pain in the right side of the 
chest. 

Contractive pain in the region of the stomach, every day, 
from four o^clock in the morniug until noon ; a kind of winding 
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upwards which passes into the dorsal spine and there produces 
stitches, for several days. 

Contraction at the pit of the stomach. 

Abdomen . 

Severe pressure, as with the hand, in the left hypochondrium ; 
when driving in a carriage without springs. 

After the siesta, a pressure in tlie left hypochondrium, from 
the last rib as far as the hip, which increases by external 
pressure, until evening. 

Pressivc pain in the left hypochondrium, as if a stone were 
lying there, when dancing ; the pressure disappeared by continued 
dancing. 

Intensely painful pressure in tlie region of the spleen. 

Pressure, and sometimes burning in tlie left hypochondrium, 
with a sensation as if something were rising into the chest from 
the region of the spleen, which descends again, during an 
ex])i ration. 

Cutting ill the left hypochondrium, when walking fast, as if 
a liard, sharp, moveable piece were there, with a sensation in the 
abdomen, as if nothing but hard pieces were lodged there, which 
become intermixed with each other. 

Pressure and stitches in the region of the spleen, increased 
by turning. 

Stitches in the right lumbar region, increased when stooping, 
early in the mornings during a walk, the symptom abated when; 
sitting down. 

Colics several times during the day, as if diarrheea would come 
on. 

Weakness in the abdomen. 

Colie, with shuddering and goose-skin. 

Pinching in the abdomen at different times. 

Pinching, contracting colic over the navel ; she had to curb 
herself, which made the colic disappear ; every day, early in tlie 
morning, for 5 minutes. 

Pinching in the abdomen with diarrluca. 

Formation of llatulence, and freijuent emission of llatulence. 

Considerable rumbling in the abdomen, at night, relieved by 
the emission of flatulence, upwards and downwards. 

Stool:— 

Fre(iueiit tenesmus, with rumbling in the belly, and diarrhma 
(first days) . 

Frequent tenesmus, with pinching in the belly, and Mght 
pappy evacuations. 

Tenesnins, early in* the morning, first with hard evacuations, 
then diarrluca with burning* in the rectum. 

Frequently very liglit evacuations every day, (first days). 

Stool every hour, soft slimy, and without any pain. 

A^ery soft stool early the morning, in the even#" ' a natural 
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evacuation. 

Softj light-yelloWj slimy stools^ three times a day, with fainting. 

Diarrhoea, two, three times, without any pain, (one hour after 
taking the medicine) . 

Diarrhoea, six times from morning till afternoon, 2 o^clock, 
without any jiain. 

Diarrhma, without any pain, twice a day, with subsequent 
evacuation of slime and blood. 

Diarrhma, with rumbling in the belly (the first days). 

Diarrhoea, towards noon, with rumbling and grunting in the 
abdomen. 

Diarrhcea in the afternoon, with much flatulence succeeding 
hard stool. 

The child has diarrhoea three times a day, at last like yellow 
water. 

The first efiect of horax is relaxation of the bowels, afterwards 
no stool for a eouy)le of days, then hard stools once a day. 

Hard stools with straining. 

Cireen stools in a baby, with previous screamings. 

Discharge of lumbriei. 

The stools are easily expelled in the afternoon ; previously 
peevish, low-syuri ted, dissatisfied; after the stools had been passed, 
cheerful, contented with one^s-self and the world, and quietly 
awaiting the liiture. 

Early in the morning a pale slime went off* four times, once 
involuntarily , 

Tenacious, viscid, yellowish slime with the stools. 

Brown slime in the rectum, after the stools. 

Reddish, liquid slime during stool, as if the stools were tinged 
with blood. 

Discharge of the blood and slime from the reefum. 

Distended vein of the rectum, as big as a goose-quill, soft to 
the touch and witliout any pain. 

Itching of the rectum, in the evening. 

Itching of the rectum as from the slime of haemorrhoids. 

Contraction in tlic» rectum, with itching. 

Boring and stinging pains in the rectum and small of the 
back. 

Stitches in the rectum, in the evening. 

Urinary Organs 

Tenesmus of the bladder, without her being able to expel one 
single drop of urine, with cutting in the genital organs and 
distention in both hips, for two hours, in the evening. 

Violent desire to urinate, at night, several times. 

Violent instantaneous desire to urinate ; he is almost unable 
to retain the urine, (first days). 

Frequent micturition, (the first days). 

The baby urinates almost every ten, twelve minutes ; it fre- 
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qiiently weeps and erics before the urine is expelled ; for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

Hot urine in a suckling. 

Sliarp smell of urine^ (the first days) . 

Sharp, striking stench of the urine. 

After micturition, burning straining in the urethra. 

After micturition, pain as from excoriation in the urethra. 

After micturition the extremity of the urethra feels sore. 

Along the urethra, pain as from excoriation, especially when 
feeling it. 

Dark-blue s]>ot at the orifice of the urethra, as if the skin 
had gone, with biting pain during micturition. 

The orifice of the urethra seems closed as with gum. 

Generative Organs 

Male . — Indifferent to an embrace. 

" Whilst he had his hand upon a sick Jemale, from a leeling of 
kindness, he was attacked with sensual sensations, without any 
desire for coition. 

Frequent excitement iii the genital i)arts, without any desire 
for coition, (the first days), 

V oluptuous m ood . 

Straining erection, early in the morning on waking up. 

Pollution, with a dream as if he enjoyed an embrace, the semen 
coming out very fast, which wakes him up. 

Cutting pains in the urethra during an involuntary effusion 
of semen, the semen being so thin that lie imagines he urinates. 

After a pollution, desires to urinate, and during micturition, 
he feels a cutting in the urethra. 

During an embrace he loses his semen very (juickly, and in 
the genital organs there is a conslant- irrilation. 

During an embrace, he has to wait a long time before the 
expulsion of semen takes place. 

Lancinating soreness of the penis, .at that ])laee where a 
chancre had existed before, especially when touching the j)laee. 

Feia . — Tlie courses appeared one month sooner, witliout any pain. 

Courses four days too soon, without any pain ; except the 
evening and next morning before the appearance, heaviness at 
the chest, witli arrest (interception) of the breath, and more 
violent buzzing of tin* oars. 

Courses three days too soon, wdtliout any pain. 

The courses whicli liad been sn])pressed for six weeks, immediate- 
ly made their appearance afhu- taking borax ; they lasted lor a 
(lay and then disappeared ; however they were so copious that 
they resembled a htemorrhage. 

Courses four days too early and veiy copious, with colic, nausea 
and pain extending fro^ the stomach to the small of the back ; 
this lasted until midnight’, when a copious sweat broke out, and 
she fell asleep. 
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Menses very scanty for two days ; copious on the third, with 
pale*rcd blood, until the sixth day, with laiiitishness, so that she 
was scarcely able to stand. 

Suppression of the menses, fifty-four days, without any pain, 
then they appeared without any pain, first pale, in the afternoon 
redder and moi*e abundant, ceased on the third day at night, 
returned on the fourth ; (the menses o-ught to have come three 
weeks after taking the drug). 

Two months after taking the medicine the menses stopped, 
but appeared the next day, after she had another dose of borax, 
with pinching in the abdomen. 

Beating in the head and buzzing in the ears during tlxe 
catamenia. « 

Spasmodically pressing and lancinating pain in the groin, 
during the catamenia. 

On the second day after the menses, pressure as from a stone 
in the region of the right ribs, as l‘ar as the scapula ; thence the 
pain went, like a spasm, into the stomach and the small of the 
back, with subsequent vomiting. 

Leucorrhoea, white as mucus, without any other ailments, a 
fortnight after the menses. 

Leucorrhcea, like albumen, witli sensation as if warm water 
were flowing down, for several days. 

Leucorrheea ; thick as paste and white, for five days. 

A female had been si^erile for fourteen years ; on account of a 
chronic, acrid Icucorrlioea, she received, among other remedies, 
borax, after which she became pregnant, and the leucorrheea im- 
proved. 

Easy conception, during the use of borax, observed in five 
women. 

Stitches in the region of the uterus. 

Sense of distention and stitches in the clitoris, at night. 

Cold Catarrh:— 

Sneezing, with great painfulness ; he is obliged to try to 
suppress it, because, when sneezing, he experiences violent 
Btitches in the right side of the chest \ for three weeks. 

Sneezing and coryza, (first days). 

Coryza with violent tingling in the nose. 

Discharge of a quantity of greenish, thickish mucus from the 
nose. 

Chest:— 

Dry and hacking cough, in a child. 

Dry cough, as from cachexia, such as old people are affected 
with, especially early in the morning, when rising, and in the 
evening when lying down, with stitches into the right side of 
the chest and right groin ; washing the chest with cold water 
procured most relief, but the pains increased after drinking 
wine ; for twelve days. 
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Cough, with rawness of the throat and pressure of the chest. 

Hacking cough, and violent cough, with expectoration, at 
every cough, of a slight quantity of matter, tasting and smell- 
ing mouldy in tlie evening. 

Night-cough. 

Cough with expectoration of mucus, especially early in the 
morning, with pain in the region of the liver, which pain con- 
tinued until noon, even when there was no cough. 

One coughs up a white mucus streaked with blood, which is 
loosened with difficulty. 

When coughing he is obliged to press the right side of the 
chest and the right groin with his hand ; this makes the pain 
more tolerable, (first three weeks) . 

Stitches in the right mamma ; in the region of the nipple ; at 
every cough, in the evening. 

" Stitches in the chest, at every cough and deep inspiration. 

The breathing is more difficult ; he is obliged to breathe deep- 
ly ; this, however, he cannot do, on account of stitches in the 
chest, (first days). 

Every three or five minutes he is obliged to take a quicker 
and deeper inspiration ; this is always followed by a stitch in the 
right side of the chest, with a subdued painful sigh, and slow 
expiration. 

Tightness of the chest, with constrictive oppression of the 
breathing on going up stairs ; he is then obliged to take a 
deep inspiration, which is always accompanied by an intensely 
painful drawing stitch into the right side of the chest. 

Shortness of breath, after going upstairs, so that he cannot 
speak a word, and, when he speaks, he has a stitch in the right 
side of the chest ; he experiences this same symptom when run- 
ning, and when making a bodily effort which heats him. 

Arrest (inlorception) of breath, when lying in the bed ; he has 
to jump up and catch breath ; whenever he does this, he experi- 
ences a stitch into the right side of* the chest. 

At every inspiration, stitch into the left side of the chest, as 
with a knife. 

At every attempt at breathing, her chest becomes contracted. 

During a deep inspiration there is a sensation as if something 
rose from the left hypochondrium into the chest with a burning 
pressure, and then moved down again during the expiration. 

A Heaviness upon the chest, so that she sometimes is deprived 
of breath. 

Oppressive anxiety in the chest, in the evening, when in bed. 

Oppression at the chest. 

When stooping while sitting, a pressive squeezing rises into 
the chest from the jiit of the stomach ; the breath becomes in- 
tercepted with stitches in the lungs. 

Pressure with stitches in the sternum, after dinner, increased 
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l>y doep breathing. 

Stitches in the chesl^ when < yawning, coughing, or breathing 
deeply. 

Stitches in the chest, as from incarcerated flatulence. 

Fine prickings, extending from the back into the chest, in the 
evening. 

Stitches in the left region of the ribs, with soreness in the 
chest. 

Stitches between the ribs of the right side, so painful that he 
cannot He upon this side, with intensely painful drawing and 
intereej)tion of breath, which obliges him to snap for breath j 
when he lies upon the painful side, the pain immediately rouses 
him from sleep, (the first four weeks). 

Sudden stitclies into the right side of the chest, on lifting the 
arm. 

The drawing stitches in the right side of the chest descend into 
the right groin, wlicrc he then feels a violent pain when hiccough- 
ing, sneezing, coughing or gaping. 

Drawing pain at a small )»lacc in the intercostal muscles, 
which, when bending over to the left side, is changed to a pain, 
as from a violent blow in the right intercostal muscles, when he 
bends over in front, or to the right side. 

The pain in the chest becomes more tolerable on pressing the 
painful spot with the hand. 

His chest feels a little relieved when quietly extended upon the 
back. 

The pain in the chest is most relieved when slowly walking 
about in the room ; he then feels most comfortable. 

Weakness of the chest, with dryness of the nook. 

Sensation as if the heart weije on the right side, and were 
being squeezed otf*. 

Pain as from having lain upon a hard couch, with soreness to 
the touch, at night. 

Griping, and, sometimes, stitches in the left mamma, and, 
when the child has done sucking, she is obliged to compress the 
mamma with her hand, because it pains her on account of being 
empty. 

Contractive pains in the left mamma, whenever the child sucks 
at that which is on the right side, (tlic first days) . 

The milk in the mamma increases in quantity. 

There flows much milk out of the mamma, so that the bed 
becomes wet. 

The milk which flows out of the mamma, becomes caseous, 
and curdles, (the first days). 

Back ... • 1. i 

Violent itching and pricking of the os coccygis ; he cannot 

endure the itching without scratching ; afterwards discharge of 
by the xectumu 
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Pain in the small of the back when sitting or stooping, as 
from pressure. 

Pain in the small of the back when walking. 

Pain in the small of the back, with discharge of much slime 
during stool. 

Dull pain in the small of the back, when stooping. 

Dull pressure in the small of the back. 

Burning at the small of the back, while sitting. 

Pressive pain in the back on both shoulders. 

Rheumatic drawing pain in the nape of the neck ; it thence 
extends into the left shoulder, and then into the scapula, in the 
evening, when walking in the open air. 

Superior Extremities:-- 

An ulcer in the left axilla. 

Drawing, tearing pain at the shoulder, and between the shoul- 
ders, so that she is not able to stoop for 8 days. 

Pricking in the right shoulder for a moment. 

Burning pain all round the upper arm, a hand^s breadth. 

Stitches in the palm of the hand, with sensation in the whole 
hand as far as beyond the wrist, as if the arm had gone to sleep ; 
in the evening, 

TeVing and breaking in the fore part of the right hand, like 
rheumatism. 

Sensation on the skin of the hands, as if it were covered with 
cobweb. 

Two hard wart-like indurations on the palm of the hand, after 
it had been beaten rather strongly with a stick. 

Itcliing of the dorsa of the hands here and there, with induce- 
ment to scratch, as if the parts had been bitten by fleas. 

Throbbing pain in the tip of the thumb, day and night, fre- 
quently rousing the person from sleep at night. 

Long suppuration of a place under the nail of the thumb, where 
she had pricked herself with a pin, with painfulness to the touch. 

Violent itching of the joints of the back of the fingers ; he is 
obliged violently to scratch. 

Burning heat, and redness of the fingers, even from slight 
cold, as if they had been frozen. 

Pustules with red areolae tipon the middle finger of the right 
hand, with swelling and stiffness of the finger, which, even after 
the pustules had become opened, continued for a long time 
suppurating and painful. 

Inferior Extremities:— 

Upon one of the nates a corrosive, spreading blister is formed. 

Herpes upon one of the nates of the cliild. 

Burning in the thigh of the right leg, near the pudendum, it 
increases when coughing, and laying the hand upon it. 
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Burning pain round the left thigh, about a hand^s breadth. 

Shooting tearing in tlie right femur, from the middle of the 
bone downwards, and then again upwards, from morning till 
noon, and then again in the evening. 

In the left leg sense of numbness, with heat 

Erysipelatous inflammation and swelling of the left leg and 
foot, after a good deal of dancing, with tearing, tension, and 
burning in the leg, and increase of burning pain on touching it ; 
when pressing the leg with the finger, the redness disappears 
for a moment. 

In the foot which had been affected with erysipelas, there was 
a Unision on the dorsum of the foot, so that standing became 
inconvenient for her ; she is not incommoded in walking. 

Pain in the joint and the toes of the loft foot when setting the 
foot down, as if something pressed upon the toes. 

Stitches in the sole of the foot, occurring in the same manner 
in two persons. 

Sense of heaviness in the feet on going up stairs, in the 
evening. 

Itching of the malleoli. 

Pain at the heel, as from soreness consequent on walking. 

Suppuration of a spot in the heel, where the rubbing m the 
shoe liad occasioned a wound. 

Intensely pressivn pain in the big toes, especially the balls, 
when setting the foot down. 

Burning heat and redness of the toes in slight cold, as from 
being frozen. 

Inflammation and itching of the ball of the little toe, as from 
being frozen. 

Inflamed pimple on the back of the little toe, which is painful 
like a corn. 

Frequent stitches* in the corns, relieved by pressing upon 
them, ithe first 5 weeks). 

Slwp:— 

Drowsiness at dinner, and deep sleep for two hours. 

The child at the breast sleeps more than usually, but wakes 
up more frequently, (the first days). 

Sleepy and tired in the evening. 

Early sleepiness in the evening, and long sleep early in the 
morning, for 4 weeks. 

Early in the morning one feels as if one had not slept enough. 

Sleepy at twiUght.j^,but when he laid himself down, his sleep 
went entirely off, although he had a good deal of exercise during 
the day, and had slept but little the night previous. 

Wide awake in the evening. 

Falling asleep late, and waking up early in the morning. 
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Disturbed sleep ; she was unable to fall asleep, aud tossed about 
in bed. 

Disturbed sleep with thirst and coldness. 

Disturbed nights, he was unable to sleep soundly, on account 
of a rush ol* blood to the head, uneasiness in the body, rumbling 
in the abdomen, and diarrhoea, (the first days). 

During the night he is obliged to rise several times for the 
pur])ose of urinating. 

He can sleep only on the left side ; for, as soon as he turns 
himself to the right side, he is roused from his sleep by drawing 
and lancinating pains in the intercostal muscles. 

He wakes up before midnight, and can not fall asleep before 2 
o’clock in the morning. 

Ho woke up at one o^clock at night, and was then no more able 
to fall asleep, on account of an abundance of ideas, until 4 o’clock 
'•in the morning. 

Waking up at 3 o’clock early in the morning ; she was then 
no more able to fall asleep under 2 hours, on account of heat in 
the whole body, especially in the head, and sweat on the thighs. 

He wakes up at 4 o’clock, early in the morning, and is wide 
jiwake, so that he goes to his work with cheerfulness. 

The child often starts from his sleep with anxious cries, and 
throws his hands about, seizing things. 

A child of five years tosses about, wakes up with s(;reamR the 
whole night, until 4 o’clock in the morning, and in the morning 
is in a whining mood. 

The baby often wakes up with screams, and clings to the 
mother with anguish, as if it had been tormented by frightful 
dreams. 

Vexatious dreams. 

Dream of sore throat and other diseases. 

Voluptuous dreams. 

She dreams that she is enjoying an embrace, but without any 
pleasurable sensation. 

Fever 

Thrill of cold over the whole bod}^ with throbbing headache in 
the occiput, as from an ulcer. 

Slight chills over the whole body, especially in the back, with- 
out any thirst, with flat taste, rough throat, stitches in the chest 
when breatliing, fainlishness, paralytic weakness, extension and 
stretching of the limbs, with cont racted, quick pulse ; at the 
same time heat, heaviness and stupefaction of the head, and burn- 
ing of the eyes, with sensitiveness of the same to light. 

Chills at night, from 2 to 4 o’clock, with tremor, vomiting of 
food^ tearing in the thighs and pain in the femur, as if it were 
broken ; then heat and thirst tiftcr sleep; at half past 9 o’clock 
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in the morning bitter vomiting, which was succeeded by sweat 
with diminished thirst. 

Coldness, with headache, and subsequent heat without thirst ; 
when walking in the open air, the headacho ceased ; then she 
was quite well. 

Coldness every other day in the afternoon, with thirst and 
sleep ; then heat on waking up, with pressive pain in the lumbar 
region, witliout any subsequent sweat. 

Coldness in tlie afternoon, from 2 to C o^clock ; previously 
thirst in the forenoon, then heat, until the person went to sleep, 
wilh pressive pain in the left hypochondriuin. 

Coldness immediately after dinner, with more thirst than 
appetite for dinner, retractive tension round about the hypochon- 
dria, and, when breathing deeply, heat which quickly rises into 
the head ; at 6 o^clock in the evening, heat, which forced him to 
lie down until 10 o^clock ; then sweat, and after the sweat, thirst ; 
for 4 days. 

Alternately coldness and heat, frequently with sweat in the 
face, whilst he has*\hrills of cold over the back, with extension 
and stretching of the limbs, accompanied by faintishness and 
drowsiness, so that he is obliged to lie down in the afternoon, 
without however being able to sleep ; when waking, he merely 
drags his feet along, and is peevish and taciturn. 

J&Vequent flushes of heat, early in the morning, with nausea 
and inclination to vomit. 

Heat in the head in the evening, when writing, with thirst and 
a sensation as if sweat would break out. 

Heat when she wraps up her hands in the cover of the bed ; 
but as soon as she puts her hands out, she feels cold. 

Heat in the evening, when in bed, accompanied by sweat ; but 
he feels chilly as soon as he rises. 

Sweat during the morning-sleep ; when dressing himself, he 
feels cold ; he is then afiected with a dry cough, with rawness in 
the chest, as after a cold. 

Slight perspiration at night. 

Skin:— 

Unwholesome skin ; small wounds suppurate and ulcerate. 

Inclination of old wounds and ulcers to suppurate. 

Whitish pimples of the size of the hemp-seed, with red areolas, 
on the chest, the neck as far as ^opposite the nape of the 
neck. 

Erysipelatous inflammation of the leg, accompanied first by 
coldness, chills and thirst, with vomiting of food and bile, then 
heaviness in the head and throbbing in the temples, with uneasy 
sleep at night, resembling slumber, and afterwards bleeding at 
the nose on the 6th day. 
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General Symptoms 

Loss of appetite every evening, nausea, drawing in the head 
from the vertex down into the temples, and drawing in the ab- 
domen towards the groin ; for several days. 

Uneasiness in the body, which did not permit him to sit, or to 
be lying long on the same part of the body. 

The baby grows pale, almost livid ; the flesh which was before 
hard, becomes relaxed and withering ; the baby cries much, 
loathes the mamma, and often wakes up from sleep with anxious 
cries, (the first 2 weeks). 

Loss of strength in the joints. ♦ 

She feels quite weak and powerless. 

Weakness, especially in the abdomen and the thighs. 

Worn out, weary and indolent, with heaviness in the feet, (the 
first days) . 

Formication and tremor of the feet, with nausea and disposi- 
tion to swoon ; going ofi‘ in the open air. 

After an animated conversation, uneasiness in the body, nausea 
and stupefaction with vertigo. 

While meditating during labor, trembling of the whole body, 
especially of the hands, with nausea, and with weakness in the 
knees. 

Faint, lazy, peevish, thirsty, after the siesta, with heat when 
walking in the open air, and sweat on the head and in the face, 
with obtusion of the head, pressure in the forehead and the eyes, 
which feel sore when touched ; at the same time inclination to 
deep breathing, during which there arc stitches in the intercos- 
tal muscles, with hard, quick pulse. 


[N. B. The reader -is requested to look for the 
Editorial after Charaka Sanhitd. This displacement 
has been occasioned by a mistake of the printer ; the 4lh 
sheet having been struck off before calculating the 
number of pages which w^ould be occupied by* the 
pathogenesis of Borax.] - 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

A Case of Crocodile-lite ; Eecovt 7 ^. 

Eeported by Db. M. L. Sircar. 

Baboo Sriiiath Mookerjee, the subject of tlie above accident, tluiH 
narrates it at my request: — On Saturday, the 3rd. June, at about 
9 p. m. , as I was bathing in the river (at Khurdah) I felt as if some- • 
thing caught hold of the upiKjr )>ai*t of my right tliigh. To ascertain 
what it wtis I placed hands over it, and it felt like a large piece of 
stone. T was at once convinced that I had fallen into the jaws of a 
oro(?odile. Of course I cried out loudly for help, but before any 
body could come to my rescue T was dragged away to a good distance 
from the ghat, and twice drowned and lifted uj). Fortunately 1 
did not lose presence of mind. I prayed to my God to save me, as 1 
was past all human help and hojKs. Suddenly the idea hashed to my 
mind, or rather 1 recollected that, the only chance of extricating 
myself from the jaws of my monster-captor was to plunge my fingers 
into his eyes. No sooner conceived tlnm the idea was carried into 
eflVict^ My left thumb or finger was at once buried into one of the eyes 
of the beast who, no doubt from the pang it caused him, at once let 
go his hold, but not without taking away a piece of flesh from my thiglu 
I of coui’so lost no time, and swam to the ghat witli all my might. I 
reached the ghat, I sujiposo in about 3 or 4 minutes. As I sat down 
on ono of the steps, knee-deep in water, a man came down to my 
assistance. He cauglit hold of me and dragged me up the ghat, as 
he perceived the disappointed beast was coming again for a second 
attack,” 

The wound was examined and dressed by a medical man who was 
called in from a neighbouring village. 

On the following day, the 4th, liearing of this accident to our 
friend, I went to see him in company with Babu Kajendra Dutt. 
The wound was a gaping, lacerated wound, situated in the upper 
and inner aspect of the right thigh about 2 inchos below the groin. 
The wound was about C inches long and about 4 deep. There htis 
been profuse bajmorrhage, but at the time wc saw him (2 p. m.) it 
had stopped. To prevent all chance of further hiemorrhage we ordered 
arnica in mother tincture to be applied as lotion (20 dro|)S to the %i of 
water) and the same drug at the 6tli dil. to Ikj given internally. 

In a day or two the sore assuming a putiid chai-actor, calmdvla 
instead of arnica was applied externally. Internally chin, 30. He 
had no fever from the beginning. The w^ound healed up in about 2 
months. He is now (28th Aug.) quite well. The cicatrix is about 
4 inches long. 

Remarks, 

The interest of this case lies not so much in the treatment which 
was simide enough, but in the fact of the gentleman having kept his 
presence of mind in the midst of danger of such unusual magnitude, 
and in the peculiar mode in which he extricated himself from the 
jaws of the monster. This is wortli remembering, as it may stand in 
stead, should such danger ever arise. 
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A Case of strychnine Poisoning ; Recouery, 

Under care op Omesh Chunder Mitter. 

On the morning of the 26th June at about 1 a. in. I was called upon 
to visit a patient, who, I was infonued, was sulfering from synij»toms 
due to his having taken some poison tlie nature of which my friend who 
came to call me, could not distinctly discribe to me. On reaching 
the patient's house I gathered the following particulars from the 
patient as well as from his friends. 

The patient a stout young man, aged about 29 years, of irregular 
habits, was advised by his friends to take every evening an infusion 
of hemp leaves ground into a pulp, to enable him gradually to give up 
his liabit of spirit drinking. On the evening of the previous day he 
had taken the usual dose of the infusion and his dinner at 7 p. m. and 
at 10-.30 p. m. just before going to bed he took about 8 eight grains of 
strychnine which he hatl clandestinely obtained from a dispensary which 
he.used to frequent. He was tired of his life and attempted to kill 
hims(df. At about ^ a. m. he began to feel uneasy, and before I saw him 
at 1 a. m. he had a tetanic fit which lasted nearly 2 minutes. I found 
liim lying on his back with the whole of the muscles of his body in 
a state of firm contraction, the suifiicc of the body was bedewed with 
perspiration ; he cornplainefl of very great pain all over his body, 
and the least touch thr(‘w him into fits ; he complained of a sense 
of suffocation. Tobacco water and salt water wore tried, but the latter 
could not bring on vomiting. The former seemed to lessen the 
fits a little. I left the patient at 3 a. m., and suav him again at 5 
a. m. 1 was told that altogether he had seven fits, the last one took 
place at 4-30 a. m. There was neither vomiting nor purging ] the 
miLScles of the body were in the same state of contraction ; the sense 
of suffocation was rather less. 

I prescribed an enema consisting of two ounces of castor oil 
and a pint of warm water, and the following mixture. 

R 

Chloral Hydrate 5ii 

Syr. Simplic. fii 

Aqua' Pura fii M. Ft. Mist. 

An ounce every 4 hours and milk and sago for diet ; saw him again at 
5 p. m. and found him fully under the effects of chloral ; there had 
been no more fits since its exhibition \ the bowels had moved twice. 

On the 27th Juno found him at 7 m. lying on his back ^n his 
bed ; said that he was still feeling a little sleepy ; the muscles wei*e still 
sore and the lower extremities wcit» rather weak ; he was told not 
to take any more medis^iue during the day but to take a dose of 
chloral at night should he have no sleep ) diet rice, <kc. 

On the next day he was seen to walk ) the only thing he complained 
of was a slight diwing forwards of the lower extremities when 
walking and some pain in the waist. 
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MAEKIAGEABLE AGE OF NATIVE GIRLS. 

Heplies to Baht Keshub Chunder Seyi's Circula/r Letter. 

[From ])r. Nobin Krishna Bose.] 

I am in receipt of your printed letter of the 1st instant relative to the 
prevalence of early and premature marriage in this country, and I feel 
myself highly flattered that you should think my opinion on the subject of 
value enough to be at the trouble to ask for it. 

I have always regarded the custom to be among the principal causes of 
our physical deterioration as a race and also as a powerful impediment in 
the way of intellectual advancement and social reform. You will find 
these views fully set forth in a paper on the importance of physiological 
knowledge with reference to marriage, education, &c., which 1 had the 
honor to read before the Bethune Society in 1855, and which was after- 
wards published in the Galmtta Liteniry Gazette of that year. 

I do not think that climate exerts that degree of influence in modifying 
the age of puberty in different parts of the world which has been generally 
ascribed to it. Some difference it will produce, no doubt, but this, on 
examination, will be found to range within very narrow limits. On study- 
ing the age of marriage in different countries at different periods of time, 
it has appeared to me, on the other hand, that early wedlock has always 
been the result of ignorance aud of general degraded condition of tho 
female sex, aud lienee at one time it was not unknown even in the latitudes 
of England aud Russia. And the mischief lies in this, viz., that when the 
practice becomes a marked one, it tends to ixjrpetuate itself by producing 
precocious maturity among the children in accordance with the organic 
laws which govern the hereditary transmission of physical and mental 
qualities. 

In this country the custom under notice has prevailed for centuries and 
generations, and it is not at all to be wondered at, therefore, tliat our boys 
aud girls should atbiin to puberty at an earlier period of life than under 
a healthier system of matrimonial connections they would have done. This 
is a fact, however, which, in fixing the minimum marriageable age of our 
girls, should not be entirely overlooked, calculated though it be to give rise 
to some diversity of opinion on the subject. In determining the age in 
question, more regard is to be had only to the period of life when, by its 
anatomical development, the female system is fitted to enter upon tho 
functions aud duties of maternity without injury to itself or the physical 
deterioration of the offspring begotten by it. I should say that our girls 
should not bo married before they have attained, at least, the eighteenth 
year of their age. Before this period it would not bear with impunity the 
drain which maternity must establish in it. But considering the modify* 
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lug influence of tlie long prevalence of early marriage to which advertence 
liae been made above, it may be doubted, perhapsi, whether it would, all 
things considered, be advisable to fix so high a standard at once. An evil, 
by long duration, becomes as it were a part and parcel of the system to 
which it belongs, and cannot be rooted out all at once, without risk and 
danger to the system itself. In practically dealing with the subject in 
hand, therefore, it may be neceasfiry perhaps to lower somewhat the above 
standard of eighteen ; and this done, I should, for the jnesent, fix the mini- 
mum marriageable age of our females at fifteen, and this the more particu- 
larly, as from a social point of view, this standard has a greater chance of 
being abided by in practice than the higher one of eighteen. 

I have only to add that it has given me the greatest pleasure to find tliat 
you have taken up this subject in such an earnest and practical manner, 
and I sincerely hope that your effort may be crowned with success. My 
only regret is that in my present insular position — at a distance from all 
i;e;itres of social and mental activity — it is not in my power to co-operate 
with you in the way I would have wished, but still if you think I can be 
of any help in forwarding the object you have in view, my services are at 
your command. 

Khundmy im July 1871. NOBIN KRISHNA BOSE. 


[From Dr. Atmaram Pandurung.] 

I received during the first week a copy of the printed circular letter you 
liave addressed to several eminent medical gentlemen at Calcutta, and I 
am glad, you have thus given me an oi)i)oi’tunity of expressing my views 
on the matter it refers to. I believe the girls of this country arrive at 
puberty at the average age of from 13 to 15 years, and in this as in every 
thing else, they differ but slightly from girls in other countries. In some 
cases puberty is known to come on as early as 10 years, and in others, so 
late as 17 or 18 years. In some rare instances the catamenia occur regularly 
every mouth from infancy. This difference amongst girls is partly caused 
by some peculiarity in their individual constitution, but in a large majority 
of cases chiefly or entirely by social influence — the influence of habits of 
thought and action which society has on its each individual member. You 
will then And in all countries in the world, girls living in cities, and especially 
in very crowded parts of it, and iii the lowest stmta of society, arrive at 
puberty at a much earlier age tlian those living in tiie agricultural or rural 
districts liud in the upper strata in whom high moral feelings prevail 
The custom of premature marriage thereby acting injuriously upon the 
morals of the people among whom it prevails, has an undoubted tendency 
to bring an early puberty, and this is strangely mistaken for climate 
influence. Cliimte has no inflxtsnci in the matter. The history of our own 
people in former years, when this pernicious custom had no existence, will 

D 
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btar mie out fully, so that I need not have to point other classes or tribes 
in this country or other countries, savage and civilized, where the custom 
of early majrriage does not exist, to support the assertion that climate has 
no inftuence on the coming on of puberty. 

As to your second question, what is to be considered as the minimum 
marriageable age of girls in this country, it is rather difficult to give a 
satisfactory reply. If the question had been simply what is considered to 
be the proper age at which girls ought to marry, the proper answer would 
be, without any hesitation, 20 years, and there are sound anatomical and 
statistical reasons. When girls marry at that age, all the ends and aims 
of marri^ige are gained with the best of results. There is then less amount 
of sterility, and also less number of deaths of mothers at their delivery, &c. 
But it is impossible for any medical gentleman to answer your question in 
the form you have put it. What one can say is, that puberty is not the 
best criterion of proper marriageable age, for it is not the period at which 
development of parts concerned in gestation and delivery is completed ; nor 
is then the mind well adapted for the requirements of the mother in taking 
proper care of her delicate and tender offspring. 

It behoves well-informed and educated people in this conutry that they 
should both individually and collectively exert themselves most strenuous- 
ly to do away with this most pernicious custom of premature maniage by 
deferring the marriage of their sisters and daughters to as near the age of 
20 years as they can, for they would thereby undoubtedly raise the moral, 
social and physical condition of the people at large. It is their bouudeu 
duty to do it, and they must do it. 

Bombay, 24^A My, 1871. ATMARAM PANDURUNG. 


[From Dr. A. V. White.] 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, on the 17th instant, of your 
letter dated April Ist, asking me to state what I consider to be the age of 
puberty Native girls and their minimum marriageable age, and in reply 
to offer the following observations. 

IVom inquiries I have made on this subject, I have long since come to 
the conclusion, that, there is a considerable difference, with legard to the 
period at which menstruation first makes its appearance, between English and 
Indian girls. Among English girls menstruation occurs more frequently 
at 15 years than at any other age, while among Indian girls, in the large 
majority of cases, 1 believe, it occurs at 13 or even less. Tlie cause of this 
difference of two years is not so much, in my opinion, the effect of climate, 


as a difference in the constitution of the two races. 

Early marriages, as they obtain in this country have the effect of 
prematurely ix)U8ing the ovaries into a state of activity, and early men- 
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Htniation is the result ; but this early menstruation is unaccompanied with 
the other signs of development or advancing puberty, such as the 
special growth of the reproductive organs, in conjunction with the general 
development of the frame and of the mental faculties. This pernicious 
custom has so long prevailed that it has now become the constitutional 
habit of Indian girls to menstruate early ; and this habit, I believe, is trans- 
mitted from mother to daughter. If Indian girls were not to mairy until 
16 or 18, 1 believe that in a few generations this habit would be broken, 
and a marked improvement in this respect would be observed. 

Cases of early menstruation at 10 and 11 years are by no means of very 
rare occurrence in temperate climates, but they are found among girls who 
have been brought up in indolence, luxuiy, or among those employed in 
our large manufactories, where the inAiiences in operation tend to foster 
precocioiisness, and indeed place them in very similai' conditions, physically 
an<l morally, to those of Indian girls. 

Menstruation is no doubt the most important sign of puberty, but when 
it shows itself early, it is only the sign of commencing puberty, and, in the 
absence of the other indications, by no means implies that a girl is fitted 
for nijirriage and child-bearing. It is not until puberty has been fully 
established that the minimum marriageable age has been reached, and this 
rarely occurs, in my opinion, among Native girls before the 15th or 16th 
year, but if marriages were delayed until the 18th yeju*, the frame would 
be more thoroughly developed ; the danger of child-bearing would be 
lessened and healthier ofiispring would be secured. 

Bombay, Jidy 29^//, 1871. A. V. WHITE, 

Profmor of Midwifery, Grant Medical College, 
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APPEAL IN BEHALF OF THE HOWRAH GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

It has become a matter of absolute necessity that an appeal to the Public 
should be made iu behalf of the Howrah General Hospital. 

It was in the year 1856 that it was first proposed to found a General 
Hospital in Howrah commensurate with the increasing si^se and require- 
ments of the place. The ap})eal then made met with great and immediate 
success. Rupees 1 4,000 ^^ere at once subscribed, and further assistance 
promised as the work should advance ; and this was fully rendered in due 
time. Government liberally gave a suitable piece of land, as a site, and, 
although some delay occurred in commencing the building, a beginning 
was made in 1858, and on the 7th of May 1861, the Hospital was 
opened. 

Intimately associated with the early history of the institution are the 
familiar and rcsi^ected names of Di*s. Chevers, Archer, and Chai'les 
Palmer. 

The superintendence and control of the Hospital, for a long coiirse of 
years, rested entirely with Dr. Bird, whose name in Howrah is a house- 
hold word, dear to many. 

On reference to the i*ecords of the Hospital, I find that, during the ten 
years which liave elapsed since it was first opened, upwards of one hundred 
and twenty-eight thomand patients (Europeans and Natives) have obtained 
either out-door or in-door relief within its walls. The exact figures are 
given in the following Statement : — 

Statenient showing the Number of Europeans and Natives who have 
obtained relief {out-door and in-door) in the Howrah Hospital since its 
foundation. 


Years. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

§ 

1 

a 

i-j 

Out-door. 

In-door. 


1862 


405 

2,117 

664 

8,144 

11,330 

1863 


506 

4,618 

921 

' 7,420 

13,465 

1864 


650 

5,368 

889 

7,465 

14,372 

1865 


777 

5,974 

690 

7,067 

14,498 

1866 


833 

6,252 

583 

8,420 

16,088 

1867 


634 

7,415 

434 

5,106 

13,589 

1868 


698 

5,916 

493 

6,984 


1869 


859 

5,622 

553 

7,243 

14,277 

1870 


673 

4,131 

519 

6,920 


To30th June 1871 


244 

1,254 

226 

3,076 

4,800 

Total 


6,279 

48,667 

5,972 

67,836 

1,28,753 
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Note. — The Hospital was opened on the 7th May 1861, but there are 
no records for the seven and a half mouths of that year. 

It will be seen that since 1862 upwards of 6,200 Europeans have been 
admitted as in-patients ; and these have been men of all nationalities. So long 
as there is an empty bed in the Hospital, any European who may apply is 
admitted, provided he is sick. 

These simple facts will perhaps in themselves be sufficient to stimulate 
the interest and sympathies of all who feel inclined, and have it in their 
power, to further a great charitable object like the one referred to. 

This im][K>rtant institution is now in serious difficulties. Its funds are 
very low,— lower than they have ever been before. The exact facts are 
these : — Government grants Es. 409 a month, for salaries, clothing, &c. ; 
the East Indian Eailway Company liberally gives Es. 425 per mensem ; 
the Howrah Muuicii>ality gives Es. 100 a month ; private subscriptions 
amount on an average to Es. 150 a month ; and Es. 467 is, on an average, 
realized from the cost of the dieting of patients. 

The necessary curi’ent expenditure, however, is considerably greater 
than tJie regular receipts, as will be seen by reference to the following 
Statement : — 

Statenwit showing moMUy Receipts and Expenditure. 


Eeceipts. 


Government 

East Indian Eailway Company 
Municipality 
Public Suhscrijition 
Estimated Cost of Dieting ... 


Expenditure. 


Establishment 

Estimated Cost of Dieting 

Wine 

Dispensary ... 

Contiiigent ... 

Eumiture and Clothing 


Amount. 


409 0 0 
425 0 0 
100 0 0 
150 0 0 
467 0 0 

Total, Rs. o“b~ 


Amount. 


1,024 0 0 

550 0 0 
100 0 0 
30 0 0 
50 0 0 
25 0 0 0 

Total Es. 2,004 0 0 


There now only remains a reserve Rank deposit of a few thousand 
rupees (between five and six thousand,) which it has already become 
necessary to draw upon. Unless this can be retained and supplemented, 
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it must be e:(hausted withiu a few months, and the necessary consequence 
would be the closure of the Hospital. It can scarcely be supposed that 
this would ever be allowed to happen. Such an occurrence would be a 
very serious misfortune to Howrah, — and even, it may be said, to Calcutta, 
inasmuch as this Hospitiil may fairly be regarded as a not unimportant 
auxiliary to the larger institutions on the other side of the river. 

Heretofore, the public lias always evinced a deep interest in this Hospital 
and lias supported it with a liberality proportioned to its requirements. 
It has, in the past, been greatly aided, not only by the East Indian Hail way 
Company (^\ hose subscriptions lias recently been increased by Rs. 1 00 a 
mouth), but also by the munificence of the Calcutta merchants, who have 
fully recognized its importance and truly interested themselves in tlie 
great objects to which the institution is devoted. I feel sure that the said 
Calcutta merchants will prove themselves to be no mere fair-weather 
friends in such a cause, but that they will (even in these hard times) res- 
pond, as far as it may lie in tlieir jiower, to the present appeal. I feel 
equally sure that valuable assistance may be exjiected from that earnest 
advocacy on the pai't of the Indian Public Press, which is always so leadi- 
ly evinced in all matters affecting suffering humanity. There can indeed 
be no reason for hesitation in soliciting public support to so thoroughly 
practical and benevolent an institution as this, whore all who come 
(whether they be Euitipeaus, Euiiisiaus or Natives) arc received with 
sympathy, and treated with care and kindness — an object which must 
commend itself to all. 

It may be noted that the inmates of the Hospital, for the most pari, 
consist of sailors from ships in the Port or from the Sailors’ Home, em- 
ployes of the East Indian Railway Company, their wives and children — 
(not only from Howrah but from many Stations up the Line) ; artizans 
out of employment, and Native residents of Howrah itself or of the 
interior of the District. 

A direct appeal must now be made to the public in behalf of this noble 
institution. In the name of the Committee, and as Surgeon in charge of 
the Hospital, it is my duty solicit liberal subscriptions, both from 
Europeans and Natives. In consideration of the great advantages which 
it confers, I do so confidently ; and with the simple assurance that all funds 
received for this object will most certiiinly be expended carefully, with 
judgment, and to the advantage and relief of hundreds who are suffering 
(and in many instances, I regret to add, in destitute circumstances). 

It should perhaps be mentioned that, in past yearn, large sums of money 
were raised in aid of the Hospital, at the Howrah Fancy Fair, which used 
to be held annually at the Botanical Gardens, on New Year’s Day. In 
this way, in six years, the sum of Rs. 42,915-6-2 was rwilizcd. It will, 
however, be remembered that a sad accident occurred on the river in the 
year 1867, whereby some loss of life occurred. Since then the Fancy Fair 
has proved a financial failure. 

In these dull times, when, as we are informed by local newspajier 
correspondents, little or nothing is stining, might not a slight stir ad van- 
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lageously be made, both for the amusement of the public, and, at the same 
time, for the enrichment of the*Howrah Hospital Funds ? 

Will any public spirited and zealous persons take up our cause ? Will 
they get up a Fancy Fair in Calcutta, or elsewhere ? or a Ball ? or a Kegat- 
ta ? or anything else that will bring in funds for an undoubtedly good 
object ? Will the Ladies of Calcutta be good enough to assist us ? 

All donations or subscriptions will be received and duly acknowledged 
in behalf of the Hospital Committee, by the undersigned. 

DAVID B. SMITH, m. d. 

Swrgeon in charge of the Ilov^rah Hospital. 

I\ — ^The undermentioned gentlemen have very kindly consented to 
rececive subscriptions in Calcutta. (Perhaps the Editors of Local Papers 
will be equally obliging) : — 

©r, Norman Chevcrs, Principal, Medical College, Calcutta. 

Dr. Charles Palmer, Consulting Physician, Howrah Hospital, No. 6, 
Middleton Street. 

Dr. Fayrer, c. s. i,, (Consulting Surgeon, Howrah Hospital, No. 42, 
(^howringhee lload. 

Dr. T. El. Charles, No. 10, Hariiigton Street. 

Dr. Walter Kei Waller, No. 15, Kyd Street. 
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Wjs have to tender our best thanks to the Editors of the 
following Periodicals for regularly exchanging with us : — 

The Indian Medical Gazette. 

The British Journal of I lommpaiky (H. Turner & Co., London). 
The Monthlt/ Ilommopathic Reoieto (H. Turner & Co., London). 
The United States Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The American llommopathic Ohserrer. 

The JFesiern Homoiopathic Observer. 

The Homcsopathic Sun/* (We have not received this Journal for a 
long time past.) 

The Anitrican Homceopathist. 

The American Journal of Ilomreopathic Materia Medica. 

The Neio England Medical Gazette. (The Editor has very kindly 
sent u6 this very valuable Journal from its commencement, for which we 
cannot be too thankful.) 

El Crilerio Medico (Madrid). 

Ija Iteforma Medica (Madrid). 

La llomeopatia (Bogota). 

The Indo-European Correspondence. 

The Hindoo Patriot. 

The Bengalee. 

The Indian Mirror. 

The National Papier. 

The Bengal Times (formerly The Dacca News). 

The Calcutta Review. 

The Dailg Examiner. 

Native Opinion (Bombay). 

The Englishman : Saturday Evening Journal. 

The Indian Dailj News. 

The Progress (Tajpore), 

The Soma Prakasha (Bengali). 

The Education Gazette (Bengali). 

The Prayag Duta (Bengali). 

The Abala Bandhava (Bengali). 

The Gramvaria Prukashika (Bengali). 

2he Nava Prabandha (Bengali). 

2he Bamabodhini Patrika (Bengali). 

Ramayanam : Devanagar Text with Bengali Translation (pub- 
lishing in series). 

We shall be glad to exchange with any Medical Periodical 
in the world. 

Books, &c., for review, to be sent, carriage paid, to the 
Editor direct. 
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CHARAKA SANHITA. 

CHAPTER 5 (Coniinned) ^ 

19. Heaviness of the head, headache, inflammation of the 
Schneiderian membrane, hemicrania, otalgia, ophthalmalgia, 
cough, hiccup, asthma, hoarseness, 

20. Weakness (looseness) of teeth, waterbrash (or salivation), 
discharges from the ear, eye, and nose, fwtid smell in the nose^ 
odontalgia, anorexia, 

21. Lock-jaw, stiff-neck, itching, worms, paleness of the face, 
mucous discharges, alteration of.voice, diseases of the uvula and 
of the epiglottis, 

D 
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22. Morbid baldness, reddish yellow color and fiilling off of the 
Lair, sneezing, sleepiness (lassitude, languor), dulness of the under- 
^standing, coma, — 

23. These are relieved by the inhalation of the smoke (above 
recommended), which also strengthens (impiwes) the hair, the 
forehead, the senses and the voice. 

24. Of him whose forehead has become red from smoking 
(i. e. who is in the habit of smoking), the parts aljovc the 
clavicle including the head will never become subject to disorders 
originating in the wind and the phlegm. 

25. The times for smoking have l^een determined to be eight. 
These are the times when the wind and the phlegm are in 
excess. 

26. After bathing, after eating, after vomiting, after sneez- 
ing, after brushing the teeth, after taking snuff, after smearing 
the eyelids with collyrium, after sleep, the prudent will smoke. 
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27. And as a. ooiiseqiu'nee of such practice, the ])art./; above the 
collar-bone will be free from diseases of the wind and phleg*nii 
The smoke should be inhaled thrice each lime and this should be 
repeated three times. 

28. But of these eight times, prayogika (daily) smoke should 
lie inhaled only twice in the day, t luj suaihika (<tooliiig) only once, 
and the vircehaka (evacuant) only or 4 times. 

29. The symptoms (results) of proper inhalation are the clear- 
ance of the chest, of the tliroat, and of the senses ; the lig'htncss 
of the head and the harmonization of the excess of the disoi*ders 
(of the bile, phlegm, and wind). 

30. If inhaled in improper lime or in cxe(*ss, it gives rises to 

the following disorders — deafness, blin^lness, dumbness, hieina- 
temesis,, vertigo. . 

31. In disorders arising from such inhalation, where there 
is excess of the bile and wind (the latter being only just less 
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than the former), the drinking of ghrita, and the use of oily 
snufi*, collyrium, and tarpana (which means filling the eyes with 
oil, &c.) are attended with benefit. 

32. When there is disorder of the blood from excess of bile, 
the cooling snuff, collyrium and tarpana should be used, and when 
there is excess of phlegm, the dry ones should be used. 

And now I shall speak of those who should not inhale the smoke 
above described. 

33. Those who have taken purgatives should not inhale smoke, 
nor those who have taken injections, nor those who have dis- 
orders of the blood, nor those who are suffering from poisoning, 
nor those afflicted with grief, nor pregnant women ; 

34. Nor after labor, nor after intoxication, nor those who 
have mucous fluxes, nor those who have excess of bile, nor after 
keeping up nights, nor those who are subject to faintings, vertigo, 
nor after thirst, nor those who are weak, nor those who have ulcers 
inside the chest ; 

35. Nor after drinking wine or milk, nor after drinking 
oily substances, nor after drinking honey, nor after taking rice 
with curd, nor those who are dry skinned, nor after anger ; 
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36. Nor when tliere is dryness of the fauces, nor when there is 
amaurosis, nor when there is injury of the head, nor wh ni there 
is pain and heat and swellingr of the temples, nor when there is 
inflammation of the throat (tonsilitis ?), jior in disorders ot the 
urine, nor in disorders resulting from drinking. 

37. He, who, through ignorance, inhales smoke under these 
circumstances and thus untimely, will have serious disorders that 
arise from misuse of the smokes. 

38. Those who are thus fit to inhale smoke should inhale it 
through the nostrils in case of disorders of the head, nose 
and eyes ; but in case of disorders of the throat should inhale it 
through the mouth. When inhaled through the nostrils, the smoke 
should be let out through the mouth. 

39. But inhaled through the mouth, it should not be let oul 
through the nostrils. For if it escapes through other channels 
(i. e. gets high up) it is sure to injure the eyes. 

40. The smoke should be inhaled (by the mouth) well (square- 
ly) seated, with the body and eyes straight, and the mind fixed 
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(towards the smoke). When it has to Ixj inhaled by the nose, the 
intelligent should close up one nostril and inhale with the other. 

41. The pipe for evacuiiTit smoke should be (one's own) 
finger's lireiidth long ; that for the oily smoke and that for 
prayogika or daily smoke 48. 

^d. The pipe should consist of lliese straight limbs, of which 
the first should have the diameter of a plum for its calibre. 
The ])i]>c should be made of the same materials as arc used 
in making enema pipes. 

48. The smoke, which is emitted from a distance and divided 
by the (three) limbs and attenuated by the pipe and inhaled in 
proper time and in ])roper quantity, docs not injure the indriyas 
(the organs). 

44. The smoke is said to be inhaled in due time and quantity, 
if by it the chest, the throat and the head are lightened and the 
phlegm rendered loose and thin. 

45. When the voice is not clear, the tliroat is full of phlegm, 
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and the liead is dull (unsteady) then the smoke has not been 
properly inhaled. 

46. Dryness and inflammation of the palate, pharynx, and 
throat, increase of thirst, yawning*, profuse haemorrhage, 

47. Great vertigo, lainting, pain in the senses, — these are 
tlie results of excessive inhalation of smoke. 

48. In tlie rainy season, in autumn or the sultry season follow- 
ing the rainy, and in spring, when the sky is cloudless, anutaila 
should be used. 

49. lie who uses snufl' (of oil) in due time and as directed, 
will never have any defect in his eyes, nose, and ears. 

60. The hair and the beard of such a man will never become 
brown or white ; nor his hairs will fall off, on tlie contrary they 
will grow better. 
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51. Stiff-neck, headaelie, hemiplegia (or facial paralysis), 
lock-jaw, coryza, liemicrania, trembling of the head, these 
too are relieved (or remedied) (by snuff of oil). 

52- The vessels (small and large), the sutures, and the nerves 
of tiic skull, being moistened by the snuff, will acquire strength. 

53. The face becomes bright and full, the voice becomes smooth, 
steady, and deep. Tlie organs become all purified and strength- 
ened. 

6-1. In such persons, the parts above the clavicle, do not 
easily become affected by disease. Even in advanced age the 
hairs do not turn grey. 


(To be coniinued). 
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Du. CUNINGIIAM’S REVIJilW OP LOCAL SANITARY 
REPORTS FOR 1869. 

OujR, position in reference to the task we are about to undertake, 
is a peculiarly false one. It is one of the most important func- 
tions of a Medical Journal to deal with facts connected with 
local sanitation. In the present condition of India, such informa- 
tion can be best collected by Government alone, and it can 
by no moans be pronounced that Government have not done 
much in this direction, at least in recent years. A body of 
medical officers has been appointed to look exclusively after the 
sanitary condition of the country, and large sums of public money 
are being spent not only in pay and travelling allowances, but 
also in printing the reports, of these functionaries. These reports, 
while they ai'e largely distributed amongst the editors of news- 
papers and nonprofessional journals, seldom reach our hands. 
Our repeated efforts to obtain copies of them have proved a 
failure. The Bengal (ifovernment and the Home Department 
of the Government of India furnish us with some of these reports 
by fits and starts, and though in courtesy wo are bound to 
thank them for such favors, we are ecpially bound to say that 
such fitful favors are hardly of any use to us. We cannot 
abstain from turning our attention to Indian sanitation, and yet 
the stray papers with which we are favored give only a side view 
of the subject. For one engaged in the pursuit of science, nothing 
can be more culpable than to generalize upon partial facts, or even 
to offer comments upon matters very partially known. We do 
not see why the Government should place us in such an uncom- 
fortable position, and deprive us of a favor that is veiy .liberally 
distributed at the public expense. 

In the present case, we have before us Dr. Cuningham s 
Review of the local sanitary reports for 1809, and only one of 
these reports, namely, that for Bengal ; but unfortunately as 
little or no use has been made by Dr. Cuningham of the Bengal 
report, we arc obliged to confine ourselves to the review itself. 
The first point noticed by Dr. Cuningham is a want of uni- 
form plan for the preparation of the reports ; and he very justly 
states that it is this want of uniformity which prevents a proper 
comparison of the works of the different commissioners, and 
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wliicli l»ns M tenclcney therefore to arrest that progress of sani- 
tary science, which an extensive survey of results in a sufficiently 
wide area can alone promote. We regard it then as a fortunate 
circumstance that the Government of India called upon Dr. 
Cuuingham to submit a general review of these various reports. 
When the local Sanitary Commi.ssioncrs were first appointed, 
the}^ were very properly placed under tlie immediate control of 
the local Governments. But the Government of India omitted 
to insist upon the preparation of the annual re])orts oii a uniform 
]>lan, and this want of uniformity would have doubtless Ci>ntinued 
to exist for an indefinite lime, laid it not been animadverted u]>on 
so pointedly by Dr. Ciiningham. As it hs, full throe years have 
passed away, and a large outlay of juiblic money has been incur- 
red, without adequate results. The (‘fleet of this oversight has 
been most particularly felt in Bengal, where the local (Tovernmciit 
took it into its head to issue instructions for tlie pr(‘paratioii ol' 
the annual report, so very difierent from those of the other ])i‘o- 
vinces, as to oblige Dr. (hiningham to omit Bengal virtually 
from his general review. This circumstance could not have l)i*en 
unknown to Dr. Cuningham, and it was due to Dr. Smith, 
that it should he mentiouod. 

Or. Cuningham has divided liis review into six heads, — (1) vital 
statistics, (2) history of each of the chief diseases of the provinces, 
(3) meteorology, (1) the general condition of tlu* peoj)le as in- 
fluenced hy any delieicncy in the crops, or by the unusually high 
price of food, (5) the persoual investigations and ])rocoodings of 
the Sanitary Commissioners, and (0) sanitary progress during the 
year. The information collected under the first head is simply 
the number of deaths from tlie cliief diseases occurring every 
month. Dr. Cuningham’s remarks in reference to tliis point are 
just 


The difficulties which have to be conteiuhul with in caiTyiug out any 
such system in India are but little understood and a})preciatod by those 
who have had no experience of the country and whose ideas of registration 
are derived from what has been done in Ciniat Britain. The vast area 
embraced in each Pi*ovijjc(‘, the millions of i)eoj)le to be included in the 
registration, the fact that in many Districts, each of which is larger than 
a county of England, and many of them as large as rijveral countioH put 
together, there is generally but one educated medical officci* who could 
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;w;ciirately ceiiify to tlie cause of in any Ciise, ami iljc want of pro- 

fH'v macliinory for rc^intration^ are all obstacles of no small magnitude ; 
and, reganliiig wtiat lias been effected in relation to these diflicnltics, 1 
am rather astonished at wliat has been done than dissappi anted at the errors 
ajid omissions. The system is yet in its infancy ,* it is new to tlio people, 
and, until they in some degree understand its aim ami objects, they will 
not render that willing assistance which is mdisj)eiis;iblo to its success. 

In addition to the inaocuracios discoverable in these statc- 
jnents, it seems to us that the inronnatioii collected is in- 
siifTicient lor the purpose which vital statistics are usually in- 
tended to subserve. The object of these statistics is to shew the 
progress of the chief diseases which break out in the country, 
and the degree of vinilonec with which they prevail in the 
diiroreni localities. This object can never be secured in a propei* 
way unless a comparison is drawn between tluj nuniber of persons 
attaciked, and that of the deaths taking ])lace iu conseijueiiee. As 
arrangements are now being made for ohiaining ilie second ele- 
ment of eornparison from the heads of families in the country, w<! 
do not see what (liflieull y there can be in obtaining the other from 
the same source. Again, as the figures thus (*oIleetcd can be at 
the best but a very distant a})proxlmalion to tlie truth, their 
value can never he considered high for purposes of science. 

The next topic is the history of tlic cliief diseases during the 
y(*ar. With due deference to Dr. Cuningdiam, we beg to stale 
here, that what he has furnished under this head is not a history, 
properly so called, of the diseases — the way, that is, in which 
they break out, tlio manner ol‘ their dissemination, the general 
conditions of the jiaiicuts, the peculiarities of the localities attack- 
ed, &c., &c., — but a simple enumeration of the ])laces in which 
they prevailed, their waxing and waning according to seasons, 
and the rates of dealh brought about by them, togt^ther with a 
criticism of the opinions or theories of the local oliicers about 
their origin. 

IMie j)revailiug diseases of the year ISIIO are stated to have 
been cholera, small-pox, and fevers. As regards cholera, W('. 
regret to find that there are several medical ofticers yet — and 
amongst these the Sanitary Commissioners of the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces — who have not been able to submit them- 
selves entirely in the patient juvesligation of the facts before 
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them, tnihampered by foregone conclusions ; but who still con- 
tinue fondly to give their adherence to some pet theory, who 
twist and turn facts in order to support the same, are averse to 
look at facts which tend to a different conclusion, and are content 
with vague generalizations, which they surround with a halo of 
scientific terms. It is difficult to imagine whether there can be 
a greater obstacle to the discovery of scientific truths, than this 
habit of the mind. W e are glad therefore to find that Dr. 
Cuningham has devoted a great portion of his report to an 
examination of the statements which have been made by Doctors 
DoRenzy and Townsend in support of the human agency theory. 

The great lault of those theorists lies in their habit of embrac- 
ing, with a sort of triumph, facts which seem to support their 
views at first sight, without that careful and laborious examina- 
tion of all the bearings of such facts and of those of collateral 
influences upon them, which alone can distinguish instances which 
are really similar from those which seem to be so. In engaging 
himself in this controversy. Dr. Cuningham has very properly 
taken up some of the particular instances, which were cited by the 
supporters of the human agency theory, and has shewn liovv facts 
which really belong to the second of these two classes, have been 
erroneously believed to appertain to the first. He has also 
endeavoured to point out the right method of conducting scientific 
investigations with the view of discovering general laws. But in 
this attempt he has met with only a partial success. The best way 
to induce visionary theorists to abandon their metaphysical or 
abstr^tional modes of thought, is to shew clearly the process by 
which a generally acknowledged law has boon discovered in a cog- 
nate branch of knowledge, and then to point out the failures which 
have actually taken place in the very branch or subject under 
investigation, in the endeavour to pursue that process or method, 
and to shew, for instance, how the process of elimination has not 
been sufficiently carried out at every step, how the similarity of 
the different cases cited in support of the theory, has not been 
carefully traced, how in fact the inseparable link which binds an 
effect to a cause, has not been sought for. We readily acknow- 
ledge that this undertaking is beset with difficulties on all sides, 
but unless these arc thoroughly comprehended by our medical 
mt*n, it is next to useless for them lo conduct tlie investigations 
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they are entrusted with. We are accordingly inclined to think that 
no one should be allowed to enter at least the higher walks of the 
medical profession, unless they shall have passed a searching exami- 
nation in inductive logic. We may state here in passing, that of 
the two sanitary commissioners who believe in the spread of 
cholera by human agency, Dr. Townsend is more sparing in 
tlie promulgation of haphazard conclusions, and more disposed to 
prefer a searching investigation to the more indolent process of 
resting siitislied with partial facts, and of leaving opinionative- 
ncss to do the work of enquiry. 

Dr. Cuningham states that “ the action of the Government 
of India in regard to cholera has never, in the slightest degree, 
been. influenced by any theoretical views.^^ This statement can- 
not be accepted withf)ut some modification. If some of tlie local 
Sanitary Commissioners maiirfest a little too much leaning to- 
wards jxit theories, the Sanitary Commissioner to the Govern- 
ment of India is not altogether free from the fault. Witness 
for instance his recommendation for the removal of troops into 
camps, on the occasion of the breaking out of cholera among 
them. This recommendation, he says, rests on no theory but 
simply on the experience of a series of years." But ne doubt 
very much whether this so called experience has not a 
little of theory in it. In the previous numbers of this journal 
we have had occasion to make comments on some of the instances 
which lie had cited to prove the efficacy of movements, but in 
none of them could we find satisfactory proofs for the same. 
Our experience on the subject is eliiefly confined to Lower Bengal, 
where cholera is said to be endemic. Even here the disease 
breaks out at times in particular localities. At the commence- 
ment it assumes a very virulent character, which abates gradual- 
ly, until the disease disappears from the locality, by itself as it 
were. The period of incubation, and the period during which the 
disease continues, arc different at dift*erent times, and seem to be 
apparently bound by no law. And from what we have read 
of the disease, we find that the same is generally the rase else- 
where. How can the eflicacy of movements be then dc1>ermined ? 
If on the breaking out of cholera troops arc removed to a locality 
having better hygienic advantages, as fJiese are generally under- 
stood, we can accept tlie course ; but even if the movement be 
followed by beneficial consequences, wc would not know exactly 
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what to attvibiite th(!m to — hyj^ieiiie advantages or the peculiarity 
oF th(‘ disease just noticed. Attain, to l)e satisded with the 
eflicacy oF movements, we must have such cases hefore us, where 
a portion of the troo])s move into eam])s, and a portion remain in 
tlie barracks, care beinj^- taken that the hy^j^ienic advantages of 
both the places are equal ; and we must have carefully collected 
statistics of these two divisions, separately sliewn. We are not 
aware of any instances in whi(ih Dr. Cunln^'liam has shewn 
such pn'ofs as we have indicated. And unless this is done, we 
can by no means say that the c/Picacy of movements is based upon 
experience. 

The rceommendation of Dr. Cnninoharn ihat the Sanitary 
Cominissioncirs should refrain from erilieisini];' the views which 
may be held by other officers m the same dopartrnent,^^ ought al- 
ways to be borin' in mind. By this be (loos not appanmtly moan 1o 
])ut a slop to all discussions. A calm and ju(li(*ious examination of 
the diflerent tlu'ories on any subject for l.ho jnirpose of eliciting 
truth, is seldom attemdod with any injurious conse([uonco. It is 
only when a. discussion assuiru's the shape of a jx'rsonal controversy, 
and when it is calculabHl to evoke rancorous Feelings towards (‘ach 
other, that criticisms are <ailcul:iied to produe(^ the harm which 
Dr. Cuniughara apprehends. We can perceive no evil in a siin- 
]»le review of* each olher’s opinions or theories. Such a course 
mav not to be resorted to by the local Sanitary Commissioners 
amongst themselves. Ihit when they happen to dilfer in opinion 
from the Sanitary Commissioner to the Ciovornmont of India, 
we do not see why they should abstain from <*xamining the 
grounds on which the views of the latter are founded. Such an 
examination, if conducted in a calm and impartial spirit, may 
ol‘t<m he attended with honeficaal results. We hope the new 
Secretariat under the (lovernincnt of India will direct its at- 
tention to this (jueslion, and give a clear solutiofi to it. We be- 
lieve Dr. Cuninghain entertains the view advocated above, but 
he seeitos to have omitted to set it forth in the clearest terms 
possible. 

The following is the conclusion of Dr. Cuningluim on the 
subject of eliolera : — 

Tju* siroiijTosi nuppovtors"'nf I In* docli'ino thiit. rlinlcva is Kpreiul I»y 
agcir'v, or t»y luunaii tigeiiry alone, siicL iU'. JXiKeiizy and JJr. 
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Townsend, fully ndinit tlie impossibility of iulopiing quanintiue. All are 
persuaded of the value of a pure water-supjdy, and the argumtuit iu favor 
of this essential recpiisite of health is iu no tlegrce strengtlKuied, indeed it 
is ra.ther weakened, by the theoi*etical assumption that ehoJora will attack 
any community with violence only when that water contains cholera dis* 
c-harges. The practical lesson of the epidemic is the same as that which 
has been taught by all former e])ideinics, general sanitaay improvement, or, 
as Dr. rianck has well stated it, “ the improved sanitatioji of the Province 
generally, and especially of the principal ccntnvs of population.^^ 

As regards small-])ox, it raged with rather umisual virulence in 
1 809, especially in the Pnnjal) and the North- Western Provinces. 
This epidemic is deserving of as nmeli attenlion as cholera and 
fevers, and a sj)eeial agency has for a long time been em])l()yed to 
arrest its ravages. \ et ol the three classes of diseases, the treatment 
of small-pox in the review under notice is tlie least satisfactory. 
The subject is deserving of special attention Irom (lovernmeiii. 
The fact Avhieh calls for particular notice is the check of the 
onibreak at Dax?ea, Kumaon and Churwal. The esea 2 )e of these 
places is attributed to the proieelivo power of vaccination, but 
the dei/ails of the operation liave been lel‘t out. And yet t hese de- 
tails are essentially necessary, ai least for the guidance of those 
vaccine officers in whose circles the moriality was feaiful. 

Dr. Planck of the North-Western I’rovinees has noticed that 
deaths from small-pox always commence and increase in the cold- 
weather months, and he attributes it to tlie practice of inoculation 
which is carried on during tliose months. Dr. Cuningham has 
shewn the fallacy of this inference, by pointing out localities 
where inoculation is hardly resorted to, and yet where the spread 
of the disease is well-known. Before attempting any explana- 
tion of this kind, it slionld first of all he ascertained whether the 
fact observed by Dr. Planck holds universally, or whether it 
is merely' a local peculiarity. It may ho stated here that Dr. 
Townsend is inclined to believe that in the Central Provinces, 

the course of an epidemic of small-i)ox is, to a gi'eat extent, 2 )a- 
rallel with that of an epidemic of cholera, and that a waler-sup- 
2 >ly impregnated with animal matter, whicdi lu his opinion regu- 
lates the violence of cholera, aggravates the effects of the conta- 
, gion of small-jjox, and renders it more deadly in its operation.^^ 
In the absence of direct iiroofs, this observation cannot be con- 
sidered as any thing more than an accidental coincidence. The 
remaining portion ol* the review will be noticed iu our next. 
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THE HOWllAII GENEIIAL HOSPITAL. 

Wb i)ubUsli elsewhere Dr. D. B. Smitli^s AppeaP^ in behalf of 
the above Hospital. We should feel sorry if the appeal would 
meet with no response from the well-to-do . people of Calcutta. 
As Dr. Smith has rightly observed, the Howrah Hospital is a not 
unimportant auxiliary to similar institutions of Calcutta. If 
the hospital is closed, the tide of patients that now obtain relief in 
it would have to flow back to Calcutta, and then the burden 
(if charity is a burden) would have to be borne by our million- 
aires. So that any assistance that the citizens of Calcutta would 
render to the Geticral Hospital of Howrah would be tantamount to 
rendering assistance to the liospitals of Calcutta itself. Besides, we 
should look upon Howrah as part and parcel of Calcutta, not 
only because of its being the main railway station, whereby it 
has become the grandest centre of communication with all India, 
but also because it is becoming, from its daily increasing im- 
portance, the medium of communication with the immediate 
interior. Such being the importance ol‘ Howrah, affording sucli 
facility to the trade of Calcutta-, it has a right to be looked upon 
as an integral part of the capital. The inhabitants of Calcutta 
are therefore morally bound to look to its wants. And what want is 
of more urgent importance and more loudly calls for hel]) than 
disease ? But wc think, we have been expending our argument in 
vain. The appeal in behalf of the Howrah General Hospital needs 
no argument to back it, nor do the good people of Calcutta 
recpiire to be stimulated to works of philanthropy. 
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THE MATERIA MEDICA. 

19. — Bryonia Alba. 

Nat. Ord. : Cucurbitaccse. It is the Bryonia alba which was 
proved and used hy Hahnemann. In the British Homoeopa- 
thic Pharmacopoeia, two species of Bryonia, the alba as well as 
the dioiea, arc recommended to be used. 

Eabitat : Bryonia alba is common in Germany and France, 
B. dioica in England, in hedges and thickets. 

Off. Part : The fresh root, gathered before the plant flowers, 
which is in June and July. 

* Preparation : Tincture with proof spirit. 

Old School Uses; None, at least in the present day. Tn 
Lindley’s Medical and Economical Botany, we have under Bryonia 
dioica only the following : “ Quality. — emetic, purgative, acrid, 
poisonous. Uses . — Root applied topically to bruises.” Beyond this 
we have not met witli in any old school Materia Medica any 
mention of this important medicinal plant. 
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• Pathological anatomy. 

Wide-spreading inflammation and suppuration of the skin (from Ex- 
ternal application). 

Intense redness of the outer surface of the stomach ; vivid redness of 
the mucous membnme of the stomach, dotted with blackish spots here and 
there, which are not ulcerated anywhere ; the mucous membrane of the 
stomach is cheriy-red throughout. 

Inflammation of the commeuoemeiit of the duodenum. 

Considerable inflammation of the larger intestines, whereas the remain- 
ing portion of the intestinal canal exhibits scarcely any signs of inflamma- 
tion. 

The inner coat of the rectum is cherry-bi'owii. 

Slightly reddened lungs, confining fluid blood ; the lungs are reddish, 
crepitating but little, and containing a considerable quantity of blood. 

The heart is distended with a large quantity of partly coagulated, partly 
fluid blood. 

Coagulated blood in the cavities of tlie heart. 

Concordances, 

Moral and intellectual faculties. — BELL. calc, hyosc. lyc. natr-mur. n-oom. 
op. UHUS. sep. stram. 

Beat of the diseases. — Aeon. am. ars. aair. BELL, bor, calc, canth. carb- 
mg. caust. cham. chin. con. creos. dig. graph, hej). hyosc. ignat. kali lyc. 
MERC. natr. naU^^mur. nitr-uc. N-VOM. petr. phosp/i, ph-ac. plumb. 
BULS. rh'us, sabad. SEB. siL. spig. staph, sulph. veratr, zinc. 

Morbid states and sensatmis. — Aeon. am. ars. asJif, BELL. calc. canM. 
carb-veg. caust. cham. chin. con. graph, ignat. kali. lyc. merc. mezer. natr- 
mur. iiitr-ac. n-vom. rnospii. BULS. RHUS. SEP. dl. spig. stront. SULBH. 

Glands. — BELL. calc. con. lyc. merc, PHOSPH, puls. rhus. sulpii. 

Boncs.-^Arg.'usaf, bell. calc. chin. cupr. cycl. ignat. lyc. merc. mezer. nitr- 
ac. phosph. ph-ac. puls, rhodod. rhus. ruta. sabiu. sil. staph, SULBH, 
thuj. 

Skifi. — Aeon ant-crud. arn. ars. asaf. bar. hell. calc, caust. cliin. cic. con. 
graph, hep. ipec. kali. lacb. led, lyc. merc. mezer. natr-mur. n-vom. phosph. 
BULS. RHUS. sep. ril. sjng. spong. staph, sulpii. viol-tr. 

Sleep and dreaniR. — Aeon, ant-tart. ars. bell, calc, caust. chin, cic, con. 
croc. liep. lONAT. lyc. m-arct. magn. merc. natr. n-mosch. n-vom. op. 
BHOSPII. ph-ac. BULS. raius. sabad. sep. sil. SULBH. 

Pyrosis. — Aeon. ars. bell. calc, chain, chin. dig. feir. graph, hep. hyosc. 
jod. ipec. kali. lyc. m&ix. natr-mur. N-VOM. riiospif. pli-ac. BULS. rhus, 
SEP. sil. spig^ strain. S ULBH. veratr. 

Tme, — Bell. lach. lyc. pula. 

Ewacerbatiom. — Acmi. arn. ars. bell. calc. caps, carb-veg. caust. cham. 
chin. cocc. colch, coloc. con, hep. hyosc. ignat. ipec. kali, led. lyc. natr. 
i*-voM. phosph. BULS. rhus. sabin. sep. sil. spig, stram, suiiPii. veratr. 

Concordances in general. — Acmi. am. ars. asaf. bell. calc, canth. carb- 
veg. caust. cham. chim con. graph, hep. hyosc. ignat. ipec. kali. lyc. merc. 
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inezer, natr. na<r-i^wr. nitr-ac. n-vom. op. ^osph. ph-ac. PULS. anus. 
BEP. spig. staph, stram.^ SULPH. veraii, * 

Antidotes, — Aeon, alum, camph. dtani. clem, coff, ignat. mur-ac. n-vom. 
puls, rhus, seneg. 

Dr. Hughes makes the following excellent comparisons : — 

“ From its extensive range, Bryonia cannot but have many analogues, tn 
its relation to rheumatism, it comimres with Aconite, Rhm, and PvjUatilla : 
in fever it acts like Baptisia and Eupatorium, It, affects the serous 
me^nbranes like Aconite, Arsenic, and Mercurim Corrosivus ; tlio synovial 
membranes like PnlsatiUa ; the alimentary cahal likci^i^jr and Lycopodium ; 
the liver like Mercurim and Chelidonimi ; the air-passages like Nux and 
Senega ; the lungs like PJmphorm, Ckdidonium, and Tartar emetieP 

Hahnemann* s Preface, 

^ , A large dose of this drug acts a couple of weeks. 

Many of the eliects of Bryonia are analogous to those of Rhus 
tox. 

Bryonia affects the mind differently from Rhus ; the fever of 
Bryonia is mostly composed of the cold stage, and its symptoms 
are ehiclly excited or aggravated in motion, although the second- 
ary effects of Bryonia of relieving symptoms by motion, are not 
altogether rare. 

It is for this reason that even in cases where Bryonia was 
indicated and had been exhibited in a proper dose, it dose not 
always produce the desired effect in the first 24 hours ; the exist- 
ing symptoms constituting the series of the secondary effects of 
Bryonia, a second dose had to be given (which, when given 
immediately after the first, neutralizes in part the effects of the 
first dose of any remedy), which would bring the true primary 
action of Bryonia to bear upon the case before us as the truly 
homoeopathic and therefore curative principle. This peculiarity 
is witnessed in a few other drugs (see the preface to Ignatia), but 
rarely in Bryonia. 

Rhus generally relieves the injurious effects of an injudiciously 
administered dose of Bryonia ; or else some other remedy, which 
is homoeopathic to the untoward symptoms. Camphor, fpr 
instance, above all other drugs. 

The curative powers of Bryonia arc very comprehensive, as 
may be seen from the vast series of its sympfoms. It will Ue.. 
found very useful in some fevers, and in s(»me kinds of abdominal 
spasms of the other sex. 
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In violent, acute diseases, characterized by a high irritability 
of the system, a pellet of the 30th potence will be found sufficient 
.for the cure. In a very few cases a full drop of the 30th potence 
may be necessary, but never a drop of the tincture. I have learn- 
ed this gradually by experience. 

Pathogenetic Symjitoms. 

Mind:- 

Apprehensions, doubts. 

(Doubt about onc^s recovery, with fear of death.) 

Anxiety through the whole body, it impelled him to undertake 
something all the time ; he had no rest anywhere. 

Irritable mood, disposed to fright, fear, and liability to be put 
out of humor. 

Ill-humored, and inclined to be angry. 

Wrathful, ill-humored, and disposed to weep. 

Ill-humoured ; imagined she would not get through her work ; 
took hold of the wrong piece ; inclined to change pieces all the 
time ; afterwards a pressing ache in the forehead. 

She inclines to undertake too much, and to work at too many 
things at the same time. 

Violent discouragement, not disposed to think, depression 
of the intellectual faculties. 

Delirious talk about business, for an hour. 

lie attempted several times to escape from his bed. 

Apprehensive state of mind ; he dreads the future. 

Dejection ; live days after, cheerfulness. 

A good deal of weeping, for a day and a hall'. 

Discouraged, and disposed to quarrel. 

Peevish \ every thing puts him out of humor. 

He demands things which do not exist. 

He desires things to be given him immediately ; but when 
given, he does not care about them. 

Head:— 

Vertigo, as if one were being turned about, or as if every 
thing turned around him when standing. 

Vertigo, when rising from the chair ; every thing turned 
around him ; the vertigo disappeared after 'some walking. 

Vertigo the whole day, as if he were intoxicated. 

Vertigo, as if things turned round, when sitting straight in 
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her bed ; she feels nauseated in the middle of the chest, as if a 
fainting fit would come on. 

* At eight o'clock in the evening vertigo, when standing, so 
violent that he staggered backwards and threatened to fall. 

When attempting to walk, he staggered, as if he would fall 
on his back. 

When walking, he staggers to both sides, as if he were not * 
able to stand firmly. 

After a walk she staggers to one side, when standing. 

Early in the morning, when rising, he fcclls so giddy, as if 
the brain turned in a circle. 

Giddiness the whole day, with weakness of the limbs. 

A kind of vertigo as if he were intoxicated, and as if the blood 
rushed violently to the head. 

lie feels intoxicated, he wants to lie down. 

Vertigo, with a feeling of heaviness ; he feels as if every 
thing were turning in a circle. 

Vertigo and fullness in the head. 

He is scarcely able to turn his head, owing to a sensation of 
fullness in the head. 

Dull movements in the vertex and the forehead, causing 
vertigo and stagnation of ideas. 

Rather drowsy than giddy. 

So weak in his mind, that his thoughts vanish, as is the case 
when one is about to faint \ at the same time his face feels hot, 
most so when standing. 

Want of memory, inability to recollect. 

His head felt heavy, like a hundred weight. 

Great weight in the head, and pressure of the brain from 
behind forwards. 

Stupefaction of the head. 

Gloominess of the head until the moment one goes to bed. 

In the morning the headache does not begin when waking 
up, but when opening and moving the eyes. 

Early in the morning, when waking up, his head feels gloomy 
and aches, as if he had spent the whole night in revelry ; he 
does not want to leave his bed. 

Mental illusions : her own head seems to her larger than it is. 

Stupid feeling in the head, with striking forgetfulness. 
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She was hardly aware of what she did (in the room)^ worse 
when lying down, for twenty-four hours (immediately). 

She knew not what she did, and dropped every thing (in the 
room). 

Stupid feeling in the head, finds it difficult to reflect. 

Dreary and muddled state of the head. 

Excessive heaviness of the head. 

Dull pain in the occiput. Dull pressure in the occiput. 

Throbbing pain in the forehead, lie had to lie down. 

Searching (grinding) pressure in the anterior part of the brain 
with pressing towards the forehead, especially violent when 
stooping or walking fast ; walking fatigues him a good deal. 

Such a violent aching in the forehead that he is scarcely able 
to stoop. 

Pressure from within outwards above the left orbit, in the 
brain, which ends in a pressure upon the eyeball from above 
downwards. 

Pressure in the head when treading. 

Gloomy compression in the head, in the forehead, above the 
eyes. 

The blood rushed to the head, after which the head felt com- 
pressed from temple to temple. 

Sensation as if the heiul were being compressed from car to 
car. 

Headache ; a sort of compression with jerkings in the brain 
resembling pulsations. 

Compressive pain in the head, early in the morning, heaviness, 
intermixed with stitches ; slie was scarcely able to lift up her 
eyes from pain ; v/hen stooping, she was not able to raise herself 
again. 

Violent headache, the head feeling very heavy, as if it would 
incline to all sides, with pressure in the brain from within out- 
wards, and great desire to lie down (immediately). 

Headache after a meal, and pressure in the forehead from 
within outwards during a walk. 

Headache, as if the contents of the head would issue from the 
forehead.* 


* Compare a similar symptom under the heading Colp, Caiarru. 
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Headache, when stooping, as if all the contents of the head 
would issue from the forehead.* 

Giddiness and weight in the head, when stooping while sitting 
or reading, disappearing when raising the head. 

Headache only when stooping, a sort of pressing through the 
forehead from within outwards, especially when sitting. 

Pain in both temples, pressing from within outwards. 

Headjiche, as if the skull were being pressed asunder. 

Early in the morning, when waking up and lying on the 
back in bed, headache in the occiput extending as far as the 
shoulders, resembling a weight which presses upon a sore spot. 

Semi-lateral headache ; searching (grinding) pressure, on a 
small spot of the right half of the brain, being in relation with 
a painful sub-maxillary gland, through a sort of searching (grind- 
ing) or tearing sensation along the bones of the upper and lower 
jaw. 

Headache : early in the morning, after rising, darting drawing 
extending to the malar and jaw-bones. 

Semilateral headache, accompanied by a disagreeable pressure 
in the eye of that side (in the afternoon). 

Tearing pain in the left side of the head. 

Compressive pain in both sides of the head. 

Single stitches in the forepart of the forehead, witli gloominess 
of the head . 

Itching prickings in the right half of the oecipito-frontalis 
muscle. 

Darting tearing from the right malar bone to the temple, 
externally, more violent when touched. 

The head aches, especially when touched, mostly in the fore- 
part, for twenty-four hours. 

Soreness of one side of the occiput, when touching it. 

Heat in the head and face, with redness of the latter. 

Violent heat in the head and face. 

* The sensation as of being pressed asunder is the same as that of being 
compressed^ both sensations being perceived by the brain which is enclosed in 
an unyielding skull ; the sentient powers of the brain arc tlicn unable to 
determine whether the painfulness proceeds from the brain being too much 
distended, or from the skull being too narrow. It comes from both these 
cause s. 
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Tearing across the forehead, followed hy tearing in the cervical 
muscles, and afterwards tearing in the right arm. 

Laneination in the head through both temples, when walking 
in the open air. 

Lancinations in the head, from the forehead to the occiput. 

Turning sensation in the right side of the fotehead, and a 
laneination in the left. 

Pain in the head, rather darting than throbbing, the face 
being hot. 

Throbbing in the right side of the head, which may be felt 
externally with the hand. 

Headache on the top of the head, early in the morning when 
waking up, a kind of painful throbbing. 

Pain in the forehead and the occiput, a kind of hollow beating. 

Throbbing headache affecting the eyes so as to prevent her 
from seeing ; during motion the throbbings in the head are more 
rapid ; she thinks she hears them. 

Chirping in the head, as of grasshoppers. 

A sort of gurgling in both temples. 

Scalp 

Pain in the temples as if some one pulled him by the hair in 
that part. 

Burning spot of the size of a dollar, which does not ache when 
touched. 

The scalp is painful to the touch, as if sore. 

Burning of the head. 

Smarting and gnawing on the top of the hairy scalp (at night). 

Greasy condition of the hair, early in the morning, the head 
being cool ; the hands become quite greasy when combing the 
hair. 

Violent itching of the top of the head when combing the hair. 

Tension of the occipito-frontalis muscle, when moving the 
eyes. 

Eyes 

Pain as from a burn above the left eye and on the left side of 
the nose, diminished by pressing the part with the fingers. 

Pain as if the left eye were being burnt from within outwards. 

Pressure in the eyes, with a burning and itching senation of 
the eyelids. 
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Pressure in "the eyes, for sixteen days in succession. 

Pressure in. the right eyeball, rather from above downwards. 

Pecking in the right eyeball. 

The lower eyelid is sometimes red and inflamed, the upper 
eyelid twitches. 

Agglutination of the eyelids early in the morning, they are 
somewhat red and swollen, and ache as if they had been rubbed 
and heated. 

Pressure in the eye, early in the morning, as when one presses 
upon the eye with the hands, or as when one is in a room full of 
smoke. 

Swelling and agglutination of the eyelids early in the morn- 

Swelling of the lower eyelid,- with internal aching ; agg’lutina- 
tion early in the morning. 

Sensation as of sand being in the eyes, which forces one to 
rub the eyes. 

Sensation in tbo right eye, in the afternoon, as if a grain of 
sand were in it. 

Sudden painful swelling of one eye, in the forenoon, without 
any redness; pus comes out, and the conjunctiva is dark-red and 
swollen. 

Jjachrymation of the eyes in the open air. 

Itching of the margin of the left upper eyelid> mingled with 
burning and tearing. 

Itching, with occasional smarting of the outer canthiis of 
the left eye, which cannot be relieved by rubbing. 

Lacliryinatioii of the eyes and itching of the eyelids, as when 
a sore is healing ; he had to rub the part. 

Contractive ^paiu in the right orbicularis palpebrarum. 

Redness apd swelling of the eyelids with pressure in the same, 
for tliree days. 

Pimpte in the lower lid of the left eye, of the size of a pea, 
painful when pressing it, for sixteen days. 

Soft tumor in the internal canthus of the left eye, a good deal of 
pus oozes out from time to time, for ten days. 

^(Fistula laehrymalis) . 

When waking in tlie morning, he is scarcely able to open his 
eyes, on account of the lids being agglutinated. 
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Dim-sightedness of the left eye, as if it were full of water. 

Weakness of sight, early in the morning ; when she attempted 
to read, all the letters looked blurred. 

Presbyopia. She was not able to see things at a proximity. 

(Photophobia.), 

(Flames before the eyes.) 

Ears:— 

Sensation as if the ears were stopped up, and as if no air could 
get h 

When returning home from a walk, he feels alternate stitches 
in both ears. 

Bleeding from the ears. 

Violent aching of the right concha. 

Ulcerated concha. 

Pinching pressure in the glenoid cavity of the right jaw, 
more violent during motion. 

Contractive pain in the meatus auditorius, going off after the 
wax had been removed witli the finger, but returning neverthe- 
less constantly, with hard hearing. 

Sensation in the meatus auditorius externus, as if it were be- 
ing pressed upon with the finger ; this sensation increases when 
stooping while reading. 

Dull pain around the left ear. 

Pain as of the interior of the left ear burning from within 
outwards. 

Burning at the lobule of the ear. 

Hard tumor behind the ear, frequently changing its size. 

Tumor before the ear, bursting open after the lapse of IS 
hours, a humor oozing out from it, and forming a yellow scurf. 

Slight roaring in the forepart of the right ear. 

Hinging in front of the left ear, as with small bells. 

(Intolerance of noises.) 

Hose:— 

Frequent tingling and tickling of the septum of the nose, es- 
pecially when l>lovving the nose. 

Swelling of tlie 1 yijL t side of the tip of the nose, with a darting 
pain and a sensation when touched, as if they would ulcerate.. 

Painfully smarting ulcer in the left nostril. 

Bleeding from the nose, followed by uloemted nostrils. 
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Bleeding from the nose, lasting a quarter of an hour, early in 
the morning after rising. 

Bleeding at the nose when asleep, early in the morning at 3 
o’clock ; it wakes him. 

Bleeding at the nose, without having stooped previously. 

Swollen nose, with bleeding lasting several days. 

(Bleeding from the nose, during suppression of the catamenia.) 

Bleeding from the right nostril. 

Facer- 

Painful throbbing in all the parts of the face, which wits 
felt when touching the parts with the finger. 

Tension of the skin of the face, when moving the facial 
muscles. 

Flushes of heat over the face. 

Paleness of the face for twenty-four hours. 

Red, hot, soft hloatedness of the face. 

Swelling of the lel’t side of the face, along the nose, with some 
pain in the swollen part (during diarrlKca.) 

Considerable swelling of the upper half of the face, especially 
below the eyes and above the root of the nose, with swelling 
of the eyelids ; he was unable to open the lett eye for four 
days. 

Small herpetic emption on the right cheek. 

Swelling of the right cheek, close to the ear, with burning 
pain. 

Painful pressure below the right malar bone, going ofi* by ex- 
ternal pressure. 

Red spots in the face and on the neck (for two days). 

Fissure in the lower lip. Burning in the lower lip. 

, Small, ulcerated blotches on the lower lip, painfully burning 
when touched. 

A small eleva,tion near the comer of the mouth and rather on 
the lower lip, severely bleeding fi*om time to time, for six days. 

(A little pimple on the chin, with stinging paiv, when 
touched.) 

Painfully burning vesicle on the vermilion border of the lower 
lip. 

Ernption under the left corner of the lips, smarting as if tho 
parts had been excoriated. 
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Eruption on the lower lip, on the outside of the vermilion bor- 
der, itching and smarting as from salt. 

Jaws and Teeth:— 

Lancinating, intensely painful darting between the lower lip 
and the gums, as is exi>erienced in cancer of the lip (early in the 
morning when in bed). 

Toothache ; darting and lancinations in the teeth in the direc- 
tion of the ear, which obliged her to lie down,* 

Darting toothache, in the evening when in bed, at times in 
the upinn*, at times in the lower molar teeth (in the evening, 
when in bed) for one hour \ when the pain was in a tooth of the 
upper rew, and the tooth was touched with the tip of the finger, 
the pain suddenly ceased, and affected the opposite tooth of the 
lower row. 

Darting toothache, while he smokes tobacco as usual. 

All the teeth vacillate ; this is perceived when touching them 
or when pressing them against one another. 

Pain of a molar tooth when chewijig. 

Toothache, when taking something warm into the mouth. 

When eating, one suffers with a tearing and lancinating tooth- 
ache (the lancinations extending to the cervical muscles) aggra- 
vated by warmth. 

Pain as if the tooili were being screwed in and afterwards 
taken out of its socket (the pain is only momentarily diminished 
by cold water, but greatly relieved when walking in the open 
air); accompanied by tearing in the cheeks and pinching in the 
ears, at night until six o\*lock in the morning. 

Toothache ; when opening the mouth, the air rushes in and 
causes a pain. 

Toothache after midnight (at three o\;lock) as when an expos^- 
ed nerve becomes painful from the cold air rushing in ; the pain 
becomes insupportable from lying on the unaffected side, and 
does not pass off tW one turns to the aflecled side. 

When drinking something cold, a sore pain is fell in the tooth. 

* Ther« arp several symptoms produced by Uryonia, wbit-h oblige one lo lie 
dv'wn ; or at least to sit, and several which arc increased by walking and stand- 
ing ; the alternate effects of Bryonia, when the symptoms are relieved by motion 
and become nggr ivAted by quickly sitting or lying down, are, on the contrary, 
much rnorc frequent. 
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The gums are painful, as if they were sore and raw, the teeth 
being vacillating, which makes them painful. 

Spongy gums. 

Simple pain of one of the submaxillary glands, or as if it were 
pinched. 

Sensation, early in the morning, as if the molar teeth were too 
long; they were so loose, that they might be bent to and 
fro with the fingers ; she was unable to use them for the purpose 
of chewing, and, if she did, they felt painful and as if they would 
fall out of their sockets, fifteen hours. 

His teeth feel to him as if they were too long. 

Drawing, sometimes darting toothache in the molars of the 
J(if‘t upper jaw, only during and after a meal, the teeth feeling as 
if they were too long and vacillating to and fro. 

Drawing pain in the molars of the upper and lower jaw. 

Excessive toothache when at rest, and especially when in bed, 
abating when chewing. 

Sensation in the lower jaw, as if there were pimple on the 
bone, cjiusing a tensive pain when touched or when turning the 
head. 

Mouth:— 

Dry feeling, not on the tongue, but in the upper part of the 
palate. 

The mouth ieels dry witliout his being thirsty. 

Dry feeling on the inner side ol the uppjr lip and correspoud- 
ing tooth. 

A good deal of thirst by day, without any Iieat. 

The saliva.ruiis involuntarily out at the corners of the mouth. 

Tongue coated white. 

^Eruption of red rash on the lu^clc. 

Rough and sera])ing sensation in the throat. 

His throat feels swollen, and as if he had a violent cold which 
hinders speech. 

Burning, smarting blisters on the anterior edge of the tongue. 

The mouth is so dry that the tongue sticks to the palate. 

Dryness in the mouth without any thirst. 

Early in the morning dry feeling in the mouth. 

A good deal of sj)itting. 

Accumulation of a quaulity of saliva in the mouth, which foams 
like soup. 
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Putrid smell from the mouth. 

Throat:— 

Painful stiffness of all the muscles of the neck when moving 
it, and roughness of the throat when swallowing. 

Smarting, itching eruption around the neck, especially after 
sweating. 

Stinging in the throat when touching it from without, or 
when turning the head. 

Stinging in the throat when swallowing. 

Pressure in the fauces as if he had swallowed a hard body with 
sharp corners. 

She is unable to swallow either solid or liquid food ; it chokes her. 

(Sensation when swallowing, as if the throat were swollen 
internally or full of mucus, which one is unable to hawk up.) 

Sore throat ; dryness and rawness of the throat during empty 
deglutition ; when drinking, this sensation passes off for a short 
while, but returns shortly ; the pain is worst in a warm room. 

Dry feeling in the back part and upper part of the throat. 

Drawing, from below upwards, towards the ear, with pressure 
in the throat. 

Pain of the back jiart of the throat, felt during motion. 

Taste and Appetite 

Insipid, flat taste in the mouth. 

Sweetish, flat taste in the mouth. 

She does not taste the food ; her mouth is bitter between the 
meals. 

Every thing tastes bitter to him, he is unable to swallow any 
thing. 

Bitter taste in the palate continuing after a meal. 

'Bad, bitter taste in the mouth, early in the morning. 

Early in the morning she has a taste in the mouth as of 
deeayed teeth or putrid meat. 

Tolerably clean tongue, with disgusting taste in the throat, 
as when persons smell badly from the mouth ; she has a taste in 
her mouth like the smell of spoiled meat ,* she has not got this 
taste while eating. 

In the evening be has a taste in his throat as from the smoke 
of i-ancid grease. 

Loss of appetite without any bad taste. 

Canine hunger without any appetite. 
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Canine hunger until bed-time. 

He is hungry, and eat^s, but without any appetite. 

He has no appetite for milk \ but while taking it, he gets an 
appetite for it, and likes it. 

He desires many things, which he cannot eat. 

Pood smells well to her, but when beginning to eat, the 
appetite is gone. 

Appetite for wine. 

Appetite for coflee. Violent desire for ooftee. 

Insipid, disgusting taste in the mouth. 

Sweetish, disgusting taste in the mouth. 

Spoiled appetite. 

. . The stomach feels empty ; he is hungry without having any 
appetite. 

Canine hunger early in the morning, without any appetite. 

Hunger with loss of appetite. 

Continued nausea, succeeded by canine hunger (in a few 
hours). 

Canine hunger early in the morning, with thirst and flushes 
of heat. 

Violent hunger, for a fortnight. 

Violent appetite for six days. 

Violent thirst twenty-two days. 

Thirst, especially early in the morning. 

Violent thirst, day and night. 

Great thirst after a meal, for 16 days. 

Violent thirst obliging him to drink a good deal at a time but 
not often. 

Thirst occasioned b}'^ a sensation as if mucus were lodged in 
the throat. 

Thirst increased after drinking beer. 

Stomach =— 

Frequent risings of mere air. 

Hiccough succeeding the eructations, without having eaten 
any thing previously. ' # 

Violent hiccough. 

Frequent eructations after a meal, from morning till night. 

Eructations tasting of the ingesta. 

No eructations after drinking, but after taking the least food ; 
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however, only aiv vises, without auy had taste. 

Eructations, with rancid taste in the mouth, and mucus in 
the throat. 

Stinging pain during every eructation. 

Burning, almost uninterrupted eructations, which makes his 
mouth rough, and prevent him from tasting the nourishment he 
takes. 

After a meal, an astringent, dry taste, this dryness remaining 
in the anterior part of the mouth, without any thirst ; the lips 
are dry and chiipped. 

Bitter taste in the mouth, in the evening after lying down. 

Eructations after a meal, finally bitter eructations. 

Bitter eructations aftei- a meal. 

Bitter risings from the oesophagus, without any eructations, 
with inclination to vomit. 

Sourish eructations, sourish water running from his mouth. 

Inclination to vomit, early in the morning, after an anxious 
dream, without being able to vomit, accompanied by trequent, 
empty eructations. 

Nausea, in the evening before going to bed. 

lie wakes up after midnight with nausea, he is obliged to 
vomit, he vomits food and bile. 

Regurgitation of aliments ; she gulps them up. 

Regurgitation of the irigesta, without any effort at vomiting. 

Nausea and inclination to vomit, even after eating something 
which has tasted well to him. 

She vomits solid food, but not the liquids. 

Nausea for half an hour, every morning, two hours after rising, 
with accumulation of water in the mouth. 

Nausea in the evening, followed by the discharge of a quantity 
of water from the mouth (water-brash). 

Nausea, inclination to vomit, without having eaten any thing. 

Nausea and incliiiaiioii to vomit, early in the morning when 
waking up. 

(Haematemesis and lying down.) 

Early in the morning at six o^clock, vomiting of a bitter, 
musty and putrid liquid, leaving a similar taste in the mouth, 

Nauseous tast^i afteT diVukiug (hi the afternoon). 

Vomiting of mucus in the evening. 
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Gulping- up of water and mucus, like water-brash (at six: 
o^clock in the evening) ; these substances rose into the chest, with 
coldness over the whole body. 

Painful sensation in the oesophagus, rather in the lower part, 
as if it were constricted. 

Gulping up of mucus from the stomach, early in the morning. 

Cough, especially after a meal. 

Ilcafhiche, a quarter of an hour after every meal ; it passes off 
gradually, but comes on again after the next meal. 

Cutting as with knives, in the pit of the stomach. 

Violent pressure in the pit when walking, immediately after 
supper ; lastly, pressure upon the bladder and the perina?urn, which 
becomes intolerable ; the pressure disappeared when sitting. 

Pressure in the stomach, immediately after having eaten some- 
thing, and evt'n during the meal. 

Pressure in the stomach after a meal ; there was a load in the 
stomach, as of a stone ; this made him ill-humored. 

(flawing and pressure in the abdomen, in the umbilical region, 
wlien standing or walking. 

(Contractive pain in the stomach, some hours aftvT a meal. 

(V)iitractive pain in the stomach after a meal, followed by cut- 
ting in and above the pit of the stomach, eructations, flushes of 
heat, nausea and vomiting of the ingesta. 

Tenacious mucus in the fauces, which can be loosened and 
luiwkcd up. 

Frequent, sometimes sourish eructations after a meal. 

Nausea, continuing twenty-four hours, with discharge of a 
quantity of water from the mouth. 

Nausea, especially when smoking (in one accustomed to it). 

Inclination to vomit (immediately). 

Several attacks of vomiting of a bitter and yellow mucus. 

Pressure ia the stomach after a meal. 

Pressure in the stomach when walking. 

Pinching in the pit of the stamach. 

Sensation in the pit of the stomach, as if it were swollen. 

Extremely disagreeable sensation under the pit of the stomach, 
as if it were swollen. 


(To he Continued,) 
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THl’] SYSTEM OP JAJL ADMINISTRATION 
IN ENGLAND. 

By Gop 4L Ciii’NDER IloY^ M. D., F. R. C. S. 

Ix iTiy last report of iJoglisli charities I have not been able to 
dwell on the system of Jail administration. The following note.s, 
imperfect as they are, will afford some insiLdit into the worklno^ of 
the institution in the kingdom. I visited two Jails, the one in 
Surrey and the one in Glasgow, tlie former in company of Mr. 
Hudson the magisti-ate and the latter in company ol* Mr, Arthur 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, to whom I am indebted for all 
the information I here submit. 

The Surrey Jail, which is intended for about 1000 inmates, 
consists of a central quadrangle, from wdiieh diverge like radii 
different tiers of building 2 or 3 storeys high. Each Hat is 
subdivided into small emn])artmeiits, not larger than 0 by 8 ft, for 
the residence ol’ individual prisoners where they live and work 
eoinpletely excluded from the company of their comrades, 
room is })rovided with a hammock, blankets, commodes and other 
necessaries. The labors of the prisoners are only of a kind 
•calculated to sui)ply their own wants. The baker ])akes bread for 
his fellowmen, the tailor stitelies cloth and the shcomakor coniri- 
jjutes his quota of assisiauee in preparing shoes for tlie inmates of 
the establishment. Persons not having tlie benefit of a profession 
are employed in pi<d;ing oakum or are put in the comparatively 
heavy work of turning a crank or working in a Hour-mill. 
'I'he last two works are especially allotted to those who are 
sentenced with hard labor. The ci’unk is the most uuprofitahle 
business and consists of a heavy rack and pinion with a handle 
for turning. Tlic number of turns in the day is shown by the 
indicator which moves like t!ie hands of u clock with each rota- 
tion of the wheel. Each jn*isoner is alloted a certain amount of 
■work which he is bound to do without the need of constant 
supervision. The works arc generally indoor, but the inmates 
are allowed one hour^s excreik^ daily in the open air on which 
occasion they appear masked without the possibility of knowing 
each other. They are mjidc to promenade round certain turns 
nnd the guard prevents them from holding mutual intercourse. 
The mask system has for its object the proveution of mutual 
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recognition in the Jnil^ so that a man convicted for the first time 
may leave its precincts without the possibility of his comrades 
ever knowing him in after-life. Bnt each prisoner is photo- 
graphed directly on his admission and holds a ])ermarient place in- 
the family album of the establishment. In the event of any want 
in the coll, the prisoner pulls the rope in connection with the 
bell and door plate, when simultaneously with the ringing, the 
plate with the number of the room stands out in relief to indicate 
to the guard where he is wanted. Thus with a surprisingly small 
miml)cr of servants, the business is conducted in a silent and quite* 
effieient way. In the female dej)artinent millinary and laundry 
work constitutes tlic principal labor. The prisoners are liberally 
dieted ; persons convicted for a short term- are not allowed any 
incat, hut long residents are allowed the privilege twiee in a 
week. 

There are some points in British Jail administration wliich are 
managed on princi])le entirely ditFereut from ours. Thus notwith- 
standing the great facility which the government has in making 
the Jail a lucrative house, such practice is not at all encouraged 
lest it should interfere with honest out-door labor. Any manu- 
facture carried on within the Jail where the value of labor comes 
to nought, can he sold in the market for less price than similar 
articles manufactured out of its walls by labor which lias value. 
A competition will, in consc(|ueuc(‘, he established much to the 
detriment of working citizens , and government will thrive at the 
expense of artisans. The Jailor, who is allowed a certain per cen- 
tage of commission on tlie entire produce, will find it to his 
interest to extort as much work as is barely consistent with 
the pi'isoners^ health. The reduction of the market price has 
been already manifest in those districts in India where the Jails 
supply the liousehold wants, and in’isonera are sent to work 
outside the compound to supplement honest labourers. Al- 
though it fills the coffers of our lil>eral govern men it is doing 
injustice to the working classes and tends to disseminating 
amongst them the seeds of pauperism by putting a slop to the 
free currency of independent trade. 

The second question is with regard to the feeling of the priso- 
ners. Whilst in London this regard to personal feeling is shown 
by masking thorn from exposure and prew'niing unreserved inter- 
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course, in Glasgow no such delicacy is observed. Two prisoners can 
sleep in one room and hold mutual conversation, the object being 
to make the residence in the Jail as little unpleasant and arduous 
irrespective of any personal delicacy. Although the truth of this 
is palpable yet it cannot be denied that the acquaintanceship in 
a prison is by no means desirable or elevating. Punishment by 
stripes is out of vogue and any refractory conduct is met by 
the delinquent being sent into a dark dungeon, the sombre gloomi- 
ness of which is quite enough to tame down any discontented 
spirit in a day or two. 

Boys and girls under 12 years of age are sentenced to the re- 
formatory where they undergo instruction in the diHereiit profes- 
sions of tailor, carpenter, or shoe-maker to befit them as useful 
members of society in after-life. They are taught also to read 
and write, and the girls are instructed in liousemaid’s work with 
which they are generally provided after their terra of penal 
servitude comes to a close. The reformatories 1 visited in Bristol 
and in London seemed very ably conducted, and the members 
were quite content with their lot and loved and respected their 
governors and governesses. The refoimatory is supported mainly 
by local taxation raised from the district by the municipality, and 
the praise-worthy object can hardly receive too much eulogiimi 
when we understand that the end and aim of it is the prevention 
of future crime. It is said in common parlance that prevention 
is better than cure, that, it is more salutary to prevent the 
breaking out of lire than to extinguish it when the conflagration 
is at its height ; it is more creditable to prevent disease by good 
sanitary arrangements than to remedy it after the constitution is 
undermined by foul distempers. Instead of the Jailor or Governor 
reaping the benefit of the work, the boys are allowed a certain 
per cenlage of commission on it with which they are presented at. 
the time of their discharge. Some evince a great willingness Uy 
emigrate to America, and I was quite amused to see nearly the 
whole of the boys testifying their inclination for it when asked 
by the governor to hold up their hands. It is from this body 
that the number of emigrants to America is chiefly supplied. 

This short description of the Jail administration will show 
how the prisoners arc carefully looked aftci*, how they are taught 
to rend, w^rite and improve, and throwua upon socif.‘ty with a 
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more hopeful prospect than when they entered the iron gates of 
Justice. If is a wonder why under the same liberal government, 
a different system prevails in India, where a youthful criminal is 
thrown indiscriminately into the society of a blackguardy ruffian, 
whose constant contact pollutes the vci*y essence of his good na- 
ture and turns him out a confirmed vagabond. 

In my next I will give some details of the different factories 
I had the opportunity of visiting through the kindness of my 
friends. 
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THE DOSE aiTESTlON. 

In the Monthly Ilomiv.opathk Reiuew for Auft’ust last there is a 
very able editorial on the above subject, concludiiijj witli express- 
ing a hope that all who take an interest in this important matter 
will carefully reHeot each on his own exi)erience, and endeavour 
to extract some additional evidence of the relative value of large 
and small doses, of low and high dilutions^ and, if possible, to 
deduce therefrom some principles which may assist us in elevating 
this question from tlui region of empiricism to a well-grounded 
scientific basis.*' To resjiond to this hope as far as it lies in our 
power, and no less under the impression that every praetitionei- 
of medicine is bound to lay the results of his experience belore 
the profession, we have ventured to say our say on the above 
question which has assumed importance in ])roportion to the 
diflPerence of opinion that is daily being ontertaincil about it. 
Our experience extends only from the year 1S()7 and might not be 
deemed sufficient for enabling one to arrive at any jKjsitive and 
definite conclusions on this the puzzle of puzzles in hommopathy. 
Nevertheless we believe that even the negative results that may 
be deduced from it may not be uninteresting and altogether 
unprofitable. 

Th(‘ question of dose is a wide one. It is not confined to 
Medicine alone. It is the question of quantity as distinguished, ' 
though not contradistiiiguismxl, from quality. Uuality and 
quantity are the two factors which require to be determined in 
order to enable us to produce any result with success. Though 
distinguishable logically wc cannot imagine their dis-sociation 
in practice. Quality must be determined to enable us to do any 
thing at all. Quantity must be determined to enable us to do it 
with neatness and mathematical precision, in a word with 
economy. It is true, in some instances, quantity can make up for 
quality, and rice rersd, but the result obtained is not the pure 
result wished for. It is always at the expense of something else. 

The question of dose presents to hommopathie pracjtitioners a 
two-fold aspect; the one is the question of the dilution, the other 
is that of the actual quantity of the dilution. This distinction, 
so far as wc have been able to ascertain, has not been dwelt ujjoii 
by any who has treated of Ihc dose question. The disiinction is 
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not one of over rofin(*inent, Imt is one that deserves consitlcra- 
tioii in practice. Our experience has impressed us with the 
conviction that it is not enough to select the dilution, but that it 
is also necessary to determine the quantity of it that has to be 
exhibited, whether so small as in globules or so large as in drops. 
Crenerally we have foiiiul that in children and very susceptible 
individuals, globules representing very minute quantities of the 
medicine in a particular dilution are the best forms in which to 
exhibit the drug in that dilution ; that in adults and insusceptible 
jjcrsons, tinctures arc necessary to make an impression. We have 
seen from rei)catod experience that where the globule succeeds, 
the tincture aggravates, and that Avhere the tincture is necessary, 
Hie globule is alnujst jiowerless. Strictly considered this two- 
fold aspect of the question resolves itself into tlie question 
of the dilution, for when a drug is exhibited in a jmrticular 
dilution and in a particular quantity it is further diluted in 
the mass of the circulal-ing blood and in the other fluids imme- 
diately bathing the tissues, and in this particular diluted state 
it is that the medicine acts u[)oii tissues and organs for 
which it. has an elective afliiiity. This ultimate dilution in the 
system must vary with tlie quantity exhibited. of the druggist^s 
dilution, that is of the dilution marked on the phial, and con- 
sequently according to the quantity exhibited wc must have a 
diilerent action, the system responding or not, according to its 
requirements or susceptibility. 

if the ab(»ve observation, that there is a distinct difference of 
therapeutic results from varying quantities of the same dilution, 
is correct, then the general questioa of dose of homoiopathically 
acting medicines receives considerable solution in the fuct. If 
different qitauliilc^ of a particular dilution he necessary to pro- 
duce purely curative results according to dilferoiiee of age and 
constitution, then the inference is almost obvious that we must 
have diflerent dilutions to meet the dilTerent requirements of our 
cases, according to the seat of the diseases, &e. 

The Editor of the liv.clewy while ([noting unimpeachable evidence 
in favor of the actions of all dllutio’is from the crude drug to 
the 200th dilution, seems to lean towards the view propounded 
by Dr. Black, tliat the therapeutic doses need not be much aside 
the physiological ones, that is, need not in any ease go beyond 
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the 6th decimal, and, to test the accuracy of this view, the learn- 
ed Editor would require of homoeopathic practitioners to adhere 
as much as possible to Dr. Black^s rule. This, in our opinion, 
jjrounded upon hard experience, Avould not be safe practice. We 
have always looked upon the rough imitations of homoeopathy by 
orthodox physicians as exceedingly dangerous, and in numbei*s of 
instances we have had very good reasons for doing so. And we 
shall be sorry indeed to see physicians of our ranks imitate the 
imitations of their allopathic brethren. 

What then is to be done ? Wc have, indeed, a rule, positive and 
scientific, for the selection of the remedy, but in order to avail 
ourselves of the full benefit derivable from it, we must have a 
supplementary rule f<jr the determination of the dose. It is 
true that after wading through the difficulties of practice for a 
long time, one may acquire sufficient experience to enable one 
to meet the requirements of one^s limited circle. But this experi- 
ence cannot be easily acquired, and all cannot be trusted with 
this mode of acquring it. An approximate rule, at least, should 
be presented to the beginner to enable him to proceed with as 
little difficulty to himself and as little injury to his patients as 
possible. Of course, in matters of such importance, no rule ought 
to be absolutely binding, but it would be a great help and a great 
comfort to have one to open out the path for experience. 

But how can such a rule be derived ? How co-ordinate the 
discrepant and conflicting opinions that have accumulated on the 
subject ? It is most unfortunate that we cannot profit by the 
actual experience of the great Father of our system. It is noto- 
rious that his dogmatic assertion that a minute quantity of 30th 
centesimal dilution was a sufficient dose for all cases, has not only 
not been verified and confirmed by subsequent experience, but that 
it was quite at variance with his own actual practice as recorded 
by himself, and as further revealed by the discovery of his 2 )ocket- 
case which he is said to have carried with him up to his death, 
in which medicines of all dilutions from the 3rd to the 30th were 
found. In the face of these incontostible facts, how arc we to 
account lor Hahnemann^s dogmatism in the matter of dose? We 
can think of no other way of accounting for it than by supposing 
that, in a few instances he must have observed the efficacy of the 
80th dil. and that subsequent experience of gradually diminishing 
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the dose must have to a considerable extent confirmed his previous 
observation^ but that iu'assertinj? that tlie ;30th dil. was sufficient 
in all caso^!, he merely enunciated his belief^ without adhering 
to it in actual practice in which he did not venture out much 
beyond his past experience. He would thus seem to us to have 
been very judicious and c^xlremely cautious as a praetitiouer, 
but hasty and rash as a leaciher. What he thought might turn 
out to be true, and, therefore, what he should have offered as a 
mere suggestion for future verilleation, he was in the habit of 
laying down as a positive rule of })ractic(‘. 

But though Hahnemann has failed to give us an exaei rule of 
Ihe dose, the discovery of the etiicacy of the so-called iiifinitesi- 
nial dose, that is, of a dose, if not iiilinitely, at least, indetinitely 
minute, eom])ared to the dose of orthodoxy, is what. w(^ look up- 
on as his gri^atesl discovery. As to the law of healing, though 
we owe to him its first j^ositive (conception and its lull develop- 
ment, we ean trnc*o vague eoujeeturcs and surmist^s about it to 
the days of ]Ii]>]»ocL*a(es, if n(»t earlier. But nowlncre do we 
ni(3et w'itli the faint(‘st idea, of the dose, such as llahnemaiin 
develoiK'd, and which has become almost tlie (diaracteristic of 
l»onui‘ 0 ].athy. Any jiraciitioner, who has had any experience 
wut.h luuii(eo])atliic dilutions, must have been eonvineed of their 
('ffuiaey, so that the (pu'stion w'ith liomceopaths now^, is not as to 
wdiether tliey act or not, hut how’^ lar w^c ne(‘d, or ought to carry 
on <»ur dilutions, and wdielher a scale <*aiinot be constructed which 
can ludp in regulating the dilution ac(*ordiiig to the seat and na- 
ture of the disease, according to tlic sex, age, and habits of the 
patient, and according to the seasons and the climate. 

It is not easy to devise the metliod of ])roce(liire h}^ which to 
construct the mueh-w'isbed-for posological scale. In general 
terms, it is very easy to say that experiment and experience alone 
ought to decide the matter. But we must rctuenihcr that W'O 
have to experiiiK'ut not u])on inert mattcT nor upon the lower 
animals, but upon buman beings ; and that thevapcHitic experiences 
do not often offer themselves under the most favoi-alile circiurn- 
stances for scientific systematization. Without subscribing to Dr. 
Black’s ruh^, we have no hesitation in affirming the importance 
of a. knowledge of the physiological dose, that is of the dose, or 
range of doses, capable of producing a particular symptom or a 
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piiriicular gToup of .sympioms in lionlih. Wc say range of dosesj, 
because it is a well-eslablisbcd fact that the dose, requisite to pro- 
dii(?e a particular physiologfical disturbance, varies according to a 
variety of circumstances and accidents, and we must be careful in 
bearing in mind the minimum and the maximum dosi's, in order 
to institute with seientillc precision a comparison of tlie range of 
physiological with the corresponding range of therapeutic doses. 
And we have no doubt that sncli com])arison.s will enable us 
ultimately to discover llie definite ratio that must exist between 
the two sets of doses. Now when we remember that Halinemann 
lias left, no record of the doses bo used in bis ])rovings, and that 
it is unknown wbetber the remedies, of which we have provings 
in the Cimtic Diseasesj were ju'oved in the crude slate or in dilu- 
tions, and that, in consequence, tlie physiological doses of only a 
few, a very few medicines, are known, and llial not with seieni.ilic 
accuracy, when we remember all this, we should be alile to 
realize the maguiiude of the jiroblem of the dose, aud uiHlcrstand 
liow uiiphilosopbi('al, not to say foolish, it is to dogmatize u])on 
it, aud liow unworthy it is of members of our school to divide 
themselves into sects on the score of diflcrcnce arising from such 
dogmatism. As a corrolary from this we see also the impracti* 
cahility, in the present stale ol liornceopalhy, of Dr. Jilack^s rule 
in H-b scientific aspect. Tlie ])hvsi(>h>gical dose being in the ma- 
jority of instances unknown, the tlierajieutie dose, which is to 
approximate to it, must necessarily remain undetermined. AVo 
have already ('oinineutc<l upon the eminrical asjieet of Dr. 
fBlack^s rule as, iii <mr cqiinion, rather unsafe and dangc*rous for 
the h<‘ginner. 

There is one I'act which we have repeatedly observed, and 
whieh, we think, ought to exercise a considerable inHuence in 
the determination of the problem before ns, namely, t hat in the 
treatment of the same case, when extmiding through a length of 
time, even when the same medicine is iiuHcaled, not only has 
lire medicine to be intermitted, hut that the dilution has to he 
changed, from time to time, in order to derive lull benefit from 
it. ^riie system would seem to get aceuslomed as it were to the 
inlluenec of the drug, and ceases to he further influenced, unless 
allowed some rest, or freshly stimulated by a dilferent degree 
of attenuation. This points to the hopeless impossibility of lay- 
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ing down precise rules about the dilution even with reference 
to the nature of the disease. In one of the eases we have 
recorded in the Journal^ we had to begin at the bth and gradual- 
ly reach tl»e JJOOth and then to come back to the Otln It is also 
to be noted tliat the same disease, attacking tlie same person a 
s(‘cond time, very often rocpiires foi* its cure a different dilution 
from that originally prescribed, and not unfre(|uently, a different 
renunly. 

The cpiestion recurs, what then is to be done? The diflieultios 
in the way of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion upon this 
question of the dose, having heen seen io be formidable, how is 
the beginner to ])roeeed? Wo think, it ean be safely laid 
down for bis guiJaiK'c that, as a general rtile he should use low 
diluTioiis in acute, and high dilutions iJi chronic aflections ; low 
dilutions in diseases of llie abd«)minal viscera, higher in diseases of 
the rcs])iratoiy organs j low dilutions in the phlegmatic, liiglier in 
the bilious, sangiiiiu*, and especially mnwoiis temperaments ; low 
dilutions in cataiTlial, rheumatic and syphilitic affectioiis, higher 
in idiopathic and nervous disorders ; low dilutions in adults and 
especially the male sex, liighcr in children and specially in the 
female sex. In our humble opinion, llie Otli should be the 
lowest dilution one should begin witli, and then it will be easier 
to feci onc\s way higher and lower. The beginner should do well 
to reniernber tlie classification of diaigs as suggested by (loullon, 
Hirscli, and Trinks, namely, that some act belter in the undiluted 
state and in very low dilutions, some in medium dilutions, and 
some in high dilutions. Jle should also do well to remember 
what particular pliysicians liavc said regarding particular drugs, 
such as Dr. Madden^s observation that Chaw, is better suited, in 
the 12th than in any other dilution, for eases of re Ilex irritability 
of the gastric am! intestinal mucous mombraiu's in childhood, aii: 
observation which oui own experience has conlirmed. 
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Mdlrtfiihlid ; or hislrnetlouA ionvh'nnj the prcscrrallon of the moUierk 
heciiih in lyreguoiicjj ami (hiring covfinenienl, and of Ike child in 
infancy, By Gaiij^a Pnisad Mookerjea, M. U. Bhowanipore. 

We have done an injustice to the Autlior in not liavin^^ no- 
ticed this admirable, neat little work earlier. We believe this is 
the third work* in Ueiioali on the subject, and we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing- it the best. The lirst work, The Infant 
Treatment^ by Babii Sib Chmider Dev, oi* Konnagar, a gentle- 
man of intelligence and learning and devoted to the cause of lio- 
moeopathy and humanity, was not an original work, ljut a free 
translation of Andrew Combe’s Treat ine on the Vhy biological and 
Moral Management of Infancy^ but. for its author as a layman, 
was highly eri‘ditable. ^Hie author’s liope, that his work may 
induce abler persons to take ii]) the subject,” was not in vain. 
,Babu Jodu Nath JMiikerjee, a Licentiate of JVledieine and Sur- 
gery of the Calcutta University, took up a i)art of the subject, 
and published in ISOO, guide, (o the Dacea or Naiice Midirices, 
written in the Form (f a dialogue. The Unide n work of 
considerable merit, and wc have great pleasure in proiiouiieiug it a 
safe one. Balm Chiuga Prasad takes up a wider subject, and 
produces in 1871 a work with InbtrueiionH ionehing the 
preHcrratlon of the mothers health in 'pregnancy and during 
confinement., and of the child in infancy. 

The appearance ol' two popular volumes on kindred subjects 
within three years of each other by professionally l.raincd-up per- 
sons proves both the popularity of the subject and the growing 
desire among our medical men to become useful to their countj-y. 

* The DiSfiaii.s of Children, forniin*? Part H. of a series of Ilomtropathic 
heropmtics, though by a lawman, and wbieh wo reviewed in the No. f<ir May 
and June 1S70, is not exactly a ])0]mJar work, and thoroforc not included in 
tliis list. 
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Our reiiclers need not be reminded how often we have held forth 
on such subjects in these pages. The bict is thiitj we Bengalis as 
a nation must be prepared either to remain in our present pitiable 
physical condition or be altogether swept away Irowi the face of 
the eartli, unless we observe those laws of hygiene^ whose long- 
continued violation lias dragged us down to \)ur present degrada- 
tion. We are convinced that this departure from hygienic condi- 
tions, which has entailed upon our countrymen such an endless train 
of bodily ailments, cannot be more successfully prevented than by 
the widest dissemination of correct knowledge relating to these 
subjects. e hail therefore all attempts at popularizing the teach- 
ings of science. But especially when a man of such varied ac- 
Vjuirements as the author of the little volume before us devotes 
the little leisure he can snat(di from professional engagements for 
the benefit of his unscientific countrymen, our appreciation of such 
labors rises much higher. Indeed we are firmly of opinion that it 
is oidy men eminent in their respective departments of scientific 
acquirements \\ho can do justice to a subject even when most 
popularly treated. Huxloy^s little volume on physiology ranks 
much higher in our esteem than tlie more pretensions compila- 
tions of less gifted inea such as Lewis’s Physiology of Com- 
mon Life. Babu Gaiiga Prasad accordingly has our )>est sympa- 
lliics in his endeavour to enlighten bis fair readers upon subjects 
which so deeply coiieern them and their darlings. He has dealt 
with his topics as simply as their nature admitted, and at the same 
time in as plain a style as to be level to the commonest capacity. 
The chapters on diet arc iiarticularly valuable, and the remarks on 
the betel and tobacco are judicious and manly. We need hardly 
say, that wo go with him thoroughly in his condemnation of both 
these articles of daily and habitual use amongst us. With reference 
to tobacco our author very justly saj s that if parents arc anxious 
that their children should not become addi(;ied to the vicious habit 
of smoking or kcejnng half-charred tobacco in their mouths, 
they must enforce tlnur precepts by their own example. 

We should be wanting, however, in our duty as public jour- 
nalists were we, in our general satislaclion with the manner in 
which our author has executed liis work, to conceal our real feelings 
as to the oceasionally slip-shod style of writing he adopts. We 
are free to admit that such sins of composition in Bengali are 
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extremely difficult to be avoided by our English-educated Bengali 
writers. Our author may also plead his want of leisure to impart 
that finish to the form which he so solicitously secured to the 
substance. Yet with all these extenuating circumstances in his 
favor, Babii Ganga Prasad would find it hard to suppress a 
smile in his fair readers to whom he so gracefully and appro- 
priately dedicates his extremely vv(‘lL goij-uj) and l^eautifully bound 
book, when they discover in his modest ])rayer to them to 
point out his shortcomings, as well as in other parts of the work, 
such phrases as j C^Sf 

fstt^ <tf?n ^rtrr, 

&c. If Bengali typography had admitted of being 
italicized, we could have pointed out the particular words and 
phrases in these sentences which we condemn, but which our 
readers will no doubt be able to see without such aid. It is in 
no captious spirit that we point out these errors of language. 
We have already commended the style of the author as remark- 
ably simple and peculiarly adapted for the ])Oi)ular understanding, 
and it is because we put a high value upon his writings, that we 
wish them to be purged of the faults, such as we have pointed 
out. We hope, therefore, our author would take our criticism 
in the spirit we offer it. 

We cannot bring our short notice of this worthy little volume 
to a close before. expressing our hope that no educated household in 
the country should be without it, and the extremely low price of 
two rupees per copy, for a work of so much real utility and such 
neat getting-uj), will, wc dare anticipate, obtain for it an 
extensive circulation. 
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A caae, of llfisteria. 

Under Care of l)ii. M. L. Sircar. 

The liusbaiKl of tlio ^irl, snl>joct to tlie above disease, came to me in 
the middle of May last, and gave me the following history of the 
case : — 

For 5 years ])revioiis to the commencement of the present disease 
tli(i patient used to suirer from the following complaints : acidity of 
the stomach, burning of the skin generally and of the hands and feet 
in particular, iiaius in the chest, licmicrania. All those had come on 
after an attack of fi'.ver. In flysakh 1277, that is, ujiwards of 13 
"months ago, she nil on a sudden vomited a large (puintity of blood, 
and was in coiis(i<|uence at once jdaced under tilloijathic treatment. 
Ill sj>ite of the continuiuici* of this treatment for 3 months, the patient 
used to vomit blood, twi), three times a day. The only improvement 
that was perceived was that the blood, which was thin and a mixture 
of dark and red blood, hecame thick ujid black and lost its fishy smell. 
Aft(n* this th(^ jiatient was ])laccd undci- kaviraj treatment. Undei' 
this ti'eatmeiit the vomiting of blood had stopped for 4 months, but 
the other comjilaiiits of the patient wtiro not relieved. After this 
period, all on a. siuhhni the jiatient vomited blood again, and again an 
alloj)athic doctor was sent for. Inunediately aftei* the vomiting of 
blood had ceascMl by the niedicin(is he administei-ed, the patient fell 
into a swoon followtul l)y convulsions. This state of alternate stupor 
and convulsitms lasted for five days. On the first day the most heroic 
allopatliic treatment failing tciii do any good, the patient was placed 
under a gentleman wlio had some knowledge of lK»imeo})athy. On the 
fith day, the fit disap}>ean!d. The pati(*nt eontimiod under this gentle- 
man’s tj'eatmeiit foi* iK^arly 3 numths. Ouring this period, she had no 
fit, but used to vomit blood, commeiicing about 6 days before the 
menses and continuing about 3 or 4 days aftei’, altogether about 13 
or 14 days. Tii consequence of this the ])aticnt was brought to 
Calcutta. While coming by boat she had a fit of fainting and convul- 
sions which lasted the whole time of the journey (IJ days) and about 
1 2 hours after arrival in Calcutta. 

On arrival in Calcutta, which was by the middle of January last, she 
was placed under hommo])athic treatment. She had at first Xux Vomica 
30th, which was continued for a month ; the result of this was good 
sleejp at night and less vomiting, but the hysLcric fit and the hajmate- 
mesis recuri’ing as usual, Avh. 30th, Puls, Gth, and JJrt/o. 18th were 
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given in succession, without however any abatement of tiie formidable 
liystoric symptoms. 

Tlie symptoms, when 1 was called in to treat the case, were as fol- 
lows : — The hppmattjmesis is preceded by the fainting fit which lasts 
from 7 to 12 hours, llie fainting fit is preceded by pains in the chest 
and stomach, which are relieved by the vomiting of blood. The blood 
thrown up is black and clotted. These fits of fainting and hwmate- 
mcsis generally commence 2 or 3 days before the menses and continue for 

2 to t3 days after \ sometimes they take ydace at other times. The mens- 
trual blood used to be profuse befoi-e, but now it is scanty. The i)ationt 
ha.s white leucorrhoca. During the menses she expeiiences nause^i, ])ains 
in the uterine region and burning of the skin. The patient is subject to 
vertigo, which she feels especially on iMsing from a seat ; she has occa- 
sional attacks of hemicrania ; her vision is weak, being unable to 
distinguish objects at a distaiice. Thei-e is pain in the throat, and pains 
about the umbilicus. During the menses she feels as if there is a 
Solid mass in the lowef b(dly which rises nj» towards the chest. The 
patient has leucorrhma for 4 years. Tn her childhood she was subject 
to attacks of fever, dianboea and worms. Worms used to come out of 
the mouth. 

This case was evidently a complicated form of hysteria, and al- 
though all the symptoms did not correspond, 1 prescribed (24th 
May) moschus fi, having recently had expeiience of its I'cmaikablo 
influtmee over this disease in some cases. This had the desired effect. 
At the next course, she vomited blood only for a day, and very small 
in quantity, and at the course after this, there was no luematemesis. 
After this the patient was well up to the 10th July, up to which date, 
moschuB vras continued. ♦ 

On the morning of the ITtli, she hatl a fainting fit wdiich lasted till 

3 p. m., after which she vomited clots of blood. This was followed 
by strong fever. Hhe had once more vomited blood and a large 
quantity of slime this day. 

On the 18th tlie fever ma<le its a))pearance again in the morning 
which lasted till after niiduiglit, in spite a dose of acou, G. in the 
morning. There was no )nore vomiting of blood to day. 

On the 21st I prescribed cak. c, 30. This checked the vomiting of 
blood and slime and relieved some of tlie other symptoms, but di^ not 
cl^eck tlie fever. The fever used to come on at tlie same time in the 
morning, and on that account gjive her on the 23rd sahad. 3, but with- 
out the least benefit. On the next day, gave her Ars. 12, on account of 
the excessive burning of the stomach and chest. Although it relieved 
the particular symptoms for which it was exhibited, it could not 
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prevent the daily accession of the febrile paroxysms. Looking upon 
this as a fresh case of malarious fever, I gave her quinine in massive 
doses. The fever was at once checked, and she has remained all right 
since. 

Remarks. 

Tliis case demonstrates the utility of remedies whose pathogenesis, 
without corresponding to all the minutiai, coiTesponds in a general 
way to the symptoms of a case. Under the pathogenesis of moschus wo 
do not meet with vomiting of blood, nevertlielcss the drug succeeded in 
checking it in this particular case by rectifying tho hysteric cachexia, 
if we may so call it. The case proves also the utility of quinine in 
recent malarious fevers, and it is cruel, in oiu* opinion, to witlihold it 
when tlic paroxysms aixi distinctly aguisli and other remedies fail. 
Distinct periodicity of ixscurrence with distinct intennission ought to 
be sufficient similimiiin to warrant the exhibition of tho drug. Be- 
sides, where with the retTim of the paroxysm, there is aggravation of 
all tlic symptoms, to withhold qiiinino has been in many cases to 
endanger the lives of patients. 

A Case of Abscess in ths Abdominal Parietes ; 
dispersed by Hepar Sulpli. 

Under care of Dr, M. L. Sircar. 

On the 26th August last, I was called to see Baboo Akshya Kumar 
Banerjea, who luid come down from his native village Satgjichia for 
treatment. Ho was laid up in bed with a huge swelling in the left iliac 
region just above the sigmoid flexure, which was exceedingly tender to 
the touch and which ajipeared to be an incipient abscess deep-::,eated in 
the abdominal wall at this place. The patient had hectic fever sind was 
exti'omely prostrated in strength. He was 20 days under a]Ioj>atliic 
treatment, but without deriving the slightest iKmofit from it. Tho 
swelling, the pain, the fever, and the prostration have been increasing 
day by day. He could not move from his bed at all. Having in 
several instances obsciwed the remarkable powers of s. to discuss 
abscesses, I prescribed it at the 6th dil. three times a day. In loss than 
a week the patient was nearly free from fever, the swelling consider- 
ably diminished, and the patient on the whole was so well as to be 
able to sit up and even walk a little. After a few days, the improve- 
ment became rather stationary, and I gave him Rhus tox. 6. From 
this time forth tlie improvement was rapid, the swelling, pain, fever, 
and debility all disapj>earing l^y the 20th Sept. By the end of the 
month he was all right. * 
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CIIARAKA SANIIITA. 

CIIAPTEll 5. 

55. Red sandal wood^ Idack sandal wood, cinnamon leaves, 

bark of wood turmeric, liquorice, vaU prapaundarika 

small cardamoms, viranga, vel, utpala 

56. Hrivera abhayi coriander, cinnamon 

leaves, musta ( 5 ^), sariva hemedesmus indica), sthira 

heydisarum gangcticum), surdliva (CifWt^)> prisniparni 

jivanti, satavari (H^eT)> 

57. Haronuka, vrihati, vy^hri solannm jacquini), 

surabbf, stamens of the lotus, — these should bo boiled in pure rain 
water, the quantity of which should be hundred times that of the 
oil to be aft;crwards added. ' ^ 
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58. The boiling should be continued till the extract is exactly 
ten times the (juantity of the oil ; this extract should be divided 
into ten portions^ each portion should be boiled with the oil, 
one after the other, 

9 

59. At the tenth time, an equal quantity of goat-milk should 
be added, and the boiling completed. 

This is the process for preparing anuiaila for snufi*. 

CO. Of this oil, half a pala (t tolas) is the dose for taking it 
as snuff in three times, which should be done wuth a cotton 
pencil, the patient^s head having been oiled and fomented. 

61, 62. This should be done every 3rd day, and repeated 
seven times. 

If a person, while using such oil, capable of correcting the 
' three disorders (of the bile, &c.) and strengthening the organs, 
should guard himself against exposure, keep himself warm, take 
proper food, and be continent, he will derive all its afore-mention^ 
ed benefits. 
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03. The tooth-bnish stick should be cither astringent, 
pungent, or bitter. One of its extremities should be bruized into 
the form of a brush. It should be used twice, and so that the 
gums arc not injured, 

64. It destroys Actor and bad taste ; it removes sordes from 
the tongue, teetli, and mouth. It instantly cleanses the teeth. 
It improves the appetite. 

65. Karanja (galcdupa arborea), karavira ncrium odor- 

ata), arka m^lati Csftsrlt^ kakubha pentaptera 

aijuTia), asana (pentaptera tomentosa), these and similar plants 
are recommended to be used in cleansing the teeth. 

66. The tongue-cleanser should be made of gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, or iron, and should be made blunt and bent. 

67. By the use of the tongue-cleanser, the secretions, that 
accumulate at the base of the tongue, and also those that ol)stract 
tlie expiration, are removed, and tliereby the mouth acejuires 
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good emell. Ilcuce the tongue should be cleansed by the tongue" 
cleanser. 

68, 69. He, who desires to have cleanliness and good odour of 
the mouth and good appetite, should keep in it nutmeg, katuka 
iqnqqfib l>etel nut, cloves, kakkola, and good betel leaves, with 
camphor and small cardamoms. . 

70. He who rinses his mouth with oil, will have strength of 
the lower jaw, of the voice, fulness of the face, sharpness of 
taste, keenesB of appetite, 

71. And will never have dryness of the throat, never have 
any fear of cracking of the lips. His teeth will never wear out 
but will become more firmly set. 

72. And will never be subject to aches, nor will be affected 
by acids, and they will be able to masticate hard substances. 
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7'‘5, If tbe head is daily kej)t saturated witli oil, there will he 
no headache, nor baldness, nor will the hairs turn grey, nor fall off. 

74. The skull bceoincs particularly strong. The roots of the 
hairs l)ecome strong. The hairs become long and black. 

75. If the head is anointed with oil, the senses become fully 
developed, the skin of the face becomes bright, and sleep is easily 
procured. 

76. If oil is daily dropped into the car, disorders of the 
organ from wind never take place, nor lockjaw nor rigidity of the 
neck will occur ; nor will hardness of hearing, nor even deafness. 

77. Just as the earthen pot, and leather, and the wheel be- 
come strong and capable of resisting wear and tear, on being 
smeared with oil, 

.78. So the body becomes strong and good skinned, and dis^ 
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order from the wind are relieved, and it (the body) becomes 
capable of work and exercise. 

79. The chief component part of the sense of touch is the 
wind ; the sense of touch' is seated in the skin; rubbing of oil 
is beneficial to the skin ; hence men should daily annoint their 
bodies with oil. 

80. The body, if dally anointed with oil, is not easily dis- 
figured by injuries or by any violent exercise. 

81. And a person who daily anoints his body with oil acquires 
smoothness of skin, roundness of form, sti^gth, a good appear- 
ance, and comparative immunity from the ravages of time. 

82. Harshness, dryness, heat, and numbness from fatigue, 
of the feet are speedily relieved by rubbing oil. 


(To be CoiUinned.j 
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THE MATEIUA MEDICA. 

19. — Bryonia Aj^a' (Concluded) . 

Abdomen:—^ 

Bloateducss of th« abdomen after every meal. 

Hard swelling* around tlicf umbilicus, and under the hypbchon- 
dria. ' ^ 

Sudden ascites ; he is unable to breathe, and has to sit down. 

Soreness in the folds of the abdominal integumente, in the 
groin. 

Tensive pain in the region of the liver. * 

Pain in the abdomen, as if one would vomit, , 

Pain in both sides of me abdomen, like pleuritic stitches. 

Tearing and drawing in the abdomen, especially during mo- 
tion ; followed by stitches especially during stool, and mostly in 
the evening. 

Violent lancinations in the abdomen from below upwards as 
far as the stomach (after drinking a cup of warm milk, in the 
afternoon); the pain forced hin^ to l^end double; and disappeared 
after stool. 

Painful writhing (twisting) abound the umbilicus^ with stitches. 
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Pain in the abdomen, with anguish, which makes the breath- 
ing difficult ; walking relieved the j)ain. ^ 

The emission of flatulence, at night, is preceded by loud grunt- 
ing and howling. 

Flatulent colic after supper, with pressure in the region of 
the etneum, 

l^ain in the abdomen, as if he had been purged, or as if haemor- 
rhoids would make their appearance. 

Spasmodic pains in the abdpmen after dinner. 

Grunting (runabling) in the abdomen, with sensation as if 
diarrhma would set in. 

Horrible colic ^in the forenoon), as if she would have an atiack 
of dysentery, without any stool. 

Pressure on the umbilicus, as from a button, when walking in 
the open air. 

Sensation deep in the abdomen, as of a lump lying there. 

Heat in the abdomen, (and the whole of the internal body). 

Pressure and pinching in the abdomen. 

Loud rumbling in the abdomen, especially in the evening 
when in bed, for eighteen days. 

Colic, as if he would be attacked with diarrhoea, for an hour 
and a half. 

Stool:— 

Colic and pinching in the abdomen, and the umbilical region, 
as after a cold, for several days ; three days after the colic, ^ 
copious, thin evacuation. 

Copious, fetid stool, preceded by cutting in the abdomen. 

Bloated abdomen ; flatulence moves about in his abdomen, colic 
with continual constipation.; he feels as if something were lodg- 
ed in his abdomen. 

Colic during stool, as if the partf^ were constricted, or were 
being pinched tog(‘ther with the hand. 

Two stools a day ; in a few days,tJonstipation.* 

Brown, frequent, thin stool in a baby. 

Frequent evacuations. 

The faeces are of a large size, and are therefore passed with 
difficulty. 

Biarrhcea, with previous colic. 

Long-lastmg burning at the rectum after hard stool. 

Soft stool, with a burning sharp pain in the rectum. 

Itching, blunt stitches in the rectum from below upwards, com- 
ing on with a jerking sensation. 

A more frequent, primary effect of Bryonia is retention of stool ; its alter- 
luitp offf ctH, looseness of the bowels, is raber ; when the other symptoms corres- 
poiul, Bryonia is therefore able to cure constiptition, whicjth few reme^es; be- 
!$ide Nux v. and Opiumj^ can do. 
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Diarrh(X‘a, witliout any trouble. 

Diarrhoea, four days in succession, one attack every thi*ee hours ; 
it came so speedily that he was unable to retain it ; in 'the twelve 
succeeding days, the ordinary stool came off with the same un- 
foreseen necessity. 

Diarrhoea lasting two days ; it made her so weak that she was 
obliged to keep her bed. 

Diarrhma, greatest early in the morning. 

Diarrhma, especially at night ; with burning at the anus, at 
every evacuation. 

Diarrhma, smelling like rotten cheese. 

Thin, bloody stool. 

Hard stool, with protrusion of the rectum which soon re-enter- 
ed of itself ; followed by diarrhoea with fermentation in the abdo- 
men. 

TTrinary Organs:— 

Pain in the abdomen, when emitting the urine. 

Sensation, when urinating, as if the urinary passage were too 
narrow. 

He is obliged to rise several times for the purpose of urinating. 

Violent desire to urinate, also at night. 

Without the bladder being full, he feels such a violent desire 
to urinate, that he is scarcely able to retain the urine for one 
moment. 

After the urine has been emitted, the neck of the bladder con- 
tracts ,* nevertheless he feels as if some urine would yet be expell- 
ed. 

He is unable to retain the urine long, when he feels a desire 
to emit it ; if he does not emit it immediately, he leels as if it 
passed off spontaneously ; (nevertheless, no urine can be discover- 
ed when looking.) 

During motion some drops.of hot urine frequently escape from 
him without his being aware of it. 

After urinating, there is a sensation in the bladder as if he had 
not emitted the whole of the urine ; some drops are involuntari- 
ly passed after the emission. 

Urgent desire to urinate, and frequent emission of urine, when 
walking in the o])en air. 

Itching, burning and stinging pain in the anterior portion of 
the urethra, between the acts of micturition. 

Burning in the urethra. 

(Aching in the urethra.) 

Drawing and tearing in the anterior portion of the urethra, 
between the acts of micturition. 

The urine is hot when being emitted. 

Burning and cutlitig previous to the appearance of the urine. 
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Genital Organs . .... 

Male , — A few stitches in the testicles (immediately), when 

sitting. 

Stinging and burning itching of the margin of the prepuce. 

The glans is covered ivith itching of tlie red rash-granules. 

Female , — Swelling of the left half of the labia majora, succeed- 
ed by a black, hard pustule of the size and shape of a pimple, 
without either pain or intiammation. 

.‘Bloated abdomen ; there is a good deal of movement in it, 
and a good deal of pinching, as if the menses would make their 
appearance. 

The menfees appear in a few hours, sometimes eight, fourteen, 
twenty-one days too soon.* 

Increase of the menstrual flow. 

Metrorrhagia, the blood being dark-red, with pain in the 
small of the back and headache. 

(Colic of pregnant and l}-ing-in females.) 

(Burning pain in the uterus, during I>rcgnanc 3 ^) 

(Puerperal fever, particularly when the mamma? are turgid with 
milk.) 

(Nodosities and indurations in the mamma) ; iiiflamtnation of 
the mammsEj, with suppression of the flow of the milk.) 

(Induration of one of the nipples.) ^ 

(Milk fever, with rheumatic pains in the mamma).) 

(Galactorrhoea and com])laints occasioned by weaning.) 

Cold, Catarrh 

Violent sneezing and yawning earlj^ in the morning. 

Frequent sneezing, especially when moving the hand along 
the forehead. 

Some hoarseness and an imjmre tone of voice, when walking in 
the open air. 

A sort of hoarseness, accompanied by inebnation to sweat. 

Violent coryza, without any cough. 

A^olent coryza, rather dry. 

Violent coryza, with stinging headache, as if the contents of 
the head would issue from the forehead, especially when 
stooping. 

Dry cough, apparently coming out of the stomach, preceded by 
a creeping and tickling in the throat, from below upwards ; one 
thrown up mucus. 

Continued, diy^ cough, especially early in the morning, with 
discharge of water from the mouth, like water-brash. 

Nausea excites his cough. 

Vomiting of the ingesta during a cough. 

* This is a primary effect ; bryoaia may, therefore, frequently be employed 
w^th success against hemorrhage from the uterus. 
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Long-continued stitch, deep in the left hemisphere of the 
brain, wlien coughing. 

Dry cough with retching : a few spasmodic, violent fits in the 
upper part of the traclica, which feels as if it were lined with a 
dry, hard mucus ; tlie cough is excited even by the smoke of 
tobacco. 

Violent cough, early in the morning when in bed, continuing 
a quarter of an hour, and occasioning the expectoration of a 
quantity of mucus. 

His chest is affected early in the morning ; his chest feels as 
if it were lined with mucus, which cannot be loosened easily. 

Scraping and ])ainlul cough with retching, as if caused by 
roughness’^aiid dryness of the larynx. 

Dry cough with retching, seated in the upper part of the tra- 
chea. 

lie coughs up coagulated pieces of blood, (or pure blood, or 
blood-streaked mucus.) 

He hawks up yellow mucus from the fauces. 

Stitches in the throat when coughing. 

Stitches in the i*cgion of the last rib when coughing. 

Stitches in the sternum when coughing ; he is obliged to hold 
his chest with the hand ; the stitches are likewise felt when feel- 
ing the parts. 

Two attacks of sneezing during the cough. 

E etching during the cough, without nausea. 

Sonmess in the pit of the stomach when coughing. 

Pressure in the head, wdien coughing. 

The coughing fit is immediately preceded by gasping for air, 
quick, spa.smodic inspirations, as if the child could not draw full 
breath, and was not able to cough on that account \ a kind of 
suffocative fit, which is afterwards followed by cough, especially 
after midnight. 

Violent fluent coryza, which ohliged him to talk through the 
nose, constantly accompanied by chilliness, for eight days. 

Retching ; it seems as if some kind of mucus were lodged in 
the trachea ; after some I’clching he experiences a sore and aching 
pain in the organ, which increases when talking or smoking to- 
bacco. 

When entering the warm room, from the cold air, a sensation 
in the trachea as if it contained smoko; this obliges him to 
cough ; he feels as if he could not breat be air enough. 

Tenacious mucus in the trachea which becomes loose only after 
much coughing. 

Cough with expectoratiop, in the forenoon, four days in suc- 
cession. ' 

Chest 

Pressure in the pit of the stomach, which oppresses her chest. 
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An excessive warmth in the region of the pit of the chest shor- 
tens her breath, with a kind of aching. 

Burning ])ain in the right half of the chest. 

Impeded respiration. 

The breathing is shorter, the expirations are more hurried. 

Asthma. 

Attack of pleurisy and oppression of the chest for twelve hours. 

Oppression of the chest ; she felt a wnnt of taking a deep in- 
spiration (as if her chest were stopped up and she could not get 
breath); when atttinipting to take a deep inspiration, she felt a 
pain in the chest, as if something were expanded which would 
not admit 61 expansion. 

Anxiousness, early in the morning, apparently from the abdo- 
men, as if he had been purged, and as if the breathing were too 
short. 

Quick, anxious, almost impossible breathing, owing to stitches 
in the chest, first behind the soapuUe, Jift-tTwards behind the mus- 
cles of the chest, impeding respiration, and obliging one to sit 
straight ; lastly stitches in the vertex. 

Pressure over the whole chest. 

Pressure in the upper part of the abdomen, as with the hands ; 
she imagines she is unable to walk in the open air, without feel- 
ing a pain in that part. 

Aching in the middle of the sternum, also when breathing, the 
feet being icy cold. 

Pressure upon the chest, as if it were oppressed by mucus, with 
stitches in the st(}rnum when takhig an inspiration ; this pressure 
appeared to decrease by eating. 

Heaviness in the chest, and heaviness in the body, disappear- 
ing after ar meal. 

Stitches' in the side in the region of the ribs, during an inspi- 
ration, coming on with a jerking sensation, and disappearing in 
the open air. 

During an inspiration, stitch from the upper part of the chest, 
through the chest to the scapulae. 

When taking an inspiration, the ribs, towards tbc back, are 
affected with a tensive pain, which is changed to a. dtill stitch 
when taking a still deeper inspiration, especially behind the sca- 
pulae, and especially when stooping. 

At six o^clock in the evening, stitches in the chest, with op- 
pression. ^ 

Momentary stifeh in the left clavicle, followed by a simple 
pain. 

When turning to the other side, in the bed, he felt a stitch in 
that side upon which he did not rest. 

Stitches and pulsative throbbings in the lower part of the right 
half of the chest. 
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Stitching pressing in the chest, from within outwards. 

At the least inspiration:, a lancination, such as is felt in ulcers, 
in a small spot below the clavicle ; the duration of the lancina- 
tion corresponds to that of the inspiration \ the small spot is pain- 
ful like an ulcer, even when touching it, still more when raising 
the right arm, early in the morning. 

Stitches in the chest when lying on the back aggravated by 
every movement. 

Pain in the xiphoid cartilage, in the evening ; when touched, 
it feels as if it were ccchymosed. 

Pain over tlie whole chest, with oppression which passes off 
with the emission of flatulence, in the evening (nine o^clock). 

Attack, as il* the affection rose higher up, and deprived one of 
both breath and language. 

' Compressive griping in the chest, near the sternum. 

Pain in the chest, close above the pit of the stomach, clawing, 
greatest when sitting on a chair, and stooping, and when lying 
on one side in the bed. 

Stretching, extending across the chest from the short ribs. 

Tension in the clu'st, when walking. 

Palpitation of the heart, several days in stTCcession. 

Heat in the chest and face. 

Sensation as if every thing were loose in the chest and fell 
dowui into the abdomen. 

Clawing pressure behind the sternum, most violent when tak- 
ing an inspiration or expiration. 

Considerable swelling of the external chest in front. 

Single, soft stitches in an indurated nipple, similar to the sen- 
sation created by electric sparks ; after this, every trace of indura- 
tion had disappeared. 

Pricking pain below the right nipple from within outwards ; 
in the cavity of the chest, these prickings are only felt during an 
expiration. 

Neck:-. 

Tensive stiffness of the left side of the neck. 

Eiheumatic stiffness in that region of the neck which is near 
the nape of the neck. 

Tension of the nape of the neck, when moving the head. 

Soreness, during motion of the left side of the nape of the neck 
and the neck, the muscles of the face and the muscles of degluti- 
tion ; the pain makes the turning of the head and mastic>ation 
difficult and almost impossible. ^ 

Itching prickings of the neck, especially after having walked 
fast ; they induce him to scratch the parts ; after scratching they 
pass off. 

Painful stiffness of the muscles on the right side of the nape 
of the neck towards the shoulder, when moving the head. 
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Pain in the nape of the neck, at its juncture witli the occiput 
the pain is a painful weakness, as if the head were too weak. 

Pain in the nape of the neck, as after a cold. 

Painful weakness in the nape of the neck. 

Painful stiffness and tension in the nape of the neck and iiecl 
on moving the head. 

Drawing along the neck to the ear. 

Painful soreness when turning the head, also in the nape of tin 
neck, and in f he muscles of the face and those of mastication 
during movement of those parts. 

Back;— . 

Itching stitches, obliging him to serai eh, and disappearinf] 
afterwards ; red rash with biting itching ; red spots on the side 

Pressure between both scapulae and on the opposite side of tin 
chest in front, wlicn sitting ; tlie pressure went olf by walking. 

Spasmodic pain between the scapulae, almost resembling i 
shuddering. 

Transversely contractive pain over the whole back, as if Ik 
were tied fast wiih ribbons, the pain being almost crainp-likt 
(from four o\dock in the afternoon to eight o\‘lock in tlu 
evening). 

Drawing, down along the back, when sitting, going off b} 
motion. 

Painfully stinging jerking on both sides of the spine, wdicr 
sitting, especially early in the morning and evening. 

Painful stiffness in the small of the back not allowing bin. 
to walk straight. 

Pain as from bruises, in the small of the back, when sitting 
worst when lying down, not much i’elt during motion. 

He is unable to stoop on account of a pain in the back and tlu 
lumbar vertebrae ; it is a sort of tearing, and is felt more whet 
standing than when sitting, but not when lying down. 

Stitches in the lumbar vertebrae. 

(Lumbago.) 

Stitching pain in tlie small of the back, at night, for six hours. 

Pains in the small of the back, making the walking very diffi- 
cult. 

Burning in the back. 

Burning below and between the scapulae. 

Superior Extremities 

Sweat in the axilla. 

Creeping, as of a mouse, from the pit of the axilla to the hip. 

Twitchings and jerkings in the deltoid muscle. 

Sensation, as if a thread were being drawn through the humeri 
and radii down to the tips of the fingers. 

Pressure on both humeri, which prevents him from falling 
asleep in the evening. 
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Nervous tearing* from above downwards in the interior of tho 
arms. 

Aching* and pressure on the top of the right shoulder, increas- 
ing in violence when touching the parts ; dull stitches in that 
part, when taking a deep inspiration,; they extend from before 
backwards, as far as the shoulder-joint. 

Dull stitch across the shoulder, in the direction of the arm. 

Pain as from a sprain, in the region of the acromion process, 
when raising the arms. 

A sort of stitches in the upper arm, especially when raising it. 

Swelling of the right humerus, down to the elbow. 

Violent stinging in the left arm. 

Stinging in the region of the olecranon process of the ulna, 
with drawing in tho tendons down to the hand ; when bending 
'the elbow, the stinging becomes worse. * 

Swelling of the right elbow-joint, with stitches. 

Swelling of the elbow-joint, extending a little beyond the joint 
above and below, as far as the middle of the upper and lower 
arm, with swelling of the feet, for three hours. 

Tearing pain in the inner surface of the fore-arm, from the el- 
bow to the wrist-joint. 

Bed rash-like eruption on the upper surface 6f the fore-arm. 

Stitching pains in the wrist-joints, with heaviness of the 
joints. 

He is unable to grasp .something firmly with his hands. ' 

Trembling and distended veins of the hands. 

Tingling in the hand, as if it had gone to sleep. 

Pain in the wrist-joint, as from contusion or a sprain, at every 
motion. 

Pine stinging in the wrist-joint, when the hand gets warm 
and when one is at rest ; it does not go off by motion. 

Inflammation of the dorsum of the hand, with a burning pain, 
about midniglit. 

Hot feeling in the palms of the hands and the fore-arms ; early 
in the morning she has to uncover them ; in a few hours they feel 
cold. 

The palm of the hand feels pithy and numb. 

The little lingers of both hands have gone to sleep, as far as 
the wrist. 

Sense of paralysis in the fingers. 

Pain in the ball of the thumb, resembling stitches and 
cramp. 

Somewhat hot, pale swelling of the last joint of the little fin- 
ger ; stitches in that joint when movining the finger and pres- 
sing upon it. 

A pimple between the right thumb and index-finger, which. 
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when touched, causes a stinging pain, or stitches such as are felt 
in a wound. 

Pain in the root of the little finger, as if there were pus in it. 
Jerking tearing in the joints of the metacarpal hones and the 
phalanges, or shortly after in the joints of the last phalanges. 

Involuntary twitcliings of the fingers of both hands, during 
motion. 

Stinging pains in the fingers when writing. 

Inferior Extremities 

A few stitches in the hip, as with a knife. 

Pain as from bruises in the small of the back and the thi<»hs. 
Cramp-like pain in the small of the back, when sitting or ly- 
ing; it comes and goes with a jerking sensation. 

When lying on the small of the back it is painful, as if it were 
bruised. 

Pain in the hip-joint, when lying down or sitting ; it comes 
and goes like jerks or pushes, and decreases when walking. 

When stooping while standing, lancinating darting pain from 
the hip-joint to the face. 

Pain in the trochanter, stitch in making a mis-step, which 
causes one to start ; throbbing in the trochanter when at rest * 
the place feels very painful when touched. 

Dull painful lancinations in the hips. 

Itching of the hips and thighs. 

Tearing pain in the right thigh, w hen moving about. 

Great weakness of the thighs ; be is scarcely able to go uj> 
stairs ; the weakness is felt less when going down stairs. 

The thighs vacillate, especially when going up or down tlie 
stairs. 

Great weakness of the thighs ; it may even be felt when sittinf*-. 
Unsteadiness of the thighs and legs, and vacillation when <>*o- 
ing down stairs. ^ 

Drawing in the thighs as if the menses would make their ap- 
pearance. 

Early in the morning the thigh feels rigid, as if it were affect- 
ed with cramp. 

Stitch in the upper and anterior portion of the thigh. 

Pain as from bruises in the middle of the thighs ; when sitting, 
he feels a beating in that spot as with a hammer. 

Cramp in the knee and the sole of the foot, when sitting, and 
in the night, when lying down. 

Pain when going down stairs, as if the patella? would break. 
Weakness of the feet, when going up stairs. 

Tensive, painful stiffness of the knees. 

Pustule below the knee, which feels sore only when touched, 
and then becomes stinging. 
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A tearing and burning in the right knee. 

The patellsB ache, as if they had been knocked loose. 

An itching in the bend of the knee as when a sore is healing, 
that part being covered with sweat during the night. 

Stitches in the knees when walking. 

Fine, shooting stitchss in the bends of the knees, only during 
motion. 

Dry eruption near and in the bends of the knees, itching in 
the evening and looking red, and causing a smarting pain after 
being scratched. 

Weakness, especially in the knee-joints, (immediately.) 

The knees vacillate and bend when walking.* 

Violent drawing pain in the leg, especially the calf, for one 
hour, with subsequent sweat. 

- . Drawing pain in the tibiie. 

Eruption upon the logs, from which a humor oozes out. 

Tearing and darting pain in the upper half of the tibia*. 

Tvvitchings in the leg at night; a jerking by day, as if caused 
by an electri(^ stroke. 

Cramp in the left calf early in the morning. 

Cramp in th(^ Ibct, in the dorsum of the foot and in the l:e2l, 
in the night when lying in bed. 

Cramp in the calf (contractive tightness) at night, going off 
by motion. 

The legs feel so weak that they can scarcely support him, when 
beginning to walk, and also when standing. 

Swelling of both legs. Sudden swelling of the legs. 

Pain, as from bruises, in the outer side of the left calf, when 
moving and turning the foot, also when feeling it ; numb feeling 
in that same region, when at rest, for many days. 

Swelling, without any redness, of the lower half of the legs, 
except the feet, whicli are not swollen. 

Lancinating tearing from the feet to the bends of the knees, 
less wlien at rest than during motion. 

Pressure on the inner border of the left foot. 

Tearing in the dorsum of the right foot, the first night. 

Stitches in the feet. 

Such violent stitches in the soles of both feet, that she was 
unable to tread upon the lloor, with tension in the tarsal joints ; 
nor was she able to lie down, owing to the tension and stitches 
in those parts. 

Hot swelling of the foot. 

Hot swelling of the bend of the foot, with a pain as from 
braises when stretching the foot ; tensive sensation of the foot 
when treading ; when touching it, one experiences a pain from 
subcutaneous ulceration, or as if there were suppuration. 

White pustules on the loot ; they caused a pain like an ulcer, 
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the foot became red, and he was unable to walk from pain. 

The swelling of the foot is accompanied by tearing in the tibiae, 
and heaviness in the arms. 

In the evening the feet feel tense and swollen. 

Tension in the torsal joint, when moving it. 

Tensive pain in the dorsum of the foot, also when sitting. 

For two nights in succession, immediately after lying down, 
she felt a hacking pain in the heel, a sort of dull stitches in 
quick succession one after another, for a quarter of an hour. 

Prickings in both heels, early in the morning when in bed ; 
they pass off again after rising. 

Pain in the feet, as if one had made a mis-step. 

Stitches in the soles of the feet. 

Stitches in the hollow of the sole of the foot, when treading. 

Stitches as with a knife, in the sole of the left foot. 

Pain in the hollow of the soles of the feet, when treading, as 
if they were pithy ; accompanied b}'' ttuision. 

Sensation of heaviness, and numbness in the feet, as if they 
were swollen. 

Stitches and pressure in the ball of the big toe, with pain as if 
it were frozen. 

Aching of the corn which had been ])ainless heretofore, the pain 
is greatest when standing upon the foot. 

Corns are painful like a sore, even when merely touched by the 
cover of the bed. 

Lancinating pain in the ball of the right toe, increasing when 
sitting, decreasing when walking. 

Stitches in the balls of the toes of both feet, towards evening ; 
he had to pull off his shoes. 

The corn, which liad been painless heretofore, was affected 
with a burning and stinging pain, only when slightly touched ; the 
pain ceased immediately when the part was strongly pressed upon. 

Pain iji the ball of the left toe, as if it were bruised. 

Sleep:— 

In one night he sleeps soundly until morning, and remains 
drowsy the whole day j the next night, his sleep is uneasy, and 
the day after he remains wide awake the whole day. 

When rising from bed, he leels faint, with cold sweat and 
rumbling in the body. 

Disposed to yawn, frequent yawning the whole day. 

Constant yawning before dinner, with much thirst. 

Stretching of the limbs, (in the afternoon.) 

Drowsiness immediately after dinner. 

Great drowsiness, also by day^ for several days in succession. 

Continual inclination to sleep, for three days. 

So sleepy, that he would like to sleep the whole day, for thir- 
teen days ill succession. 
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Great drowsiness by day, and great inclination to take a nap 
after dinner; when waking from it, all her limbs had gone to 
sleep. 

A good deal of drowsiness by day, when he is alone. 

Her hands and feet toss about in the night, until one o^clock, 
as if she felt anxious ; she lies apparently without her senses, with 
cold sweat on her forehead and groans; aft/crwards she felt 
faint. 

He cannot lie in his bed in the morning ; every part of his 
body upon which he is resting, aches. 

The )>lood is agitated at night ; he falls asleep late and does 
not sleep soundly. 

She tosses about in her bed until one o^clock at night ; she is 
unable to fall asleep on account of a feeling of heat and anxiety ; 
-nevertheless she does not feel hot to the toucli. 

Sleeplessness on account of agitation of the blood and anguish 
(he had to rise from his bed ;) one idea crowded upon the other, 
without any heat, sweat, or thirst. 

Immediately after lying down, in the evening when in bed, 
feeling of heat and external heat all over the body, the whole 
night; he turns from side to side, but he dares not uncover him- 
self in the least, lest he should be attacked with a violent colic, 
pinching stitches, or stitching pinchings, as if caused by spas- 
modically pressing flatulence, accompanied by sleeplessness 
brought on by a multitude of ideas that crowd u};Ou him ; this 
condition disappears in the moi*ning, without his perceiving any 
flatulence. 

For several nights in succession he is unable to sleep, from 
heat ; the cover of the bed is too hot for him ; when uncovering 
himself, he feels too cool, but without any thirst and almost 
without sweat. 

He was unable to fall asleep ; he was prevented by a warmth 
and agitation of the blood until midnight. 

He is unable to fall asleep before two o^clock at night ; he has to 
turn to and fro in his bed like a cliild whose sleep has been dis- 
turbed ; he is yet very sleepy after waking. 

She does not fall asleep till four o^clock in the morning, and 
then dreams about dead persons. 

The child is unable to fall asleep in the evening ; he leaves the 
bed again. 

Sleeplessness before midnight. 

He is unable to fall asleep before midnight, owing to frequent 
thrills of shuddering over one foot or arm ; afterwards a little 
sweat. 

She wakes in the evening, when in bed, after a short sleep ; 
sensation in the pit of the stomach, as if the parts in that region 
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were twisttMl around something ; she has qualms of sickness^ 
threatens to suffocate, she has to sit up. 

Moaning when asleep, at three o^clock in the moriiing. 

She sbirts in the evening, previous to falling asleep. 

Startings while asleep, which wake him. 

He starts up from anxious dream, and howls. 

When waking, cannot get rid of Iiis dream ; he continues 
dreaming, even wliile awake. 

She wakes every liour in the night, and recollects the dream 
she has had \ when falling asleep again, she has another dream, 
which is just as vivid, and wliich she recollects just as clearly 
when awake. 

Eestless at night ; anxious dreams at three o^clock ; she utters 
cries when asleep. 

Anxious dreams. 

He dreams, while awake, that some one wants to break the 
windows. 

Dreams full of dispute and vexations things. 

Vivid dreams the whole night about attending to his business 
in a scrupulous and correct manner. 

lie dreams of his household affiiirs. 

While dreaming she rises from her bed, at night, and goes to 
tlie door, as if she would go out. 

While aslee}) he moves his mouth as if he were masticating. 

He is delirious when waked from his sleep. 

Nightly delirium. 

Delirium, at day-break, about business which he has to attend 
to ; the delirium abates when the pain commences. 

At ten o'clock, before midnight, the body being hot and co- 
vered with sweat (without any tliirst,) he is tormented by a deli- 
rious fancy full of terrific images, such as : that soldiers are cut- 
ting him down ; that he was on the j)oint of escaping from them ; 
(the delirium abated by uncovering himself and getting cool). 

Towards evening, while asleep, she drew her mouth to and fro, 
opened her eyes, distorted them, and talked in delirium, as if she 
had been wide awake ; she spoke distinctly, but liastily, as if she 
imagined there were otlier people near her besides those present, 
cast open and free glances around ; spoke as with children who 
were not present, and wanted to go home. 

One wakes early in the night. 

He only sleeps before midnight, not afterwards ; remains wide 
awake; feels great weariness when lying down, which increases 
in the legs after rising, but afterwards passes off soon. 

Sleep does not refresh him ; he feels quite tired early in the 
morning when waking up ; the lassitude disappears when rising 
and dressing himself, 
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She sleeps the whole day, witli dry, great heat, without eating 
or drinking, with twitchings in the face \ slie has six involuntary 
stools, which are brown and smell badly. 

Uneasy sleep with confused dreams ; he tosses from side to side- 

Uneasy sleep, full of ideas. 

Somnambulism. 

Involuntary stools, at night, when asleep. 

Fever*— 

Shuddering in the afternoon ; afterwards heat with chilliness, 
the chilliness being on the chest and arms, (arms and hands 
were, however, warmer than usual) \ heat in the head, with pul- 
sative pains in the temples, increasing in tlie evening ; no 
thirst cither during the shuddering, the heat, or the chilliness. 

Violent slnidderings and chilliness through the whole body, 
«as in fever and ague, obliging her to lie down, with a stitching 
pain in the left side above the hip, as if an abscess would form 
in that part, without any thirst or subsequent heat. 

The inside of his head feels cliilly and dreary after the siesta. 

He is obliged to drink several times at night. 

Headache, early in the morning, when waking. 

Chilliness when waking. 

Ifands and feet feel dead and numb at night, icy cold ; they 
cannot be got warm ; they go to sleep. 

He feels a coldness in his whole right side. 

Chilliness about the arms. 

Chilliness all over, the wliole of the first day. 

Chilliness towards evening. 

Chilliness in the bed, in the evening when lying down. 

Chilliness in the evening, previous to going to bed. 

Chilliness in the open air, he dreads the air. 

After returning from a walk in the open air, she is attacked 
with chilliness in the room ; she did not feel chilly in the open 
air. 

Chilly feeling in the midst of a sudden, general beat. 

Heat in the external ear, in the evening ; afterwards shudder- 
ing and chills in the lower limbs. 

Fever ; lying down, chilliness, yawning, nausea ; afterwards 
sweat without any thirst, from ten o^clock in the evening until 
ten o^clock in the morning. 

Fever : in the forenoon, heat (with thirst ;) in a few hours (in 
the afternoon) chilliness without any thirst, with redness of face 
and concealed headache. 

She is attacked with a sudden, dry heat at every motion or 
noise. 

Frequent attacks of heat of the lower limbs ; she felt as if she 
stepj>cd into hot water. 
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Hot, red cheeks in the evening, and thrills of shuddering all 
over, with goose-skin and thirst. 

Thirst followed by absence of all thirst, with cold hands and 
feet. 

Her throat becomes slimy in the evening, and she feels thirsty, 

A^iolent thirst, she is able and compelled* to drink much at one 
time, and drinking does not incommode her. 

Violent thirst, he had to drink a good deal of cold liquid, with 
internal heat, without feeling hot to the touch on the outside. 

Great thirst, early in the morning, when rising. 

The thirst increases from drinking beer. 

Internal heat with unquenchable thirst. 

An excessive warmth in the pit of the stomach gives her a 
good deal of thirst, (the dryness of the throat does not come 
from it.) 

Heat without any thirst. 

Thirst without any external heat. 

Several attacks of dry heat over and over, early in the morning. 

Dry heat at night. 

Early in the morning the inside of his head feels hot ; the front 
of his head feels warm. 

Heat in the head in the forenoon ; feeling as if the contents of 
the head would issue from the forehead. 

Heat in the face towards evening. 

Feeling of heat in the face, with redness and thirst. 

Flushes of heat. Heat in the body (especially the abdomen). 

A red, round, hot spot on the cheek, on the zygoma. 

Great internal warmth ; the blood in the veins is burning hot. 

Red urine. 

He sweats easily, when exerting himself a little, also at night. 

When walking in the open air, he sweats towards morning, 
especially on the leet. 

Some sweat towards morning, after waking. 

Sour-smelling, jirofuse sweat during a sound night-sleep. 

At three o^clock in the night he is attacked with thirst 
previous to sweat ; afterwards sweat of a sweetish-sour smell and 
four hours^ duration, previous to the termination of which he was 
attacked with an aching and drawing 2 )ain in the head, which 
left a dreary and muddled sensation in the head after rising. 

He suddenly wakes at three o^clock in the night and perspires 
slightly ; this perspiration lasts until morning, during which the 
recumbent position is the most agreeable to him ; he sleej)s but 
little ; the forepart of the mouth and the lips being dry, without 
any thirst. 

Slight perspiration in the bed from evening till morning; he 
sleeps only from twelve till three o'clock. 
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Anxious sweat, hindering sleep. 

Ho sweats when eating. 

Violent sweat of the whole body, also of the head, when lying 
in bed. 

Sweat, which, when being wiped off, felt like oil, day and 
night. 

Violent, warm sweat over the whole body, even the hair was 
dripping with sweat. 

Violent night-sweiit from throe o’clock in the morning, twenty 
nights in succession. 

Skin:~ 

Prickings over the whole ])ody. 

A slight emotion (binghter) excite-; a sudden stinging (itching) 
burning over the wdiole body, as if he luid beoji whipped witii 
nettles, or as if he had a noillorash, although nothing could be 
seen on the skin \ afterwards he felt this burning when merely 
thinking of it or when becoming heated. 

Burning itching and continued stitches in different parts, in 
the evening after lying down, in bed. 

Itch-like eru])tioii on tlie joints, on the inner side of the wrist- 
joint, in the •bend of the elbow, and exl(*rnally on the olecranon 
j)rocess of the ulna., also on the knee, externally, more than in 
the bend of the knee. 

Eruption of rash on the aims, on the fore part of the chest, 
and above the knees, be(*oming red in the evening, itching and 
burning previous to her going to bed, but when in bed and get- 
iiig warm, rash and itching disa}>pear. 

Pimples make their ap])earance on the abdomen and hips, with 
a burning itcliing ; when scratching the parts tliey feel soi c. 

Eruption ou tlic whole body, especially on the back, extending 
to the upper side of the neck, itching so violently that he would 
like to scratch tlie ])arts to pieces. 

In the evening, griping and itching about the legs, kjices and 
thighs ; scratching brings on small, red, elevated pimples, caus- 
ing a burning pain ; after the pimples had made their appearance 
all the itching ceased. 

Tearing itching just before falling asleep, during the day or 
in the evening, in different places of the soft parts of the body ; 
or rather, searching, (grinding,) itching and burning stitches. 

c 
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Titillation (by clay) on the arms, hands and feet, with rash-like 
pimples, 

lied, round spots, of the size of lentils, and lar.^^er ones on the 
arms, without sensation j they do not disaj)pcar by pressing 
upon them. 

lied, small spots on the skin of the arms and feet, painful as 
if they had been caused by nettles ; tlmy disapywiar for moments 
when pressing upon them. 

A sore, j)ainless place begins to burn violently. 

Smarliug yiaiii in the nicer. 

The ichor from the ulcer tinges the linen black. 

The ulcer feels odd, and becomes painful, as if it had come in 
contact with cold air. 

Smarting pain in the region of the scurf (ulcer) early in the 
morning after rising; increases when he stands; abates Avlien 
sitting, and disappears when taking moderate exercise. 

Throbbing, somewhat of the nature of stitelies in the region of 
the scurf (alter dinner). 

Pain all over the body, as if the Hesh were loose, for sixteen 
days. 

Yellowness of the skin of the whole body, also of tlie face. 

Red, elevated, rash-like eruption over the whole body, both in 
the mother and her baby; in the baby the eruption made its 
appearance at the end of two da} s, in the mother at the end of 
three. 

Kmption on the abdomen and back as far as the nape of the 
neck, and on the fore-arms, smarting and burning before mid- 
night and early in the morning. 

He W'ould not go into the ojien air, although he was fond of it 
previous to taking the drug. 

She felt an anxiety in the room, relieved in the open air. 

Single stitches in the toes. 

General Symptoms •— 

Pain as from bruises of the upper and lower limbs, even Avhen 
lying down, greater when sitting than when walking ; when 
lying down he had to change the position of liis limbs constantly 
'ou account of this pain; but no matter what position he took, he 
always felt as though he would be more comfortable by changing 
it. 
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Every pliicc of tlie body acbes wlien touching it, as though it 
were bruised or as if there were subcutaneous ulceration, especial- 
ly ill the pit of the stomach, early in tlic morning. 

All the limbs feel bruised and paralyzed in the evening, as if 
he had been lying on a hard <Jouch. 

A painless drawttig to and Iro in tlie affected part. 

Nervous, drawing acdie in the j)eriosieum of all the bones, 
as in the beginning of fever and ague, in the Ibrenoon. 

Pressing in the whole body, especially on the chest. 

Violent drawing* through all the limbs. 

lie cannot bear keeping the affected limb still ; ho moves it 
to and fro. 

Visible twitching in arms and feet, by day. 

When the pain abates, the part trembles, and the countenance 
becomes cold. 

Stitches in the joints, when moving or touching them. 

Stitches in the affected part, which made lier start. 

Stitches in the alfeeted part when j)ressing upon it. 

Painful throb])ing in the arteries of the whole body. 

She feels faint ; arms and feet ache ; after Iiaviiiir worked a 
little, the arms feel faint as if they would drop ; when goin£ up 
stairs, she <;an scarcely get along. 

When walking, especially when rising from a seat, and in the 
beginning of a walk, unsteadiness of all the parts ot the body, 
as if all the muscles hiid lost tlieir power ; she felt relieved when 
continuing to walk. 

When walking in the open air, she feels weakest. 

He feels (jualniish, when walking in the open air; his lower 
limbs feel so faint and his head is so weak, that he imagined he 
would fall ; lie pants, and a lyariuth is felt in the chest which 
rises to his head ; this sym])tom disa^ipeared again in the open 
air. 

When walking in the open air, she did not feel tired ; but 
wlicu en^tering tlie room, she felt so tired that she was obliged, 
either to sit or lie down. 

Her strength disappeared on making the least effort. 

Heaviness and weakness in all the limbs ; she is scarcely able; 
to move her feet when walking, from mere heaviness. 

The feet feel weary as if she had been running long. 
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His feet feel heavy as a hiindved-weig'ht after rising from a seat. 

Faintness. He feels very faint when sitting, less so when 
walking. 

He imagines be feels better when walking, 

111 the morning he finds it diffieult to rise ; he would like to 
remain in the bed, although he does not feel tired. 

When waking from sleep, ho feels very faint. 

Shortly after walking from the siesta, all the symptoms are 
more distinct and intense ; he is out of humor. 

G-enerul depression of strength. 

AVeakness of the lower limbs, obliging Iilni to sit down. 

Faint, lazy, and drowsy. 

Peculiarities •*— 

[Remission of complaints during day. 

Predoniinantly better in cloudy or wet weather, from warmth 
and warmth of bed, from cold diet, during rest, after lyingdown.. 
while lying, particularly lying on back, or painful side, sitting, 
and standing, in a contracted position, after stool, after sweat, 
on empty stomach, in the evening twilight. 

Predominantly worse in dry weather, from cohl, in the open 
air during continued mol ion, when walking, after getting out of 
bed or rising from a seat, wlien lifting up the dise.'tsed limb, when 
stooping, when lying on unpainful side, from needle-work, 
from warm diet, before a thunderstorm, from light, particularly 
sun-light. — Grosses Comj), MaL Med. by Ilering.] 
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DR. CUNINGHAM^S REVIEW OF LOCAL SANITARY 
REPORTS FOR 1869. 

Our notice of the above in our number for August last was not 
comph'ie. We lollowed Dr. Ciiiiingliiini as far as liis review of 
the reports on cholera and small-pox. It now remains for us 
to notice the remaining portion tateji up with the review of the 
reports on fever, the food supply of tlie i)eo])le, and sanitary 
progress general ly . 

The mortality from fevers throughout India was greater even 
than that from cholera and small-pox combined. Now although 
the term fever is very vague and less understood by the uneducat- 
ed than cholera and small-pox, the fact of this greater mortality 
from diseases returned as fever shows that in the year 1 869, 
ot only have fevers prevailed c])idemica]ly, but that other 
ceases must have shown a special imidency to febrile distur- 
nee of the system. This is a fact of immense importance, and 
,jght to suggest iiupiiry as to the cause which might have 
given rise to this state of things. Have our sanitary commis- 
sioners thrown any light upon this subject ? Have they been 
able with any degree of accuracy to trace the prevalence of pyrexial 
epidemics to definite disturbances in the sanitary conditions 
of the country ? In vain do we look for a satisfactory answer 
to this question. The sanitary commissioner of the North- 
Western Provinces, Dr. Planck, is of o])inioii that the fevers were 
due partly to excessive rainfall but chiefly to over irrigation from 
canals. He would, therefore, very earnestly counsel the gradual 
but certain establishment — 

(A.) Of such measures as may conduce to a lessened amount of canal 
irrigation, — 

by discouraging the cultivation of rice wherever it was not cultivat-. 
ed before camiJ imgation was introduced, and, perliaps, the best 
Avay of doing tins would be to increase tlie land tax so long as rice 
is cultivated on it ; 

to introduce some method of distribution which shall req'.:Ire an 
increase to the manual labor now recpiiretl to place the water so 
that it may spread itself over tlie fields ; 

Zrd to encourage a return to the ancient form of irrigation from wells 
in all places where the water in the wells now stands at less than 
10 feet from the surface at any time of the year.' 

(B.)-- Of such measures as may improve tlie town and village sites— 
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Ij# by raising them to the utmost possible extent, levelling and conso- 
lidating the surface ; 

%\d by requiring return to irrigation from wells of the laud for a 
certain distance around every town and village ; 

^rd by draining {)enuanfent waterholes to the nearest nAiddee^ the earth 
removed from the necessary cutting being utilized for the improve- 
ment of the town or village site ; 

^th by planting trees between juiy noted source of malaria and the town 
or village site : by removing trees where they stand too thickly 
and serve no good purpose. 

Dr. Cuningliara, while be admits the possibility of over-irriga- 
tion rendering previously healthy localities more subject to fever 
than they used to be, urges that such questions as tlie causes of 
epidemic fevers should not bo looked at from a merely local j)oiiit 
of view. He adduces the fact that the central Provinces and tlic 
Panjal) also suffered very heavily from fevers, and that there were 
districts in them which had no canal running through them, hut 
which suflcired as much as Mozuffurnagar and Sliaharanj)ur in 
the North-Western Provinces. The districts of Goordaspore and 
lloshyarporc, in the Punjab, suffered equally heavily from fever, 
the deaths in the former being 2J,cS2'i out of a population of 
90H, 126, in the latter being 21, 844 out of a population 988, 
8il0. Now Goordaspore has a <ianiil running through it, whereas 
Hoshyar pore has none. If canal irrigation had been an invari- 
able cause of fever, Goordaspore ought to have suffered more. 
Again, we have the testimony of Dr. Cornisl), sanitary com- 
missioner of the Madras Presidency, for the fact that fever 
has been more prevalent and fatal in the districts of Bellary, 
Kurnool and Cuddapa for the past four years where there are 
no irrigation woiivs to speak of, than in the^ Godavery dis- 
trict for the same time ; while the irrigated districts of Kistna, 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly have had a fever mortality of ff/g per 
cent, below tliat of the dry districts just mentioned.'^^ Tliis not 
only negatives the theory of 'canal irrigation being a cause of 
the ])revalence of fever but leads to the very opposite conclusion. 

Another supposed cause ot fever is the late and heavy rainfall 
in certain districts. The fever epidemic of the Panjab, for in- 
stance, has been attributed by the Civil Surgeons to this circum- 
stance. But the supposition is inconsistent with the fact that 
up to the month of August, when the epidemic was exceedingly 
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severe in many places, the rain-fall had actually been less than in 
previous years when no fever prevailed. The epidemic in the 
Central Provinces Dr. Townsend shows to have been coincident 
with the abundance of rain-fall in the months of September 
and October. But Dr. Cunin^^ham is not iiKilined to look upon 
this coincidence in any other light than accidental. 

The mere circumstance of over-irrigation from canals, or of late 
and heavy rainfall, is not enough, tlierefore, to account for the 
great prevalence of fever throughout India in the year 1869. 
We must look beyond the surface of those casualties in order 
that we might be able to trace the effect to its true cause. And 
it is a matter of regret that none of our local sanitary commis- 
-sioiiers felt the ne(icssity or the importance of such an investiga- 
tion, and that neither has Dr. Cuningham, while alive to the 
necessity of looking at the <|uestioii from a broader and more 
general point of view than attending to mere local accidents, 
indicated the directioJi which such inquiries ought to take. 

The physical geography of India has been more rapidly chang- 
ing since the advent of a more civilized and civilizing race than 
before. And this is not a matter to be surprized at. The vast 
engineering operations going on througbout the length and 
breadth of the land, — the connecting of distant ])laces by wire 
and rail, the bridging of rapid currents, the diverting of 
natural streams into ariilicial channels, the I'elling of forests, 
the digging of mines, &e., &c,, — all these are (piile competent to 
alter the aspect of the country, and thereby induce profound 
changes in its climatology, and thereby again in the health of 
its inhabitants. So that tlie sanitarian must have an e}'c upoix 
these changes in the physical geography of the whole country 
before he can hope to fulfil his most responsible functions faith- 
fully and well. The statistics of disease of a particular year 
with the meteorological reeoi’d of that year is not enough to 
enable one to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion regarding the 
eause or causes of a particular epidemic that miglit have prevail- 
ed in that year. Nor, in fact, any one local cliange or accident, 
however coincident it might have been with the outbreak of a 
particular disease, can bo deemed the cause of that disease, far 
less the caufec of similar diseases occiiring elsewhere. 

With reference to fevers prevailing epidemically, as far as our 
own observation of the Bengal Epidemic goes, we are almost 
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positive that wherever the natural drainage of a locality has heen 
interfered with, cither l>y artificial or hy natural causes, there it 
has been followed by the outbreak of fever, the virulence of which 
is in proi)ortion to the suddenness of the interforenee, the want of 
new sources of drainage, and the previous healthiness of the 
place. Whotlier the outbreak of fever is due to the consequent 
increased humidity of the soil, or to changes in its electrical state, 
it is iinpossilde, with tlie paucity of data at present available, 
to dctormiiie with any degree of accuracy. That it cannot be 
due to simple increase of humidity is Ihuuc out by the fact of the 
fever stricken localities reluming to ih(‘ir former heal tliiness after 
a few years. It is a notorious fact that the epidemic of fever in 
a locality does not last fur ever but runs a delinite course, its 
duration varying in difliTcnt places, and generally raiigijig from 
two to ten years. The gradual return to salubrity is almost 
without any evident cause. It cannot be, as some have imagin- 
ed, simply apparent and not real, the pco})]c getting accusiomod, 
as it were, according io these theorists, to tlio aUcred sanitary 
conditions ; for not only do the inhal>itants of these localities enjoy 
immunity from relaps(\s but people from healthy localities are 
not affected hy residing in them. 

As to the true nature of the fever epidemic of 18G9, Dr. 
(hiningham, in o])ositi()n to the views of Dr. De Renzy, sanitary 
<*ommissioiier of the Pan jab, is strongly inclined to think 
that it was malarious. Dr. De llenzy^s reasons ibr refusing to 
believe in the malarious nature of the fevers are, as far as we can 
gather, cliiefiy two. The first is based u])ou the supposition 
that malarious fevers or agues are disease?s of moist and marshy 
l>iacos. Now Rawal Pindee stands on high ground and has 
excellent drainage, but it suffered very serverely from fever. 
Hence, argues Dr. Ucuizy, the llawal Piiidce fevers, at least, could 
not have been malarious. The second is based upon Dr. More- 
head’s statistics of mortality from malarious fevers, according 
to which it is only 1. 33 per cent of attacks. Now the 
mortality in the districts of the Punjab from fevers in 1869 was 
much greater than this figure. Therefore, according to Dr. 
Kenzy, those fevers could not have been of malarious origin. 
Now we think it is a mere gratuitous assumption that malari- 
ous fevers are diseases which are confined to what are ordinarily 
looked upon as marshy places. In oui opinion any porous soil 
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capable of retaining moisture may become a marsh so far as its 
capacity of giving rise to fevers is concerned. Dr. De Renzy^s 
argument would have been cogent if he had satisfied himself 
that the natural drainage of llawal Piiidee^ which is excellent, 
had not been interfered with by cither some natural or 
artificial causes. But in absence of such evidence we cannot 
accept his views as established. Again, the second argument 
of Dr. De llenzy seems to us a most lame one. ' Admitting that 
Dr. Morehead was I'ight in his calculation, as far as his own 
observations go, it does not follow that mortality from malarious 
fevers making their sudden a 2 '>j)earanec in other localities might 
not have been much heavier for the very suddenness of tho 
outbreak and the previous salubrity of those localities. Our 
ex 2 )crience of the Bengal Epidemic, whicli has been raging for a 
long time past, shows that the mortality from malarious fevers, 
especially wljon recent and when ui> nu*dienl treatment is avail- 
a])le, is much liigher than Dr. Morehead^s figure. Good medical 
treatment, no doubt, admits Dr. De Renzy, largely reduces tho 
mortality IVoin disease, but on the assum])tion that the death- 
rate was even double that given by Dr. Morehead, the proportion 
I)VOstrated by fev^cr must have been so large as to bring the 
business of the country to a stand-still.^^ " But, as a matter of 
faet,^’ as Dr. Cuiiingham shows, the business of the country 
for a time seriously iuterrui)ted.^^ — When I visited Rawal 
Pindee in November 1809, I found that I could not carry out 
my intention of going to Murree, because the Post Office cart 
hiul ceased runuing for the season, and the bearers were prostrat- 
ed by fever.^" — Ai. Mean Meer, in the month of October, among 
the native soldiers, as a mattt'r of fiict, there were 869 admissions 
into hospital from fever out of a strength of 1,386, much more 
than one-half. Among the European troops the admissions 
were 480 out of — &e., &c. 

Thus the opinion of Dr. Do Renzy, that the fever epidemic 
of 1869 could not have been of malarious origin, falls to the 
ground. But neither can we endorse the opinion of Di\ 
Cuningham that it was of malarious origin. In absence of other 
data which Dr. Cuningham has not been able to gather, this 
view would be premature. The characters of the cases alone 
could decide in this matter. The tendency to recur and 4ho 

B, 
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affection of the spleen in ilic later stages or the chronic forms, 
are, as far as we can vcninrc to pass an oi)inion, the only tests of 
the malarious nature of any single case, or series of cases. But 
it is not easy to distinguish between the different varieties of 
fever at their early stages, especially when they are of a violent 
nature. Fevers, like similar curves, touch each other in their 
nascent stage, that is they are so like each other that they can 
hardly be distinguished. It is only in very mild cases, or wlien 
they become chronic, or when the e])idemic virulence passes off, 
that their true nature can be understood and defined. Hence it 
is of the highest importance for the sanitarian to most narrowly 
watch all cases and in all their stages, and this, we are sorry to 
find, has not been done by any of our local sanitary commis- 
sioners. 

The food sup])ly of tlie people is a most im)>ortant item to be 
taken into consitleration in discussing the etiology of diseases 
prevalent in any locality. Next to the air that we breathe and 
the water that we drink, is the food that we take in its impor- 
tance on the genesis of the diseases with which we are afflicted. 
We have often observed that what is looked upon as an epidemic of 
cholera has, in many instances, resulted from the use of new rice, 
neither the drinking water nor the atmosphere being at fault. The 
uifluence which food exerts in predisposing to, or exciting disease, 
is referrible to its quantity and quality. It is, tlierefore, of ab- 
solute importance that the sanitarian should take note ot‘ both 
these circumstances. And it is a matter of no small surprize that 
only oni‘ of our many local sanitary eommisioners should have felt 
and acted up to the importance of this fact. 

The honorable oxeej^tiou we allude to is Dr. To^vnsend of the 
Central Provinces, “ who,^^ says Dr. Ciiningham, has devoted a 
special section to the consideration of the ^ food siippl 3 »^ of the 
people, and the information wlii(*h it contains is not only full of 
interest, but has a very important bearing on the sanitary 
history of the year. In the other annual reports, complains 
Dr. Cuningham, “ the subject does not receive the attention it 
deserves; in some it is passed by altogether, in others only 
incidental mention is made of it, and yet there can be very little 
doubt that the famine in 1 809, the effects of which w'erc felt 
far beyond the area in which the crops had failed, had no small 
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influence in favoring the spread of the great sickness of the year 
and in determining the excessive mortality which it occasion- 
ed.^' This is certainly a most serious, we liad almost said, a 
most unpardonable defect in our sanitary reports, and we trust 
the disapprobation Dr. Cuningham has exi)ressed will serve to 
remedy it in future. No sanitary report ought to be deemed 
worthy the name wliieli does not take note of the food-supply of 
the people. 

Witli reference to the item of tlie history of the progress of 
sanitation, our sanitary commissioners are more reticent than 
even upoji the food-sup])]y of the peoj)le. It is only Dr. De 
lienzy of the Pan jab ayIio has devoted a special section on 11 le 
subject in his report. The others have not touched upon it at 
all. But it is easily seen that this is a matter of great impor- 
tance. The review of the past will always suggest reforms for 
the future. Besides such a review of sanitary progress is 
necessary to impress upon the minds of the ixiople the necessity 
of such reforms, by showing the connection of improved liealth 
and improved sanitary measures. The education of the people 
in such n\atters is of greater iinportanee even than the actual 
carrying out of sanitary improvements. Sanitation can never 
be cfiectual unless it is appreciated by the humblest man in town 
a/iid village. 

Dr. Cuningham concludes his review by laying down a jdau 
which he rec|uircs all local sanitary commissioners to adopt in 
drawing up their reports. The plan is excellent and the remarks 
under the several heads judicious. We have no doubt that the 
adoption of the plan iu the way j)ointcd out by the remarks will 
give rise to that uniformity in the sanitary reports which is 
necessary for scientific comparison and which alone can enable 
one to draw correct inferences and arrive at sound conclusions 
regarding the most important but in proportion most difficult 
problem of sanitation. 
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MR. CROOKESES PSYCHIC FORCE.^^ 

We publish under our Gleanings a paper contributed by Mr. 
Crookes in the July number of the Qmrfcrlf/ Journal of Science, 
containing^ an account of experiments which, in his opinion, are 
fully entitled to justify him in proclaiming' to the world the dis- 
covery of a new force, and which he has christened the psychic 
force.^^ As will be seen, the experiments were conducted in the 
presence of two gentlemen fitted by their attainments in science to 
detect any flaw or imposture that might have existed in them. We 
have carefully gone over the account of tliese experiments and 
we have no hesitatioii in saying that if the account is a faithful 
one, they certainly arc very staggering and disturb our existing 
notions. 

The subject of the existence of a power or force such as these 
experiments seem to reveal, is not new in tlie history of the world. 
We might almost say that ever since the advtmt of rational man 
on the stage of existence, the i)ower has been manifested in 
one form or another, and forced itself upon the attention of 
the ignorant and the learned, but has not hitherto been made 
the subject of scientific research and experiment. It has always 
been implicitly believed in l)y the ignorant and looked upon 
with suspicion by the learned. By the former it is referred to 
supernatural agency, by the latter to imposture. The fact is that 
the possessors of the power would seem to have not only imposed 
upon their fellowmen, but upon themselves. They never suspect- 
ed that tlio i)ower was in themselves, an actual result of their own 
organization, but always believed, no doubt from the extixiordina- 
ry nature of the f»ower itself, that it was a gift from some supe- 
rior being. Hence the superstition of the illiterate and the 
uneducated and the scepticism of the philosopher. ’It is no 
wonder, then, that in those days of scientific progress, the subject 
should not only have fallen into utter neglect, but should be 
looked upon with especial disfavor by men of science. 

Mr.^Crookes promises further experiments on the subject, and 
should ^he succeed in establishing the existence of the force in 
question, we shall be in possession of a light by which to explain 
many phenomena, which are undoubtedly genuine, but which 
we either laugh at outright, or in presence of which our judg- 
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ment stands bewildered. Further, we shall be in possession of a 
power of the most exalted description conceivable, and wliicli 
will be well worth cultivating and using for the glory of the 
Creator and the relief of man^s estate.^^ For verily, if such a 
power is proved to be in the possession of some one of our species, 
it will afford a presumptive evidence in favor of its being in 
the possession of all, the quantity only varying in different 
individuals, some possessing it in the extraordinary amount 
possessed by Mr. Home, others in lesser degrees, and others not 
in appreciable quantity at all. And this power must be capable 
of cultivation. For if it really exists, there must be conditions of 
its increase and decrease, growth and development, and hence 
it must be amenable, so to speak, to education. Mr. Crookes says 
that the power does not exist in Mr. Home in equal intensity 
at all times. The animal organism and its individual organs 
do not act with equal vigour in all periods. There is variation 
in all our functions according to many circumstances and acci- 
dents. The periods of the day and the seasons of the year are 
known to exert remarkable influences upon the various functions, 
and we have hence what have been very a])ily called physiologi- 
cal periodicities."^ The fact of such ])oriodicities established, 
and the great desideratum of medicine and of science in general 
is to determine their laws. Tt is no wonder that the psychic 
force"" should be subject to the laws of physiological periodicity. 
And it is not difficult to understand Mr. Crookes"s statement 
regarding the periodical manifestations, or periodical maximum 
and minimum, of Mr. Home"s psychic force."" 

With reference to tlie name Mr, Crookes hns used to designate 
the force in question, wo arc inclined to think that it is not per- 
fectly accurate because not sufficiently coiinotative. The word 
psychic force"" is apjdicablc to any force which the mind possess- 
es, and in our humble opinion, the mind possesses more than one 
force. Each faculty may be looked upon as representative of a 
peculiar property or force of the mind. Scientific exactitude 
requires that we should ascertain the nature of th< 3 , force in 
question and name it accordingly. As far as we can understand, 
we are of opinion that the psychic force"" is no other than the 
force of volition or the will-power as it is called by spiritualists. 
We almost suspect that Mr. Crookes has avoided this simply to 
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remove all suspicion of his being in league with spiritualists. For 
there is much in a name in spite of tlie poet. In this particular 
instance, if we admit the force in question to be nothing but 
the force of volition, much of the obscurity that shrouds the 
subject is cleared up. For then we see that it is a force or power 
which every one possesses, and that the experiments inaugurated 
by Mr. Crookes refer only to a peculiar mode or eoiiditioii of its 
manifestation. 

What arc called voluntary movements, whether psychical or 
physical, that is, whether directed towards the faculties of the mind 
itself, summoning their attention to particular subjects, or 
directed to the locomotor system causing their various mechaiii- 
cal movements, arc due to the action of a force which emanates 
from the will, and whicdi is transmitted through the agency of 
nerves. Now it seems to be an essential condition of the produc- 
tion of movements in external objects by the will that this 
should he done through the agency of the locjomotor system 
which again should he in acfaal contact with the object intended 
to he moved. Now if we remember that what is looked upon as 
actual contact is not in reality so, hut that there is some iiiterveii- 
iiig space, liowever infinitesimal, between two objects said to he in 
contact with each other, much of the difliculty which at first sight 
appears formidable seems to bo removed, and the problem which 
Mr. (hookes intends solving reduces itself to this : Whellier the 
force whi(jh emanates from the will can act upon external obj(;cts 
through some appreciable distance. Thus stated, there is no- 
thing absurd or impossible in the proi)lem, and hence the pursuit 
of its solution by experiment is neither waste of energy and 
talent, nor imposture. 

Mesmerism is a fact, and we see by its light that the will of 
one individual can influence without direct contact the nervous 
system of another so as to lull it into perfect inaction. Tliere 
can be no doubt that some influeiiee or [)roperly speaking some 
force passes from the mesmcrizer through the medium of the air 
to the mesmerized. The exhibition of the force possessed by 
Mr. Home is but a step in advance of mesmerism. The analogies 
of inorganic nature are also in favor of these manifestations. 
Electricity passes easily through conducting media, but when of 
sufficient intensity or tension, it wUl pass through what are look- 
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ed upon as non-conducting* media, or properly speaking kad 
conductors. And we do not see any especial absurdity in the 
supposition that the motive force of the will, of which the best . 
conductor is the nerves, may pass, when of sufficient intensity, 
through a bad conductor such as air to a solid body. We of 
course do not mean to establish the existence of the force in 
question or the fact of its peculiar manifestation on the strength 
of those analogies, but we cite them merely to show there is 
no inherent absurdity in the question on the tapis, and that it 
cannot be bcTieath the dignity of .scientific men to entertain it and 
attempt to solve it. 

Jlut even if not backed by such analogies, men of science 
wciuld not be justified to refuse instituting a scientific investiga- 
tion into the existence and nature of facts asserted by many 
competent and credible witnesses, and which they are freely 
invited to examine when and where they please.^^ This certain- 
ly, as Mr. Crook e.s justly s^ys, argues ill for the boasted freedom 
of opinion among scientific meii.^^ We ought not to withdraw 
from the investigation of any plienomenon, simjdy because it 
seems to clash with existing knowledge. Anything new, as 
far as our own knowledg'o is concerned, must necessarily clasli 
with that knowledge, otherwise it could not be new. This is 
the history of all discoveries properly so called, and the opposi- 
tion they used to meet with was invariably on the grouiitl of 
their novelty. 
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CLINICAL RECORD. 

A Case of Fever with Symptoms of Apophmj, ^ 

Under care of Babu Behary Lal Biiadtjbi, L. M. S. 

Babii Ct. N. Baucrjeea aged iiO years was attacked with fever on the 
23rd of July last and was treated by a medical man with purgatives 
and quinine. He was apparently recovering when all on a sudden, on 
the 8th day of his illness, at 2 p. m., he was seized with convulsions. I 
was called in at 3i p. ni. and found the patient as follows — 

He was ])erfectly unconscious and was lying on his back ; head hot ; 
eyes bloodshot and staring, pupils dilated and insensible to the action 
of light, tongue dry and coated, white in the middle with slightly r( 3 d 
margins, breathing a litth? hun-ied ; abdomen full, no urine in the 
bladder, having evapuated it unconsciously duiing the convulsions, 
some rigidity of the extj*emitios and constiint jactitation ; j)ulse full 
but slow ; temperature of the body nonnal ; auscultation revealed 
nothing abnormal in the chc3St. 

I had a great mind to treat the case liommopathically, but soiiu^ 
of the patient’s friends being very much oj>posed to the Ryst(un 1 
was obliged to follow the rules of the prevalent school. Accordingly 
I ordered the head to be shaved and cold to bo applied, and prescribed 
at the same time a medicine to act upon his bowels. At 9 ]). m. the 
patient wjis worse and his pulso was failing, 120 a minute. Gav^e a 
mixture containing vin. gallici, and ordered a blister to be applied to the 
cap of the head. I saw him again at 12 midnight, but he was not 
the least better under the treatment T was in a manner compelled to 
adopt. J was for a while undecided as to how to act, but feeling the 
necessity of the moment I at <mce dcjcided to have i*ecourse to homceo- 
|Kithy as the only means to bring the ])atient back to life. Of his 
numerous fritiuds of the afternoon (most were outsider's) only two 
women were remaining to administer to his wants. Fortunately they 
knew the advantages of homojopathy and gave their consent to the 
change of treatment. I ])re])ared a few doses of belladonna Gth and 
ordered a dose to be given every 3 hours. At 5 a. m. he was decidedly 
better, but some steid;or having a])peared in the breathing I substitut- 
ed opium in place of belladonna. In the moi-ning (31 st July) I communi- 
cated to the patient’s other friends the change of treatment and its 
rea.son, and insisted ujx>n them to call in Dr. Sircar for consultation. He 
arrived at 11a. m. and approved of what I had done, but recommend- 
ed in addition inhalation of opium in mother tincture. No further 
improvement was visible till the evening, and 1 stopped opium inter- 
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nally, only continuing the inhalation now and then. Dr. Sircar again 
called at p. m. and told me to be careful as he was afraid untoward 
symptoms might appear in the course of the night. The patient 
continued in the same state till midnight when all his previous 
symptoms again appeared with increased violence, T at once resumed 
belladonna and in the morning (1st August) liad the satisfaction 
of noticing signs of reviving consciousness. The vacancy of his 
look was almost gone and he could put out his toiigiie when told to 
do so. Dr. Sircar saw him at 10 a. m. and desired me to continue 
tlie medicine till peifect consciousness was restored. Tn the evening 
the patient was in as favorable a position as could be desired, and I 
tliOTJght it was time to discontinue all mediciiie. The night was 
passed without any further disturbance, but some irritability of 
temper being manifest in the morning (2nd August) two more doses 
of belladonna were given. No more medicine was repeated till the 
evening of the 3rd when the patient complained of a little uneasiness 
of his bowels and a dose of nux v. was given to I'eJieve him ; the 
next morning he passed a very healthy stool (his bowels bad remain- 
ed unopened since the beginning of the homoeo)>athic treatment) and 
felt as comfortable as possible. From this time his impi'ovemeiit 
was very rapid, and by the 6th he was pronounced i)erfcclly ciu’cd. 
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EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF A NEW FORCE. 

BY WILLIAM CROOKES, F. 11 S.,&c. 

Twelve mouths ago in this journal* I wrote an article, in which, after 
expressing in the most emphatic manner my belief in the occurrence, under 
certain circiiinstances, of phenomena inexplicable by any known natural 
laws, I indicated several tests whicli men of science had a right to demand 
before giving credence to tin* geiniineiioss of these phenomena. Among the 
tests pointed out were, that a delicately poised baliincc should be moved 
under test coiiditi ns and that some exhibition of power ecpii valent to 
so many “ foot-pounds*’ should be ‘‘ manifested in his laboratory, where 
the experimentalist could weigh, measure, aud submit to proper tests.” 1 
said, too, that I could not promise to enter fully into this subject, owing 
to the difficulties of obtaiuiug ojjportuuitics, aud the numerous failures 
attending the enquiry ; moreover, that “ the i)ersoiis in whose presence 
these phenomena taktj place are few in number, and o])poi*tuuities for 
experimenting with previously arranged aiiparahia are rarer still.” 

Opportunities having sirnio oftei-ed for pursuing the investigation, 1 Inive 
gladly availed myself of* them for applying to these phenomena careful 
sciraitific testing experiments, and I have thus anived at certain detlnito 
rt suits which 1 think it right shouhl be published. These experiments 
appear conclusively to establish the existence (»f a new force, in some un- 
known manner connected with the human organisation, which for con- 
venience may be called the Psychic Force. 

Of all the persons eudowed with a pow^erful <lcv(‘Iopme]]t of this Psychic 
Force, and who have been tcrmetl “ mediums” u]i<)n quite another theory of 
its origin, Mr. Daniel Dunglas Home is tlie most remarkable, and it is 
mainly owing to tlu? many opportunities I have had of carrying on my 
investigation in his presence that I am enabled to affirm so conclusively 
the existence of this Force. Tlie experiments I have tried ha\'e been very 
numerous, but owing to our imperfect knowledge of the conditions which 
favour or oppose the manifestations of this force, to the apriarently 
capricious manner in which it is exerted, aud to the fact that M ^ Home 
himself is subject to unaccountable ebbs and flows of the force, it. has Imt 
seldom happened that a result obtained on one occasion could be subse- 
quently confirmed and tested with apparatus specially contrived for the 
purpose. 

Among the remarkable phenomena which occur under Mr. Home’s 
influence, the most striking as veil as the most easily tested with scientific 


* Sec Quarterly Journal of Science, voi. vii., p. 310, July, 1870, 
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accuracy are — (1) the alteration in the'weight of^bodios, and (2) the playing 
of tunes u])oii inusuudlufitrumeuts (generally an accordion, for^convenienee 
of ])ortability) without direct human intervention, under bonditions'render- 
ing contact or connection with the kej^H impoRsible. Not until I had'wit- 
nessed these facts some ha,lf-dt»zcn tiriuis, and scrutiniHed them with alljthe 
critical a(!umen T ]y)sseRs, did I become convinced of their objective reality, 
Still, desiring to phu^e the matter beyond’ the sluidow of a doubt, I invited 
Mr. Home on several occasions to come to my own house, where in the 
})vescnce of a few scientific enquirci’s, these phenomena could ho submitted 
to crucial exjierimente. 

The mcelJiigs took jilace in the evening, in a largo room lighted by gas. 
The a))j)aratus pinjiai-ed for the jmrpose of testing the movements of the 


accoi-dioii, consisted of a cage, formed two wooden hoops,' respectively 
I foot 10 inches and 2 f<*ct diameter, connected togethei* by 12 narrow 
latlis eacli 1 foot 10 inches long, so as to form :\ dnim-shapcd frame, open 
a t the top and bottom ; round this oO yards of insulated (iopper wire were 
wound in 24 ixninds, each being rather less than an inch from its neighbour. 
'I'hese horizontal strands of wive were tlieji netted together firmly with 
siring, so as to form mesJies rather les.s than 2 inches Jong l>y ] inch high. 
The height of this cage was such that it would just slip under my dining 
table, but be too close to Hie top to allow of the hand te'iiig introduced into 
the interior, or to admit of a foot being pushed underneath it Jn another 
room wore two (Ivovc’s ctdls, wiivs being led , from thorn jiuto the dining- 
looui for coniioctioii if desirable with the wire sniToundiiig the cage. 

In anotlier pait of tln^ room an apparatus was^, fitted up for experiment. 
Jug on 1 he alteration in the weight of a body. It consisted of a mahogany 
b(jiml, Mi inches long by inches wide and 1 inch thick. At each end a 
strip of a mahogany 1-t iucho.s wide was sci’cwed on^ forming feet One 
end of tht. board rested on a firm table, whilst the other (jnd was supported 
by a spring balance hanging fr<mi a substantial tripod stand. The bahince 

was fitted Axith a .self-registering index, in such a manner that it would 

record the maximum weight indicated by tJie pointer. The apparatus was 
adjusted so that the mahogany board was horizontal, its foot rcstimr flli 
on the support. lu this positmn its weight was :i t1,s., as marked hv the 
pointer of the balance. 


IJefore Mr Homo outere<l tl.o .-oom tlu, ai.parotuK had Im-u arranged in 
position, and he hail iki( oven had the object of some of it explained before 
sittms down. It may, perhaps bo worth while to add, for the iniriiose of 
anticiiiatins some eritieal remarks wliieli are like’y to he made, tluit in the 
afternoon I called for Mr. Home at his aiwrlraenls, and when there he 
suggested tliat jis he had to change his dress, jierhaps I should not o! iect 
to'continiie onr conversation in hi.s bed room. I am, tberefore, enabled to 
state positively, that no macliineiy, apjiaratiis, or contrivance of any sort 
w;is secreted about his person. 


Tlie investigators present on the test occasion were an eminent physicist, 
liigh in the ranks of tlie Royal Society, whom I will call Dr. A. B. ; a 
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well-known Serjeaut-at-Law, whom I will call Serjeant C. D. ; my brother ; 
and my chemical assistant.'*^ 

Mr, Home sat in a low easy chair at the side of the table. Close in 
front under the table was the aforesaid cage, one of his h*gs being on each 
side of it. J sat close to him on his left, and another observer sat close on 
his right, the rest of the party being seated at convenient distances round 
the table* 

For the greater part of the evening, particularly when anything of 
importance was going forward, the observcis on each side of Mr. Home 
kept their feet resijectivoly on his feet, so as to be able to dettict his leiist 
inoveinont. 

The temperature of tlie room varied from G8 to 7() F. 

Mr. Home took the accordion between the thumb and mitldle linger of 
one hand at the opposite end to the keys (to save repetition this wdll 
be subsequently ctilled “ in the usual mauuer.^') Having previously opened 
the bass key myself, and the cage being diawn from under the table 
so iis just to allow the accordion to be passed in keys downwards, it 
was pushed back as close as Mr. Home’s arm would permit, but wit^iout 
hiding liis hand from those next to him. Very soon the accordion was 
seen by those on each side to be waving about in a somewhat cui-ioiis 
manner ; then sounds came from it, and finally several notes were played 
in succession. Whilst this was going on, my assistant got under the table, 
and reported that the accordion was expainliug and contracting ; at the 
same time it was seen that Mr. Home’s hand which held it was quite 
still, his other hand resting on the table. 

Presently the accordion was seen by those on either side of Mr. Home 
to move about, oscillatiug and going round and round the cage, and play- 
ing at the same time. Dr. A. B. now* looked under the table, and said that 
Mr. Home’s hand ajipeared quite still whilst the accordion was moving 
about emitting distinct sounds. 

Mr. Home still holding the accordion in the usual manner in the cage, 
his feet being, held by those next him, and his other hand resting on the 
table, we beard distinct and separate notes sounded in succession, and then 
a simple air Avas playeti. As such a result could only have been produced 
by the various keys of the instrument being acted Ai[)oii in hannonious 
succession, this was c<msidered by those present to be a crucial experiment. 

* It argues ill for the boasted freedom of opinion among scientific men, that 
they have so long refused to institute a scientific investigation into the 
existence and nature of facts iissertod by so many competent and credible 
witnesses, and which they are freely invited to examine when and where they 
please. For my own part 1 too much value the pursuit of truth, and the discovery 
of any new fact in nature, to avoid enquiry because it appears to clash with 
prevailing opinions. But as I have no right to assume that others are equally 
willing to do this, I refrain from mentioning the names of my friends without 
their permission. 
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But the sequel M'as still more striking, for Mr. Home then actually let go 
the accordion, removed his hand quite out of the cage, and placed it in 
the hand of the pei’sou next to him, the instinment then continuing to play 
Avhilat no one was touching it. 

J was now desirous of trying what would be the effect of passing the 
battery current round the insulated wire of the cage, and my assistant accord- 
ingly made the connection with the wires from the two Grove's cells. Mr. 
Home agiiin held the instrument inside the cage in the same manner as 
before, when it immediately sounded and moved about vigorously. But 
whether the electric current piissing round the cage assisted the manifesta- 
tion of force inside, it is inq^ossible to say. 

The accordion was now again taken v/itiiout any visible touch from Mr. 
Home’s hand, which he removed from it entirely ; 1 and two of the others 
])resent nut only seeing his released hand, but the accordion also floating 
about with no visible sup])ort inside the cage. This was repeated a second 
time, after a short iuteraal. Mr. Home j>res€uitly re-inserted his hand in 
the cage and again took liold of the accordion. It then commenced to 
play, at fii'st chords and runs, and afterwards a well-known sweet and 
idaintive mehjdy, which it executed perfectly in a very beautiful manner. 
Whilst this tune was being played, I took ])old of Mr. Home's arm, below 
the elbow, and gently slid ruy hand down it until I touched the top of the 
accordion.' lie was not moving a muscle. His other liand was on the 
tiible, visible to all, and his feet were under the feet of those next to him. 

Having met with such striking results in the experiments with the accor- 
dion ill the cage, we turned to the balance apparatus already described. 
Mr. Home placed the tips of his fingers lightly on the extreme end of the 
mahogany board which was resting on the support, whilst Dr, A. B. and 
myself sat, (uie on each side of it, v/atchiiig for any effect which might be 
produced. Almost immediately the pointer of the balance was seen to 
descend. After a few seconds it rose again. This movement was repeat- 
ed several times, <is if by successive waves of the Ps^'^chic Force. The end 
of the hoard was observed to oscillate slowdy up and down during the time. 

Mr. Home now of liis own accord took a small hand-bell and a little 
card match-box, which happened to be near, and placed one under each 
baud, to satisfy us, as he said, that he w^as not producing the downward 
pressure. The very slow oscillation of the spring balance became more 
marked, and ]lr. A. B., on watching the index, said that he saw it 
descend to Cj lbs. The normal weight of the board as so suspended 
being 3 tbs., the additional downwaid jiull w^as therefore ibs. On 
looking immediately afterw^ards at the automatic register, w^e saw tliat tho 
index liad at one time descended as low as 9 lbs., showing a maximum 
pull of 6 lbs. 

In ordtJr to see whether it was possible to i)roduce much effect on the 
spring balance by pressure at the place where Mr. Home’s fingers had been, 
J stepped upon the table and stood on one foot at the end of the board. 
Dr. A. B., who W'as observing the index of the balance, said that the 
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whole weight of my body (140 lbs.) so apj^ied only sunk the index U Ihs., 
or 2 lbs. when I jerked n|) a.nd down. Mr. 1 lome had been sitting in a 
low eftsy-chair, and could not, therefore, had he tried his utmost, have 
exeiled any mutcricil iiitluence on these results. I need scarcely add that 
his feet as well as his hands were closely watehed by all in the room. 

This experiment to m (3 appears, if possible, mon* striking than the one 
with the accordion. As will be seen on referrijig to the- cut, the 
board wtis arranged ])erfectly horizontally, and it was particularl.y noticed 
that Ml’. Home’s lingers were not at any time advanred mon* than Ij in- 
ches from the extreme end, as shown by a pcincil-inark, which, with 3)r. 
A. Ik’s acquiescence?, I made at the time. Now, the woodoji foot being 
also li iitchos wide, and resting flat on the table, it is evident tliat no 
amount of pre'-sure exerted within this space of J h inchrs could produce any 
action outlie balance. Again, it is also evideiit tliat \rhon the end fur- 
thest from Mr. Home sank, the boar<l wimld iun» on the fiiubev edge of 
this foot as on a fulcrum. 'Phe arrangement was couso(piontly lliat of a 
see-saw, ?Aj inches iii^ length, the fulcrum being 1 \ inches from one end ; 
were he therefore to have exerted a downward piussiire, it would Jiave been 
in opposition to the force which was causing tin* other end of the board 
to move down. 

The slight downward pressure shown ]>y tlie balain'o vlicn I stood on the 
board was owing prttbably to my hnd exU'udiiig beyond this fulcrum. 

t have now given a plain unvarnished slahunent of the facts fr<un co]>i- 
ous notes written at the time tin* ocenmuats were U:kiiig place, and copitMl 
out in full immediately after. Indec/d, it Avould be fatiil lo the object 1 
have in \iew-“thatof urging Urn seit^nTii^c iuv^ostigalion of these jihcno- 
mcna— weie 1 to exaggerate ever so little ; fnr although to in\" reader.s Dr. 
A. Ik is at present repi'csented by mcv^rpoi’e.'il initials, to ni(‘ the IeUer.s iv- 
ju’esent a jmwev in the scientific world tli it would ceitainly convict me if [ 
were to prove an untrustworthy narj-ator. 

I confess I am surprise*! and jiainod at the timidity or apathy shown by 
scientific men in reference to this subject. Sonic little time ago, when an 
oj)portunity was first presented to me of examining into the subject, I in- 
vited the co-operation of some scieniilic friends in a sy.stematio iuveKtig.'i- 
lion ; but I soon found out that to obt'dii a scieutilhj cmnmit.tee for the in- 
vestigation of this class of facts was out of the question, and that I must be 
c'ontent to rely on my own endeavours, aided liv the jco-operatioii from 
time to time of the few scientific and leai'iied friends who Avere willing to 
join in the impiiry. J st.dl fed that it would lie better were such a com- 
mittee of known men to be formed, w'lio Avoiild moot Mr. Home in a fair 
and unbiassed manner, ami T w tuild glady assist in its form ition ; but the 
difiicultios in the way are great. 

A committee of scientific men met Mr. Homo .some months ago at St. 
Petersburg. I’liey had one meeting only, v hich was aftended with nega- 
tive results ; and on the strcngtli of this they published a report highly 
unfavourable to Mr. Home. The cxplaualiom)f this failure, /,? oW 
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theg have accvsed him of appears, to me quite simple. Whatever the na- 
ture of Mr, Home’s power, it is very variable, and at tiiueB entirely ab- 
sent. It is obvious that the llussiau experiment was tried when this force 
was at a minimum. The wime thiiifjf has fi equeutly happened within my 
■own ex|Kirienc<j. A party of scientific men met Mr. Home at my house, 
juid the results -were as negative jis those at St. Pcters])urg. Just-ead, 
li(>wevcr, of throwing up the inquiry, we palienlly repeated the trial a se- 
cond'aml a third time, when we luet withresiilts wliicli w(ire positive. 

These conclusions liave not been arnved at hastily or on insuflficient 
evidence. Although space wdll allow only the pnblieation of the details of 
one trial, it must be chiar-ly iindei-stootl that for some time past 1 have been 
maJving similar experiments and with like results. The rneetiTig on the 
occasifui her(! descrilied w'aa for the purprise of conliianing ])revions observa- 
tions by tlie apjdication (»f crucial tots, with carefully arranged apparatus, 
!Ui(l in the, jjvesence of iireproacliable witnesses. 

Uesp(‘cting the cause of thesi* t>henomeiia, the nature of the force to w'hich, 
toavoid j)ei*i]>lirasis, 1 have ventured to give the name of Psgchk^ and the 
eorrelation existing between that and the other forces of nature, it would 
be wrong to haza,r<l the nuKst va-giie hypothesis. Indeed, in enquiries 
conueeted so intimat(‘ly with raie phy.«ii<*Iogieai and ps\chok)gic,al condi- 
l.ions, it is the duty of the tuiquirer to abshxin altogether freun framing 
tluHU'ics until he lias aeeuinulated a sufiieient number of facts to forma 
substantial basis iqam which to reason. In the presence of strange pheno- 
mena a.s yet iinexpioied and niujxyiJaiiied following each other in such 
ra]ml sueeessiun, I I'jiifess it is difijcult to avoid clothing their record in 
language of a sensatioujil character. Ihit to he successful an enquiry of 
this kind must be iiiidorhiken by the philosopher without prejudice 
and without seutiuKUit. Itomantic and superstitious ide„‘is should be 
eiitirtdy banished, and the steps of his investigation should he guided 
by intellect as c(*l(l and }>assioiiless jik the instruments luj uses. Having 
011(50 satisfied hiriiwdf that he is on the tiack of a new truth, that single 
object should animate him to pui’sncy it, without regarding whether the 
facts which ixieur beforcj his (*yos are naturally possibh* or impossible.” 

Since this arti<‘!e was in tv])e, th(i Author has I >e(^n favoured wilh the 
following letters from I>i-, Huggins and jMr. vSerjeant Cox -the Dr. A. B. 
and Serjoiint (1. D. Ihcreiu vcfen-e,d to : — 


Ppper Tulsc Hill, S. W., 

June 9, 1871. 

Dkar Mil (hiooKBs, -Your proof a]>j>ears to me to contain a cf^rrcct 
statement of what to(>k place iii my presence at yoiu' luuise. My position 
at the table did m/t permit me to be a witness to the withdrawal of Mr. 
Home’s hand from tiie acc,ordion, but such was stated to he the case at the 
time by yourself ami by the jku sou sitting on the other side of Mr. 
Home. 

The experiments a])poar to me. to show iluj iuipoi-tanoe of further investi- 
g.ation, hut 1 wu‘sli it to ho understood that I express no opinion iis to the 
cause of the phenomena which took place. 

Yours very truly, 

William Huggins, 


RusbcII Square^ 

June 8, 1871. 


M^M. (hlOOKES, Esq., F. E. S. 
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My Dear Sir, — H aving been present, for the pui^pose of scrutiny, at the 
trial of the experiments reported in this paper, I readily bear my testimony’ 
to the perfect accuracy of your description of them, and to the care and 
caution with which the various crucial tests were applied. 

The results appear to me conclusively to establish the important hict, 
that there is a force proceeding from the nerve-system capable of imparting 
motion and weight t« solid bodies within the sphere of its influence. 

I noticed that the force was exhibited in tremulous pulsations, and not 
in the form of steady continuous pressure, the indicator moving and falling 
incessantly throughout the experiment. This fact setims to me of great 
significance as tending to confirm the opinion that assigns its source to the 
nerve organisation, and it goes far to establish J)r. Richardson’s im])ortiint 
discovery of a nerve atmosjihere of various intensity enveloping the human 
structuiu 

Your experiments completely confirm the conclusion at which the Inves- 
tigation f^ommittee of the Dialectical Society arrived, after more than 
forty meetings for trial and tost. 

Allow me to add tliat 1 can find no evidence even tending to prove that 
this force is other tliaii a force proceeding from, or directly dependent 
upon the human organisation, and therefore, like all other forces of nature, 
wholly witliin the jirovince of that strictly scientific investigation to which 
you have been the first to subject it. 

Psychology is a bniiicJi of science as yet almost entirely unexplored, 
and to the neglect of it is probably to be attributed the seemingly strange 
fact that the existence of this nerve-force sliould have so long remained 
untested, unexainined, and almost unrecognised. 

Now that it is jiroved by mechanical tests to be a fact in nature (and if a 
fact it is impossible to exaggerate its impoi-tance to j^ihysiology and the 
light it must throw upon the obscure laws of life, of mind, iind the science 
of medicine) it cannot fail to command the immediate an<l most earnest 
examination and discussion by physiologists and by ail who take an inter- 
est in, that knowledge of “ man,” which has been truly termed “ the noblest 
study of mankind.” To avoid the appearance of any foregone conclusion, I 
would recommend the adoption of some appropriate name, and I venture 
to suggest that the force be termed the Pagchic Force ; the persons in whom 
it is manifested in extraordinary power Psychics ; and the science relating 
to it Fsi/chiam, as being a branch of Psychology, 

Permit me, silso, to propose the early formation of a Psychological Society ^ 
purposely for the promotion of the study by means of experiment, papers, 
and discussion, of that hitherto neglected Science. —'I am, &c., 

Edwd. Wm. C/OX. 


To W, Crookes, F.R.S. 
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CHARAKA SANHITA. 

CHAPTER 5. 

83. The feet uequire delicacy, strength, steadiness, the vision 
becomes clear, the disorders that arise from the wind are relieved, 

84j. Arthritic contractions of the toes, rhagades of the soles, 
and contractions of the veins and nerves will not take place, if 
the feet are rubbed with oil. 

85, Friction of the body (with powders) takes away bad 
smell, heaviness and lassitude of the limbs, itching, dirt, anorexia 
and the evils of sweating. 

F 
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80. Bathing contributes to purity, virility, longevity, relieves 
fatig\ie, takes away the perspiration and dirt (from the surface) ; 
gives strength, and increases the vitality. 

87. The wearing of clean dress is agreeable, brings on good 
opinions, prolongs life, drives away misfortune, keeps the mind 
cheerful, adds to beauty, is social, and auspicious. 

88. The use of perfumes and garlands contributes to virility, 
gives an agi-eeable odor (to the body), prolongs life, is pleasant, 
is nourishing and strengthening, soothes the mind, drives away 
misfortune. 

89. The nse of jewels and ornaments is lucky, auspicious, 
prolongs life, adds to beauty, is preventive of evils, keeps the 
mind cheerful, is agreeable, increases the vital power. 

90. The keeping the feet as well as the outlets of the excre- 
ments clean contributes to improvement of the memory, to 
purity, to longevity, and is also preventive of misfortune. 
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91. Cutting the nails, and cropping* and combing llic hairs, 
the beard and the mustache contribute to uoiirisliment, to good 
luck, to longevity, to purity, to beauty. 

92. The wearing of shoes and the like is good for the eyes, 
for the sense of toucli (in the soles), is preventive of accidents to 
which the feet are liable, is strengthening, enables one to perforin 
acts requiring the feet with comfort, and improves virility. 

9J5. The use of the umbrella averts danger from serjients, &c., 
imparts strength, affords protection (from ghosts, &c.), serves as 
a covering, is auspicious, affords protection from the heat of 
the sun, from the wind, from dust and from rain. 

9t. The use of the stick protects from falling, serves to destroy 
enemies, redoubles energy, prolongs life, and removes fear. 

95. The intelligent should always be attentive to wliatcver 
tends to protect the body just as the Mayor does to whatever 
protects his town and the charioteer his chariot. 
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06, One should follow those avocations which are not ineon- 
sislent with religion ; should practice stoicism and study the 
vedas. By such doing happiness will be acquired. 


97. Of the due measure of food, of the various articles of 
food, of heavy and light foods as dependent upon measure, of 
those foods whose daily use is injurious and those whose daily 
use is beneficial ; 

98. Of collyrium, of the stick to b(j smoked, of the three 
different preparations of such sticks, of the effects of inhalation, 
of its proper time, and the due proportion of each ; 

99. Of the symptoms from excessive inhalation and their 
remedies, of those to whom such inhalation is injurious, of the 
mode of inhalation, of the compositions of the pipes and their 
forms according to the smoke to be inhaled ; 
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100. Of the eOecis of snuffing* (of oil) and of the mode and 
lime of snuffing ; of the tooth-brusli-stick, of the mode of using 
it, and of its efiects ; 

lOJ. Of the articles which arc to be kept in the mouth, and 
the object for which they arc to be so kept ; of the effects of 
rinsing the moutli with oil ; of the effects of anointing the head 
with oil ; 

102. Of the effects of pouring oil into the ears, of aiiointing 
oil over the whole body, and over the feet in particular, and of 
rubbing the body ; of the eifects of bathing, of clean dressing, of 
the use of perfumes, and of wearing jewels and other ornaments, 

103. Of the effects of cleansing the outlets of the body, of 
cropping the hairs, of wearing shoes, &c., and of using the 
umbrella and the stick ; — of all these, this the Matrasitfya 
chapter treats. 
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THE MATERIA MEDICA. 

20. — Calcarea Carbonica. 

Chem, Comp : Impure Carbonate of Lime. 

What the inipuntics are have not been ascertained^ but ought to 
be. The pure carbonate ought to be proved in order to determine the 
diflerence, if any, that exists between its pathogenesis and that of 
tlie Ilalinemaniiiaii preparation. 

Preparation : So long as the Pure Carbonate of Lime is not proved 
Hahnemann’s dii*ections in the preparation of this drug should be 
followed. 

For the first three decimal attenuations, trituration should be used ; 
the subsequent attenuations should be made in the fluid state, using 
proof or dilute spirit for the 4tii and 5th, and strong or rectifieti 
si>iri.t for the Gth and upwax-ds. 

Old Scliool Uses: We may be thought to be hardly justified in 
speaking of the old school uses of the Calcarea Caihonica of 
Hahnemann. But as far as massive doses are concerned, there wUl 
bo scarcely any difference betwee^^ this drug and the Creta Preparata 
used by the Old School The Orei^ Preparata and its various 

• ‘ '' ' ' 
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preparatiojis are nsod oitlier as astruiii;<mts or autadds. This sliows the , 
power of developing the physiological and consequently the thera- 
peutic pi-operties of drugs by provings on tlio healthy systejn. 

, Qomiordioires, 

Moval and inielkclnal faculties . — 1'ei.l. hjc. n-vom. op. puls. hhus. aep. stram^ 
sulph. veratr, 

H^eat of the dmases.^Acon. amm. anac. anf-rrud. arn. acs. aur. bar. lUCLL. 
hy. canth. caps. ca)*h>an. carh-veg. eaust. chain, chin. eina. clcm. cocc. con, a^eos. 
croc, euphr. graph. Acp. hyosc. ignat. ipee. kali, lyo. inagn-miir. mkhc. mezcr, 
vatr, XATA-Mcn. nitv~ac. \-vom. oleainK par. pctr. riiosrii. PT^^S. rhus. riUa, 
sabad. sec-cori^. sri*. SlL. ,^pig. staim. staiui. SlfLPH. sulph>!ic. thuj. verat.zine. 

Morbid states and sensations. — Aeon, alum, arit-crud. arn. ars. BELL. 6ry. 
canth. caps. carl)-vi‘g. must. dam. chin. cina. cocc, eon. cwpr. fen*, graph, hyosc. 

jod. ipec. A’fih*. LYC. mezer. natr. natrmwr. nitr~ac. n-vom. petr. 
phosph, plat, plumb, pt ls. rliodod. iiiius. soe-eurn. SEP. sii.. spig. spong. stann. 
staph, strain, stront. SULPH. zinc. 

(Hands Ang. hult.. hry. (?lcm. con. dulc. kali. lyc. MERC, natr-inur. Piiosrji. 

puls, rhodod. aii« spong. staph. SULPH. 

Boms, — Asaf. hell. hop. lyc. mrkc. mrzor, vitr-ac. phosph. jdi-ac, i lls, sep, sxl. 
staph. suLVH. 

Skin Ant-crud. arn. ars, asaf. bar. hell, hry, carb-vog. caiist. chin. clem. con. 

dulc, graph, hop. laoh. led. lyc. merc. inczer. natr. natr-nuir. nitr^ae, petr. 
phosjjh. ph*ac. PULS, kiius. SEP. SIL. staph. SULPH. veratr. viol-tr. 

Bleep and dreams. — Ars. hell, hry, carb-vog. caust. chin. con. graph, ignat. kali, 
move. NATR. N-VOM. rifosrii. ph-ac. Pl'iLS. iiuus. SEP. sil. sulimi, 

Purosis. ^\co 7 i, anac. ars. bell. niiv. darn. chin. forr. hep. ignat. kali. lvc. 
MERC, natrmur. nitr-ac. n-vom. phosph. puh. bhvs, selen, SEP. spig. StJLPH. 
veratr, 

STiW.—Ars. anr. carb-vog. oroc. ignat. natrmu7\ nitr. n-vont. phosph. rhus. 
.soill. 

Exacei'^hcUlons. — Aram. anac. ars, bell. hry. caps, ciirb-veg. caust. chain. 6hin. 
con. cjpoc. graph, ignat. jocl. kali. lyc. mere. natr. natr-^mur. n-inosoh. n-vom, 
phosph. ph-ac. plat. vuls. rhus. sabad. selen, SEP. sil. spig. stauii. staph. suLrn. 

Concmdances in general. — Aeon, anac, ant-crud. arn. ars. asaf aur. bell, hry, 
caps, carb-vog. caust. duu. clem. cocc. con. croc. dulc. graph, hep. hyosc. igmU 
kali. lyc. mkho. rticzer. natr. natr-mvr. nitr-ac. n-vom. i>etr, PMOsrH. ph-ac. 
PULS, ituiij^* selen. SEP. sil. spig. spong. stann, staph, strain. SULPH. veratr* 
zinc. 

Aattdofe.f.-*-Bry. camph, chin, kitr-ac, n-voniy sulph.— Spir-mtr-dulc. 

JJahnemmn^s P^'eface, 

* Take a clean oyster shell, somewhat thick ; of the soft, snow-white 
ealcareau eubstanoe whidi is found betwenm the internal and external 
bard shell, take one grain, which is then to be triturated and dyna- 
mised in the usual manner. 
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Tliift w orwj of the most poAverfiil anti-psorics, and may be used with 
especial benolit in the following affections, if otherwise indicated : — 

Depression of spirits ; weeping mood ; want of chfsei-fulness with 
heaviness of the logs ; anguish when sweating ; restless anxiety ; 
angxiish, shuddering and hoiTor, wlum ilio eveniug approaches ; anxie- 
ty indxiced by thoughts ; anxiety 'sifter listening to tlie recital of cruel 
stories ; nervous <lej>i*ossioii ; friglitfuluess ; attacks of des|K)ndeucy oh 
account of disordered health; sensitive peevishness ; obstinacy ; in- 
diff'eroiiw^ ; dullness of the tliinking ffuniltios. 

Cthrouic affection of the liead as if a. plank were before the lieaJ ; 
dizriness and treincn* before bmikfast ; vertigo on going up stairs ; 
vt^Higo oil ascending a height, the roof for instance ; lieaviness and 
pressure in the forehead, wliiih oblige Ijini to close his eyes ; headache 
" on account of reading and wu-iiing ; headache from reacliing too high ; 
bonng in the forehead as if the head would burst ; beating headache in 
the occiput ; throbbing in the middle of the brain ; haminenng 
lieadache aftei* walking in the u]ion air, wlihdi forces one to lie down ; 
headache and buzzing in the head, with heat in the clioeks ; icy cold- 
ness ill tlie right side of the lieacl. 

Evening, sweat of the head ; falling off* of the hair. 

Pressure in the eyes ; burning of the eyelids, and soreness, as if they 
were excoriated ; buiiiing and cutting in the eyes, while reading by 
candle-light ; cutting in the eyelids ; stitches in the eyes ; itching of the 
eyes ; agglutlimtion of the eyes ; suppuration of a, fistula lachrymalis j 
laclirymation, iu the open air, or early in the morning, slight twitches 
in tlm upptjr and lower eyelids ; closing of the eyelids every morning ; 
obscuration of sight when reading ; obscuration of tlie eyes after eating ; 
dim-sightcdiiess before the eyes, as if there were featbei-s before the 
eyes ; dim-sigh tedness, fus through a gauze ; mist before the eyes when 
sti’aiiiing the eye.s in looking or reading ; long-sightedness, one cannot 
sec without convex glasses ; the eyes are blinded by bright light. 

Stitches in the ears ; discharge of pus from the eai-s ; crackling in the 
eai' when swallowing ; throbbing in the ears ; tingling in the ears ; 
buzzing before tlie <javs ; wdiizzing of the eai*s, with hard hearing ; thim- 
deriiig in the ear ; her hearing is oftem impeded ; hard hearing ; sore 
nose ; obsti-uction of the nose by yellow, stinking pus ; bleeding at the 
nose ; bad smell and fetor from the nose ; smell of manure before the 

nose. ' 

Pain of the fiicc ; itching and eniption iu the face ; summer 
. freckles ui^ou tin* cheeks ; itcliing, ami iUhing pimples, where the 
wrhiskers are \ oru]>tions ubout the mouth. ♦ 
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Fain of the glands of the lowei’ jaw ; toothache after every cold 
drink, drawing toothache with stitches, day and night, renewed by 
cold and by warmth ; tootliaohe like grinding and Soreness ; difficult 
dentition ; painful sensitiveness of the gums ; stitches in the gums ; 
swelling of the gums ; bleeding of the gums ; dryness of the tongue, 
at night, or early on waking up ; aphthas under the tongue ; accumu- 
lation of pituita in the mouth ; hawking up phlegm ; constriction of 
the throat. 

Bitter taste in the mouth, eai'ly in the morning ; want of appetite ; 
want [of appetite, with constant tliii-st; repugnance to the usual 
tobacco ; disinclination to warm food ; chronic aversion to meat ; hunger 
immediately or shortly after a meal ; ravenous hunger, early in the 
morning ; she cannot eat sufficiently, it will not go down ; heat after 
eating ; eructations after eating ; bitter eructations ; water-brash ; weak- 
ness of digestion of the stomacb ; pressure at the stomach before bi*eak- 
fast, and after a meal ; nightly pressure at the pit of the stomach ; 
stitching pressure at the stomach after a meal ; si)asm of the stomach ; 
pinching and cutting at the pit of the stomach ; simultaneously with 
pressure jat the stomach, pressure from within outwards under the last 
rib ; one cannot bear tightness of clothing at the pit of tlie stomach ; 
swelling at the pit of the stomach, with pi^essive pain ; the pit of the 
stomach is painful to touch. 

Tension across both liyiX)chondria. Pressive and lancinating colic, 
without dianheea ; i)ressive and pinching colic, without diarrhoea- ; 
colic in the epigastrium ; in the afternoon cutting and griping in the 
abdomen, with vomiting of the food taken for dinner ; coldness in the 
abdomen ; inflation and hardness of the abdomen ; incarcerated flatu- 
lence ; flatulence pressing towards the abdominal ring, as if hernia 
would take place. 

Constipation ; contiveness ; stools scanty and hard ; two evacuations 
a day ; frequent or constant looseness of the bowels ; involuntary 
discharge of loose stool intermixed with gas ; proti-usion of the varices 
of the rectum, with burning pain, during stool ; physical depression 
after an evacuation, accompanied by«>>a sensation as of being bruised; 
through the whole body ; itching of the anus ; ascarides in the rectuiri, 

. Burning in the urethra ; too frequent micturition ; hemorrhage from 
the Urethz'a ; hsematuria. 

^ Libidinous thoughts ; ^ want of sexual desire ; slight sexual ^wers ; 
want of pollutions ; too short erections during an embrace ; stinging 
ixM bathing in; the generative orj^ns of the male, during emi^ion 
of semen, in ah embrace. 
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Pressive pain in tlie vagina ; pressui*e upon the prolapsed womb ; stitch- 
es in the os tincce ; itching-of the pudendum and the anus ; varices of 
the labia pudendi ; after-pains or milk-fever, after conlBlnemeiit ; hw- 
inorrhage from the uterus ; (suppressed catamenia ; catamenia too ear- 
ly and too copious ; cutting in the abdomen, with griping in the small 
of the back, during the catamenia ; leucorrhcea, before the catamenia ; 
leucoiThcea, like milk, flowing at intervals ; burning and itching 
leucoiThoea ; itching of the pudendum, while leucorrhosa is flowing. 

Frequent sneezing ; troublesome dryness of the nose ; constant coryza ] 
delaying coryza ; dry cold in the liead ; dry cold in the head, in the 
morning ; obstruction of the nose ; ulceration of the larynx ; hoarse- 
ness ; excessive ticcumulation of }ms in the cliest ; cougli in the bed, in 
the evening ; night cough, during sleep ; cougli early in the morning ; 
dry cough ; yellow, stinking expectoi-tition ; pressure at the stomach 
during cough ; interception of breath when stooping ; pressure at the 
chest ; stitches in the side of the chest during motion ; stitches in the 
left side, when stooping to that side ; burning at the chest ; prickling 
in the pectoral muscles ; palpitation of the heart, also at night. 

Pain in the small of the back ; pain as from a sprain, in the back ; 
stiflhess and rigidity of the nape of the neck ; swellings of the cervical 
glands ; goitre. 

Pressive pain in the right \ipper arm ; nightly drawing and 
tearing in the arms ; sudden faintness of the aims, like paralysis ; 
numbness, (the German expression is extinction, or dying ofi*) of the 
hand when clutching something ; swelling of the hands ; sweat of 
the hands ; arthritic nodosities of the carpal joints, and those of the 
fingers ; prickling of the fingers as if they went to' sleep ; numbness of 
the fingers, and dying off of the same even during warm weather ; 
want of mobility of the lingers ; the fingers are frequently paralyzed. 

Heaviness of the legs ; cramp in the legs ; when sitting, the legs go 
to sleep ; ulcera of the legs ; stitches in the thigh when setting the foot 
down ; varices of the thiglis ; stitches in the knee, when standing or 
sitting ; stitches and tearing in the knee \ drawing pain in the knee, 
when sitting or walking ; swelling of the knee ; red spots on the legs ; 
burning of the soles ; swelling of the soles ; coldness of the feet, 
in the evening ; sweaty feet ] dying off of the feet, in the evenfiig ; 
sensitiveness of the big toes ; corns ] pain in fche corns ] the oxtr*'^mities 
go to sleep ; cramp of the arms and legs ; pain as from bruises, in the 
upper arms, and in the middle of the thighs when going up stairs ^ 
tearing in the limbs, arms and legs ; by reaching too high the parts 
are easily strained ; in consequence of this imching the nape of the 
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neck becomes enlarged and rigid, with headache ; straining easily 
results fi’oin reaching too high, with consequent sore throat. 

Great increase of fat in young men ; physical depression consequent 
upon talking : want of strengtli, faintishness ; faintishness early ih tho 
morning ; great exhaustion after cvei’y little walk ; attacks of epilepsy 
in the night, during full moon, with cries. Great fatigue consequent 
upon moderate walking in the open air ; great sweat consequent upon 
moderate exercise ; great sensitiveness towards cold ; one easily 
catches cold ; visible gurgling u\ the skin, succcHsded by a sense of 
dizziness iniihe skin. Diynoss of the skin of the body ; rough skin of 
the body^ as if covtu'ed with miliary eruptions ; bi’an like covering of 
the skiiii Boils ; warts. 

Drowsiness by day ; drowsiiuvss in the early part of the evening ; 
frequent wsiking up at niglifc ; sleeple.ssness ; tossing about in the 
bed, at night. Night thirst ; pressure at tlie }>it of the stomach at 
night, and a rising from the pit towanls the larynx and the head. 
Nightly pains in the back and the arms ] nightly asthma ; nightly 
palpitation of the heart ; heat and angtiish at Jiiglit ; liorrid images of 
the fancy before falling asleep, in the ev<miiig when in bed ; anxious 
(li'eams ; raving at night ; night sweat. 

Chilliness early in the morning, and aftcu' rising ; frequent fl\ishos 
of heat ; flushes of heat, with palpitatif>n and anxiety of the lieart ; 
evening-fever for three days, first, heat in the face, then, chilliness. 

Oalcarea acts a long while. Calcarea generally acts well after 
nitric-acid, when tlio action of this drug, although apparently homreo- 
pathically indicated, liad hexm rather uiifavoi’ablc ; on tlu^ other hand, 
nitric acid relieves the unj)]easant symptoms of the hoiiimopathically 
chosen calcarea, uxkI imparts to its action a beneficent chaiUicttn*, 
Nausea, coimequent xqiiUi the use of calcarea, is specially counteiactod 
by smelling of the spirits of nitre, which act even better in this case 
than camphor. Otlier disagreeable syni])toms of calcaitja are relieved 
by smelling of nux vomica. CUlcarea is frequently ustiful after 
sulphur, especially when the pupils are ]>ronc to becpme dilated. 

Calcarea goneiuUy is indispensable and curative wlien the catamenia 
appear a few days before tho ^xeidod, especially when the flow of blood 
is considerable. But if the catamenia a})pear at tlje i^egular period or 
a little later, calcarea almost never is useful, even if the catamenia 
should be rather profuse. 

^ In affections of persons advanced in age, calcarea, (jv(*n after oiluu' 
intermediate remedies, can scai*cely be repeated witli advtintag<^ ; a 
dose which is given after another without any ])rcvious intenuedhito 
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remedy, is almost always prejudicial ; in coses of children, however, 
several doses may be given in succession, piwided the I'eanedy conti- 
nues to be indicated ; the younger the children, the more fi'equently 
may the remedy be rejieated. 

Those symptoms which are marked (c. a.) belong to calcaraa acetata. 

This drug has been obseiwed by I)rs, Hahnemann, Franz, Gross, 
Hartmann, Langhammei-, Runimel, Stapf, Wisliceiius, Schreter. 

Patliagenetic StjnqHonis. 

Mind:- 

])epi-osaed in spirits, and melancholy to the highest degree, with a 
sort of anguish. 

A fcieliiig about the heai't which is not exactly a fooling of sadness ; 
there is no cause for it, accompanied by a kind of voluptuous tremor 
lii the body. 

One is sad almost to teais ^ anxiously concerned about the present 
and the future. 

Sad, depi'essed mood, with iiresistiblo desire to weep. 

Weeping mood in th<* evening. 

A good deal of weeping in a baby whose inotlier Jiad taken calcarea. 

Weeping consequent upon remonstrance. 

Weeping on account of trides, accompanied by an easily wounded 
and irritated temjier. 

Grief and complaints on account of old offences. 

Anxiety on account of every trilli^, accompanied by a weeping 
mood. 

Anxiety in the afternoon, after previous nausea, and headache in 
the forenoon. 

He is anxious about *thc present and the future, witli deep reflec- 
tion ] at the same time lie is indiffeivnt towards things around him, 
l>ut he is not disinclined to work. 

Anxious mind, as if be had done something evil, or ought to appre- 
hend reproaches, accompanied by a perse veriug disposition to labor. 

Great anguish and palpitation of the heart. 

A kind of sweat from anguish, with nausea. 

Frequent jerks in the pit of the stomach during the anxiety. 

Anxious uneasiness, and appearance of being busily engaged in 
many kinds of work ; she intends to undertake many things, but ac- 
complishes nothing ; after this stir, her strength is very much de* 
pressed. 

Uneasiness of mind, with gloom and :inxiety. 

Orgasm of the blood, and uneasiness. 
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Extremely mieasy in the evening, owing to nausea in the after- 
noon, with great thoughtlessness* 

He dislikes to be alone ; his face, hands and feet are colds 

Fearful and uneasy, as if some accident were to happen to her. 

Apprehension, as if some misfortune were to happen to him, or to 
some one else ; he cannot succeed in banishing it. 

Sadness and apprehension as if she expected “some saddening news. 

The mind is full of dread and anxiety of the future, with fear of 
consumption. 

She fears to lose her understanding. 

She fears last people should observe her confusion of mind. 

Hypochondriasis, she imagines to he deadly sick, and cannot, ne- 
vertheless, complain of anything, (the days.) 

Despairing mood, with fears of disease aiidj^niisery, with forebod- 
ing of sad events. 

She despairs of her life, and imagines that .she is obliged to die j at 
the same time, she has a very sad jnood, with weejung, and frequent 
attacks of sudden, general heat, as if she had hot water poured over 
her. 

Frequent attacks of irritability and anguish. 

Irritable, faint and depressed, early in the morning, after a little 
labor. 

Noise affects one a good deal. 

Every near noise causes him to start, especially early in the morn- 
ing. 

Impatient, desperate. 

Unnaturally indifferent, unsociable, taciturn. 

Not disposed to speak, without being ill-himaored, 

Peevishness and unremitted obstinacy, for 3 days. 

Very i^eevish, and disinclined to speak ; these symptoms manifest 
themselves as soon as he entei s the room, coming out of the open air, 
where he feels well, with increased headache. 

As soon as he sits idle and quiet, ho becomes peevish and sleepy, 
and every thing is disagi'eeable to him. 

Vexed, peevish, sullen, and extremely indifferent towards the 
most important things ; at the same time he did everything with re- 
luctance, and as if by force. 

Intolerable sulkiness and peevish mood. 

; Bopukive disposition. 

Bopulsive, depressed mood. 

Evetyfching is disiagreeable to her, witli great pesvishn^ 
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Sorrowful and peevish, she looked upon everything from the worst 
side, and imagined everything evil 
Peevish without a cause, two successive evenings. 

Peevish, without a cause, especially early in the moming. 

Peevish and uneasy. 

Frequently peevish, and then she spits. 

She is so peevish on account of trifles, that sho is giddy the whole 
evening, and goes to bed early, but is not able to sleep. 

Very peevish and irritable, after a cold. 

Peevish on account of trifles, and very irritable early in the morn- 
ing, before stool ; he gets angry at everything. 

The recollection of former vexations makes him angry, 
llepugnance, aversion, loathing of most men. 

’*■ "Disinclined to every kind of work. 

Dread and loathing of work, with great initability and heaviness of 
the feet 

Absence of volition, accompanied, however, by a sense of strength. 
Peevish and vexed during the day, in the evening cheerful and 
talkative. 

The first part of the day he is anxious, the latter part ho is cheerful 
and satisfied with himself. 

He is cheerful, and would like to l)o amongst men, in order to talk 
with them. 

He loses the train of his ideas ; his memory is short Very forgetful. 
Groat weakness of the imaginative faculty ; during a slight efibrt in 
talking, he felt as if Ids brain were paralyzed, mostly in the occiput ; 
he wtis not able to think of anything, or to recollect what was the 
subject of conversation, with obtusion of the head. 

She confounds one word with another, and easily chooses a wrong 
expression. 

Head 

Giddiness and loss of senses, as after turning in a circle. 

Feeling of stupidity in the head, as after turning a long time in a 
drcle,' from 3 o’clock in tlie morning until 4 in the afternoon, (c, a.) 

Loss of consciousness, accompanied by an illusion in regard to the 
place, as if the room were a bower. 

In tlie eveidng two attacks of loss of consciousness when walking ; 
she would have fallen to the floor, if one had not seized her. 

Loss of consciousness, with anxious oppression at the stomach ; slie 
is roused from it, os by violent fright. 

On stooping, and on moving the head, she felt as if she knew not 
irhare Ae was. 
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Sense of confusion anti tremor in the head. 

Sense of dullness and giddiness in the head, every morning when 
rising. 

Great obtusion of the head, after the siesta. 

Dull, continual obtusion of the head. 

Painful obtusion of the head, so that she cannot understan d that 
which she has read, nor comprehend that which is spoken. 

The head feels constantly as if it w'cre too full. 

Insensibility and bliintness of the senses, as in a cold. 

Dizziness of the head, early after rising, witli nausea, and i*oaring 
l>efore the ear, and a sensation sis if he would fall down senseless. 

In the forenoon he felt so dizzy that he looked at cveiything as if ho 
were half dreaming. 

Stupefaction, as if the person w^ere unconscious of the external ob- 
jects, with an undulating buzzing on the toi> of the head. 

Stupefiiction of the head, like veirigo, the whole afternoon. 

Vertiginous staggering in the evening, when walking in tlic open 
air ; ho totters to and fro 

Sense of giddiness, ns if lie were to be lifted high up and then push- 
ed forward. 

Veriigo unto falling, with faintishness. 

Yeriigo, as if the body did not stand finnly. 

Slight veidigo, going off soon. (c. a.) 

A ttack of stunning vertigo the head Btooj)ed forward to the left 
side, both when at rest and in motion, (c. a.) 

Vertigo consequent npon vexation. 

Vertigo when quickly turning the head, and also when at rest. 

Quickly passing veriigo, mostly when sitting, less when standing, 
^suid still less when walking. 

Violent vertigo when stooj)ing, then nausea and headache. 

Vertigo unto falling, after stooping, when walking or standing ; she 
had to hold herself. 

Voitigo after walking, when standing or looking ajround, as if eveiy- 
thing tiirnal with her. 

Vertigo when walking in tlm open air, as if he would reel, especially 
when turning the head quickly. 

Vertigo when walking in the open air. (c. a.) 

Vertigo when walking in the ojien air, as if he would fall to the 
right side. (c. a.) 

Vertigo and painful turning of the head, as in a circle, early in the 
morning, when lising ; especially giddy when walking or standing, 
, witJi chilliness and prickings in the left side of the head. 
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Headache, also with giddiness, every morning on waking up. 

Headache in the forehead over the nose. 

Headache in the occiput, whenever slie tit's something firmly ai’ound 
the head. 

Frequently semi-lateral headache, always with a quantity of empty 
risings. 

Headache, with nausea. 

Headache only on tliat side upo)i which he is just lying, (burning 1) 

Sensation, on stooping, as if a headachti were beginning in the right 
side. (c. a.) 

Dull paui ill the forehead, with desolatoncss and emptiness of the 
head, early on waking n^), with a dry, slimy tongue. 

First dull, then pressive lieadache in the temples, early on waking 
4 ip, w ith a <iuantity of empty eructations. 

Violent, dull headache, fii*st in the fore part, then in the hack pai-t 
of the head, for some days. 

Stunning pressure on tlie top of the head, as after quickly turning 
in a circle. 

Stuniiing pressive pain in the forehead, as in a vertigo, both when 
at rest and in motion. 

Stunning pressive headache in the forehead, with obnubilation of 
the whole head, and inability to recollect anything when reading ; he 
had to stop reiiding, and knew' not where ho w^as. (c. 

Stunning, pressive headache, eiirly after rising, as if he had not 
slept enough, or had been revelling during tlie night, (c. a.) 

Stunning, prejssive jiain in the forehead, which is espiicially aug- 
mented by stooping, (c. a.) 

Continual feeling of fulness in the head. 

Painful feeling of fulness in the forehead, w'ith beating in the 
temples. 

Heaviness in the forehead, increased by reading and wj’iting. 

Heaviness and heat of the head, almost only in the forehead. 

Heaviness of the head, early on w'aking, for several mornings. 

Great heaviness of the hejul, early on waking, with heat in tlie head ; 
both symptoms increased by moving or righting the head. 

Great heaviness of the head, with violent jei’ks in both temples, aiui 
painfulness of the whole head when stooping, which goo.s off* ag^iin 
when the head is righted, .(c. a.) 

Heaviness and pressure in the occiput. 

Painful heaviness of the head, after stooping for some time while 
standing, with iiressui'c of the forehead from within outw'ard, eq)eci- 
ally over the loft eye. (c. a.) 
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Pressure iu the head, sometxmes'ou the top, sometimes in the tem- 
ples. 

Prossive/ intensely pressive, pain in the whole head, especially in 
both temples, (c. a.) 

Pressure in the temple, every day for 8 days- 

Pressure in the left temporal bone, as if it were pressed in, at tho 
same time internally and externally, (c. a.) 

Pressure in the right temple, close by the side of the eyes, as if 
something pressed upon it hard. (c. a.) 

He is loused from his sleej) at five o^clock^ eveiy^moming, by a vio- 
lently presrive jMiin in the vertex ; the pain goes ofl* after an hour. 

Pressure in the vertex, whicli extended as far jis the eye. (c. a.) 

Pressure in tlie forehead. 

Pressive headache, mostly in the forehead, increased in the, open air. 

Pressive headache in the forehead, which produces a sensation as if 
the parts there were ullu^sually large, (c. a.) 

Pressive headache in tlie foi’chead, especially over^the left eyebrow, 
when walking in the open air. 

Pres.sive headache in the right frontal eminence, which extends as 
far as the right eye and forces it to close involuntarDy. (c. a.) 

Pi’essive pain, shooting quickly through the occiput ; the pain only 
disappears gradually, (c. a.) 

Pressure in the fore part of the head. 

Pressure in the forehead from within outwards, very considerable 
and resembling vertigo, relieved by pressing upon the parts with the 
cold hand, and going off when walking in the open air. 

Pain in tho left temporal region and the whole left side of the head, 
pressing from within outward ; the pain is also in the right side of 
the occiput* (c. a.) 

Pressing in the left occiput from within ' outward, in jerks ; the 
pressure extends as far as the nape of the neck. (c. a.) 

Sensation in the occiput as if it were pressed asunder, (c. a.) 

Violent, almost lancinating pain in the region of ^ the vertex, pres- 
sing from within outward ; when stooping. 

Painful pressing from within outward, in the whole head, \vdth a 
sensation as if the braui were compressed. 

Compressive, pinching headache on the left side. 

Tensive sharp pain in the foi-ehead. 

Tension across the top of the head. 

The head, afsbes, it feels tense. 

Tension and pressure in the right side of tho head, as from a blunt 
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instrument, whicLi is pressed through the head from above downwards 
in jerks. 

Cramp-like pain, moving from the forehead to the vertex (after a 
cold.) 

Spasmodic drawing beneath tlie vertex, with stitches in the temples, 
and heat in the ears. 

Cramp-like pain in tlio right temple ; also in the left temple, (c. a.) 

Pinching pain in the forehead. 

Pinching and drawing pain in the left temple, towards the jiarietal 
bone, with heat of the face. 

Drawing pain in the whole of the right side of the head, in the 
jugum and the jaw. 

Drawing pain in the right side of the forehead, over the eye and in 
ihe occiput this symi)tom occurs when he makes a mental etfort. (c. a.) 

Drawing pain on the top of the head. 

. Almost constant drawing pain beneath the vei'tox, and in the tem- 
ples, which appears to rise from the back. 

Headache rising from the nape of the neck. 

Dj'awing pain in the occiput, always towards the side to which he 
moved his head ; going off after sneezing. 

Drawing and press! ve lieadacho in the region of the left eyebrow, 
or in the temporal bone, (c. a.) 

Drawing pressive headache in the left temporal muscle also in the 
evening ; sometimes with pressure on the upper row of teeth j by 
pressing upon the temples, the pain is changed to a pressive headache 
in the forehead, (c. a.) 

Drawing, pressive headache in the left occiput, with a sense of 
stiffness in the nape of the neck. (c. a.) 

Dniwing, pressive, sometimes also tearing, headache, sometimes in 
the forehead, sometimes in the occiput, sometimes in the temples \ it 
diminishes when pressing upon the parts, and disappears when exert- 
ing the thinking faculty, (c. a.) 

Tearing pain, the whole day, in the temples, the bones of the orbit, 
and the cheek, which swells a good deal. 

Orinding and pressing in the head, which spretul towards the eyes, 
the nose, the teeth, and cheeks, with great sensitiveness to noise, ac- 
companied by slight attacks of swooning. 

Sensation as of gnawing in the occiput 
' ‘Cutting pain in the occiput, and in the forehead, jis if a sharp body 
were pressed in theix^, made worse by walking and pressing the hand 
tijKin the parts. 

fjtitches in the head. 
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Shooting stitches in the hojul, here and there. 

Stitches in the head, in the evening, with stitches in the legs. 

Stitching pains in the >)rain, with a sense of emptiness in the head 
for three days. 

Single stitches througli the head, with great chilliness. 

Lancinating headaclie out at the eyes, (tlie lirst days.) 

Lancinating headache on the right side, as far as the eye. 

Stitch-like lieadachc in one half of the forehead ; the pain is reliev- 
ed when lying down. 

Stitches in the whole head for half an hour, coming on iu con- 
sequence of righting herself after she was lying on the back, or after 
stooping. 

Stitching headache on the loft side, over the temple. 

Frequent stitches in tli(^ temples. 

Lancinatioiis penetrating at the left temple and coming out at tlui 
right. 

Stitches on the top of the head, on the right side, extending into 
the right eye. 

Fine stitches in the vertex, extermdly. (c. a.) 

Stitches in the right side of the occiput. 

Periodically increasing and decreasing pnekings in the left side of 
the forehead, when at rest or in motioii. (c. a.) 

Violent jerking stitclies through the whole of the riglit half of the 
brain ; they arc often renewed, and then leave behind them a sen- 
sation of tension, and as of pressing asunder, (c. a.) 

Dull, stitching ache, when walking j it especially extends over the 
left side of the forehead, and disappears again through continual walk- 
ing. (c. a.) 

Grinding stitches in tlie loft temple, close V)y the eyebi’ow, when 
moving the lower jaw. (c. a.) 

Boring, painful stitches in the left part of the foixdioad, when sit- 
ting ; they immediately go off when sitting, walking, standing or 
touching the parts, (c. a.) 

Boring stitch in the centre of the forehead, extentliiig into the 
brain, (c. a.) 

Boring lanciuatious in the left temporal region from within out^ 
wards, regularly intermittent ; they go off when sitting, or touching 
the parts, (c. a.) 

Fulsative stitches in the left parietal bone, (immediately.) (c, a.) 

Single shootings or thrusts across the brain. 

Spasmodically .shooting pain in the right temple. 

Jerkings in the head, for moments. 
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Throbbing headache in the middle of the brain, every morning, and 
continniug the whole day. , 

Tlirobbing pain in the forehead. 

Stitch-like throbbing in the head, when walking fast. 

Considerable throbbing in tlie top of the head, in the region of the 
veHcx, as of an artery, with cutting thrusts from within outwards, 
(c. a.) 

Kush of blood to the head, with heat of the face, seven hours after 
tlie meal. 

Heat in the head, and considerable orgasm. 

Heat in the left ])art of the head. 

Heat around the head, in the evening. 

Icy coldness, in and about the head. 

* ' Snapping, as of sparks from the electric nia, chine, which may be 
licard for several minutes in the occiput, towards noon ; this is follow- 
ed bj^ a waj mili ascending fi’om the nape of the neck. 

Concussion of the brain, especially in the right part of the occiput, 
occasioned by slight shaking of the head, and at oveiy step. 

Concussion of the brain when setting the foot down, like on echo 
in the head. (c. a.) 

Sudden pain in the left pai'ietal bone, as if the bone were cut to 
l)ieces, accompanied by a shuddering all over the body. 

Scalp:— 

A numb spot externally on the right side of the head. 

Several places of the head is intensely painful to the touch. 

The whole skin of the head is intensely j-wiinful when moving the 
frontalis muscle to and fro. (c. a.) 

Soreness of the occiput, when touching the part, as if there were 
subcutaneous suppiu’atioii. (c. a.) 

Pain about the head, as if the skin became detached, .about the occi- 
put, as far down as the nape of the neck. 

Tearing about the bead and in the eyes, with redness of the whole 
face, every afternoon from three or four o’clock until nine or ten. 

Great liability of tiic head to cold, which causes headache, as if a. 
plank were lying upon the head, with i)ressive i>ain in the head, and 
chilliness of the body. 

Itching of the hairy scalp. 

Itching of the occiput. 

Itching behind the ear, with dizziness in the head after scratching. 

Itching of the haiiy scalp, when walking in the open air. 

Tingling itching of tlie hairy scalp, which forces one to scratchy 
with painfulnosB of the roots of the hftirs when touched, (c. a.) 
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Prickling aiid itching of the hairy scalp, \vhich cannot be 
by mbbing. (a a.) / ^ „ 

Burning itching of the hairy scalp. 

Burning itching, as from nettles, with excessive tingling of the hairy 
the lower part of the face, in the evening before going 

46»be(i. 

The skin of the head upon tlic vertex becomes scaly. 

Eruption upon the hairy scalp, with glandular swellii^g^ at the 
neck. 

Violent eruption on the head. ♦ 

Pimples on the forehead. 

Tumour on the right side of the liead, without any pain. 

Tumour under the left temple. 

Tumour on the right temple, early in the morning, which had gone 
off again in the evening. 

Thin, moist porrigo on tlie hairy sailp. 

A boil on the forehead, where the hairs begin, (the first days.) 

The hair of tlie hetid conies out when combing it. 




Eyes:— 

Pustule over the l<jft eyebrow. 

The eyes are so i>ainful that sheds obliged to close them witli sensa- 
' tion, as if she ought to press them in. 

Sensation of pain, as if a foreign little body had got into the eyes. 

Pain in the eyes, as if they were pressed in. 

Pressui'e in the eyes, in tJie evening. 

Considerable pressure, day and night, as if a gi‘aiu of sand wei’e 
lodged behind the upper eyelid. 

Pressure in the eye, in the evening, after going to bod, and at night 
us if a gi'ain of sand were lodged in the eye. 

Pi-essure and burning in the eyes, with lachrymation. 

Tension in the muscles of the eyes, when turning the eyes, or .6X011;- 
ing them while reading. 

Twitching, and slight pulling in the eye, in jerks. 

Stitciies in the eye and head, (during the menses.)* 

Sevep stitch in that eye, which is aflbeted wiUi the fistula laohry- 
malis. 

Stitches and biting in the eye. 

Stitchea in the internal canthus of the eye, then, alternately stitches 
and throbbing in the eyes ; frequent blowing of the nose after the 
pain hes gine.- 

Stitchfes in the internal and the external canthus. 

Itching stitches in the internal canthi, wliich pass oflP by mbbiiig, 
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(immediately.) * 

Violently tearing .stitches in th<i right eye, as if it were inflamed* 
(g. a.) 

' Boring stitch in the \ipper border ()f the orbit, (c. a,.) 

Itching ill tJie margin of the eyelids. 

Itching in the eyes, in the evening, but iirepsiirc early in the morn- 
ing. 

Violent itcliing of the (yes. 

Itching in tlie cantlii of the (yes. 

itcliing in the internal eanthus of the right (ye. 

Itching of the eyes in both corners. 

Tinkling itching of the external cnntliiis of the right eye, which 
forces one to mb. 

" ' Pain, .as from excoriation, in the lower eyelid. 

Biting in tlie (^yes. 

Peeling of coIcUkass in the eyes, (iimm'diately.) 

TA^eling of lu^at in the eyes, with heaviness in the npjier lids. 
Burning in the eyes when he clo.ses the lids. 

Burning in the h‘f( upper (yelid, towards the internal eanthus. (c. a.) 
Burning of the iiitofiial cantlii of tlie eyes, witJi stitches in the 
parts. 

Burning and itching in the tyos. 

Itching burning of tln^ eye.s, head and neck. 

Ivcduess of tin*, margins of the eyelids. 
ll(jdne.sH (d* tlic white of tlie eye. 

Keddisli apjiearance of the white of the (ye, with pressure in the eyes. 
Inflarnuiation and svvcilliug of the e^inthi (d’ the left eye, and of the 
lower lid, with Kshooting and throbbing jiains, and itching all around. 

Vioknit iiiflamniation <4’ the eyes, the white of the eyc.s is quite red; 
ill the eyes, especially in the iixtemal cantlii, there is much gum the 
whole day ; the external canthi look .sor<^, and seem to ulcerate, for 
fourteen days. (c. a.) 

Swelling and j-ediiess of the eyelids ; tliey becoiuo agglutinated 
every night ; in day time tJie eye.s ai-c full of gum, with a feeling of 
lieat and so)*imess, as from exc(.>riaiion, and tiiere is lachryi nation. 
Swelling of the lower eyelids, early in the morning after rising. 
]jachryination, when writing, 

]jachiyniation, and fatigue and weakm^ss of the lye. 

Lacilirymation of the eyes early in the morning, 

A biting fluid runs out of the left, reddened eye. 

Sensation, as of grease being in the eyes. 

Gum is constantly in tlie eyes ; she is often obiigeed to wipe them. 


C 
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Dry pus on the margins of the eyelids, and in the canthi of the eyes. 

Gum in the canthi of the eyes, for two days. (c. a.) 

Agglutination of the eyelids, on moving them, with pressure in 
the corners, especially the outer comers, (c. a.) 

Closing of the eyes by pus. 

The eyes look watery and their lids ai-e agglutinated early in the 
morning ; the eyes are, moreover, painful when he looks in to the 
light. 

The eyes are closerl by pus, early on waking up. (c. a.) 

The white of the eyes is vciy much reddened ; a little blood exsu- 
dates out of it, without any pain. 

Slight twitching in the upper eyelids, with a sensation as if the eye 
moved spontaneously. 

Stiifness in the left eyeball, early in tlie morning, after rising, it 
cannot be moved without ex2)erieiicing a disagi'eeable feeling. 

She is obliged to wink wlum reading ; the eyes constantly incline to 
close, (were red from lachrymation.) 

Dilatation of the pujuls. 

The pupils first dilated, then contracted, (c. a.) 

A darkness or sense of blackness sometinies shoots across her eyes. 

Turbidness of the eyes, after having caught a cold in tJie liead. 

Turbidness of sight ; at the same time she fools a desire of closing 
the ey<)s, without being sleejjy. 

Isiensation as of feathers being before the eyes. 

Sensation as of a gauze being before the eyes, in both tlieir inner 
canthi ; this sympjtom goes off by lacliryjiiation. 

Sensation as of a shadow being befoi*e the eyes, with dilated pupils, 
so that, on one side, objects ap 2 )ear to her daik, or are invisible ; in 
man, for instance, she only jiercieves one eye. 

Sudden blindness, immediately after dinner ; he was even unable to 
see the table, at wliich he Wfis sittijig ; at the same time sweat from 
oppressive anxiety, and nausea ; tilso, simultaneously, like a bright 
appearance before the eyes ; the symptom vrciit off after an hour’s sleep. 

In the dark he imagines to see electric si)arks before the eyes. 

Far-sightedness ; she is obliged to weai* convex ghisscs wdien reading. 

Long-sightedness ; whereas she was generally able to distinguish 
things clearly both near and far, slie is now unable to distinguish any- 
thing fine in her neighbourhood ; she cannot thread a needle, (first 
days.) 

Far-sightedness in a person who is short-sighted ; he was able to 
distinguish clearly objects at a considerable distance, the whole day. 
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She saw small objects more distinctly than large ones. 

When reading, a black point accompanies the letters. Sometimes 
be sees a black spot before the left eye, which goes off again in 
a few minutes. 

Sijc often sees black sj)ots before the eyes, when she makes a bodily 
effort. 

H<; siics a lialo round the candle-light and the moon. 

Tlie letters a]*e dancing before the eyes. 

Wavfdets of light dancing before the eyes, and dullness of sight. 
Dancing wavoletrs of liglit, and like fieiy sparks before the eyes, 
early in the morning, on waking up. 

Light dazzles her eyes. 

Lo(»king at cauflle-light [>ainfully affects both one’s eyes and head. 
(Fistula lachryiuaiis.) 

(Specks, ulcers jiiid obscuration of the coniea.) 

Ears 

Pain ill tlu3 ears, as if something would penetrate through. 

Pressure in the oars. 

Cram ])-l ike pain in the ears. 

Ottiinp-liko feeling on the posterior surface of the concha, (c. a.) 
Twitching in the right car, accompanied by a whizzing sort of 
whisp(‘rjug, as of the wind among leUves. 

The twitching occuj'S every minute, and is so violent that the whole 
boily sometimes twitches up. 

Twitching in the caHilagc of the ear. (e. a.) 

Drawing, dull pain in the ears. 

Stitches in the left car, and the tc^mplo ; the symp tom went off 
when at rest, and when the (jyos were closed. 

Stitclms and pain in the right ear. 

Stitches in the ears. (c. a.) 

Tearing stitches in the right ear. 

Pulsations in bJie ears, (the first days. ) 

Prickling in the right ear. 

Itching of the concha. 

Burning itching in both ears. 

Frerpiently slight chills, externally, on the ears. 

Heat in the interior of the ears, like hot blood. 

Heat is, so to say, rushing out of the left ear. 

Burning ])aiu around the ear. 

Swelling in the left ear, with itching. 

Extensive swelling of the right ear. 

Swelling of the internal ear and right side of the face, with frequeftt 
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secretion of wax. 

The bone behind the left eiu* feels swollen and itches ; on tonching 
the place it is painful, as if it were ulcerated. 

Eruption behind the right oar ; the eruption becomes moist. 

Tumour before the left ear ; it feels like a boil when touched. 

Tumour uiidei* the lobule ; this c:iuses a temsivo jxiiii in the; ai'ticuL'ii,- 
tioii of the jnw, when chewing, (c. a.) 

A little water is drop[iing out of her sound ear, whilst the other 
ear, which is pro vi tied with sound wax, hears with diihiiulty. 

When blowing the nos(?, there is a shooting into the eaT‘. 

Wheji blowing the nose liard, lieT e;ir feels obstructed so that she 
is not able to hear with it; this syin]»toiD goes oil again ou swallow- 
ing. 

Sensation in the right ear, n.s if soineiiug hn<l become lodged before 
the tympanum, witho\jt, however dmiinisliing the lieatiiig. (c. a.) 

Hard hearuig, for a long time. 

Sensitiveness in the brain, when hearirig ;i, slirill sound. (<*, a.) 

Sensitive to noise, in the <iV(niiug, whcai falling as](‘tjp. 

Tingling before the (‘-ars. 

Singing in the ears, and afUu-'wards sua}>ping, as " f a spark fi'om 
the electric machine. 

Alternately buzzing, as of musipiitoes, ami ci‘acki ng, as in breaking 
dry straw, in the left ear*. 

i hizzing roaring in the c^ar. 

Tliuging in the leftr vaw and in the ]i(»ad. 

Buzzing in tla^ left ear. 

Consideralde humming in the ears, with hard hearing, early in the 
morning. 

Sense, as of fanning tlie left ear. 

'Low humming, as of a. top, in botli ears, with obtusion oi the head, 
(c. a.) 

Quelcliing (noise sts Avhen wailking over a bog) iu tJio cars, when 
swallowing. ^ 

Flapping in the oar, as from a loose skin lianging down in it. 

A sort of grunting in the ear, when swallowing. 

Cnicldng in the ear when chewing. 

(Polypus in the ear.) 

(Purulent discharge from th<i ears.) 

Nose 

Twitches of the external muscles of tlie nose. 

Cbuiwing pain about the r(K)t of the nose. (c. a.) 

licliing of the nose externally and internally. 
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Soreness of tlie margin of the nostrils, and especially the septum. 
Stinging pain in the nostril which is almost sore, when touched. 
Soreness of the right nostril, 
lied sj>ot on the tip of the nose. 

Inflammation, redness and swelling of the anterior x»aj*t of the 
nose. 

Swelling of tlio nose, especially of the root, fieqiiently going and 
coming. 

Swelling of the right wing of the nose, with painfulness to the 
touch. 

Ki'uption on the nose. 

Painful ])iiuplo in the left nostril, with itching, and stinging 
pain. 

" Pinqde in tljo riglit noslvil, painful only when the muscles of the 
face and nose arc moved ; the wing of the nose is red and itches 
''Xiciiially an<l internally. 

Pimples in bolli nostrils, with scurf, (c. a.) 

Soi’e, iilcicratf'd nostrils ; sometimes prec(Mlejl hy frerpiorit sneezing. 
The skin of the nos(> fe(ds as if it were coveTe<l with oil. 

When hh»wing the nose, blackish blood comes out. 

Considerable hiwediiig at the nose. 

^oirn^ blcoiUng at tlie uostt, at night. 
l)le(!(lijig at the nose, early in the moriiiiig. 

Violent bhjoding at the. nose, as in venesection, almost to fainting. 
Bmell is dull. 

Tlic sense of smell, is easily aff’ectod. 

Very had smell in the nosex 

Smell befoi'e the nose, as of i*ottcn eggs or giiiij»ow(lcr. 

Face ■— 

The. colour of tlio face is pale, with blue rings around the eyc.s, (the 
first days.) 

Pahq thin face, Avith dee]) dark-bordered eyes. 

Yollow^iess of the face. (c. c. k c. a.) 

Frequcjitly C(>n.siderahle i*edness and heat of the face. 

Erysipelas on tin? (v'nlarge<l) cheek. 

Pain in the .flme, succeeded hy swelling of the cheeks, which caused 
the pain to go oil’. 

Dull jiain in the muscles of the left clmek. (e. a.) 

Pressive pain in the right side of the U])per jaw, when chewing. 

{c. ft.) 

Hi*r right cln!ek is sjiarsmodically druAvn sidew'ays, with cramp-likc^ 
contractive pain. 
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Twitching in the muscles of tlio faco. 

Fine twitcldngs froiu the u^jmiT bonier of the orbit down to the 
nose, (c. a.) 

Tearing in the bo ios <if tho fjvje and liead. 

Tearing in the lei’t olKNik-boiie. 

Violent tearing in (he right sid« of the iij)j)er jaw. (e. a.) 

Violent stitches in the right cheek, the whole day. 

Pulsating throljbing on l>o(h ch<‘ek-bones. (c. a.) 

Prickling in tlie bice ajid neck. 

Fine tingling in the face, below the eye. and on the side of the 
nose. (c. av) 

Violent itching in the whole face : she was constantly obliged to 
scratch. 

Burning in the w-hole f icc. 

Feeling, as of swelling in the fjico, especially below- the eye and 
around the nose, without any visible ^uvodliug. 

Sense of tension in the right c!ic(i!<, us if it wvre swollen, (c. a.) 

Swelling under the left e/e, wdtlioun pain. 

Painless swelling of the ('hecks, ejn-ly, wluni rising. 

Swelling of the face wdthont heat, with [>i ickings hert' and there. 

White spots in the; fic?, with itching. 

Eruption of snuill jiaiuless piuij>l<',s, in th(3 whole face. 

Bash-like (jnipt’on in the face, u*' ir the (\yes and the nose. 

Many pimples in tin* wliole face, w ith viohnit itching. 

Itching pimples in tlii^ f>r('-hoad, with itching in tlui wdude face. 

Itching pimples oji both diceks, about the /ygoo. i. for some weeks. 

Pimple in the cejit.j*e of the clnick, wdach became moist when 
scratched, and left a greemish crust beliind. (c. a.) 

Ulcer upon the cln^ek, wuth a stinging jKiin. (c. a.) 

The lips and nioutli are spasuiodically contracted, so that she w^as 
not able to open it. 

First, slight drawing i 2 i the lower lij) ; then, the lip seemed to die 
olf, grew white, numb, with a sensation, as if it grew big and would 
hang down, for five miiintes. 

Stinging itching around the upper and lower lip. 

Itching prickling upon the upp(^r lip ; when the lip is lUibbed, the 
itching appears again at anotlier near place, (c. a.) 

Roughness and diyness of the lips, especially the U})per lij), as if 
ihey would become chapped. 

Chapped lips, with fissures in the tongue, and pain, as if excoriated. 

Chapped upper lip. 

Swelling of the upper lip, early in the morning. 
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Eruption in the? vermilion border of the lower lip. 

Pimples on the upp<jr lip. 

Eruption of piiiples {ii-ouiid the mouth, and in the corners of the 
imnith. 

Pimple under the right corner of the mouth. 

Scurfy pimple on the margin of the vermilion border of the lower lip. 

La-rge Juimid senrf undev the Hght angle of the mouth, (c. a.) 

Ulcerated angles of the numth, for a fortnight. 

Tlie right angle of the mouth is closed by ulceration, and feels 
painful like a. sore. 

Jaws and Teeth : - 

Itching of tlie chin. 

I'ingling itching of the bonier of the right side of the lower jaw, 
-which invites one to scratch. 

Pimple in the middle of the chin. 

Fine pimples ai ouml tJi‘j cliin and on the neck, with itching. 

On the left side of the ]o>ver jaw. considerable swelling with draw- 
ing pains. 

Swelling of a, ^ubieaxdlary gland. 

Hard sNS'olling of a submaxi llaiy gland, as big as a hen^s egg, with 
painful tension when chewing, ainl stinging j>ain when touching it. 

Swelling of the snbmaxilLuy gland, with a sense of pressure in it. 
(c. a.) 

Toothache, only whin eating. 

Tootliach<?, caused by hot in* cold things, but mostly by a draught 
of air, day an I night, with llowing of a ipumtity of saliva, out of the 
mouth, and stitches coming out at the cars and eyes, 'which prevent 
her from slce])ing at night. 

Toothache in all tlie b-ech, like fine i>rickings, which is made worse 
by cold air penetrating into the teeth ; the pain 'wakes him up at 
night. 

Tlie teeth cannot bear uny air or cold. 

Tootiiache, only when cold air or beverage enters the mouth. 

The tooth is ]>aii' fully all’octed, oven by being only slightly touched. 

The toothache is mfule worse by external noise. 

Drawing in the teeth. 

Drawing pain in a fore tooth, continuing for some minutes, and 
retiiruing at intervals. 

Dmwiiig cutting in all the teeth. 

Tearing in tlie teeth, as if tlie j-oots were l.oni out. 

Tearing in the teeth, upwai'ds along the head, as far as the temples, 
mostly at night. 
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Single teamigs in tlie hollow teeth, in paroxysms of half an honr each, 
wprst upon taking something wann ; also at night ; tearing through 
the whole cheek. 

Grawing tootliache, worst in the evening. 

Gnawing toothache in tlie upper inobn* tc'e.th of the right side, as if 
they would become hollow, in any position cd‘ the head. (c. a.) 

Biting pain in the teeth. 

A good deal of tingling pain in a hollow tooth. 

Btjrjug toothache, with stitches towards the nasal bone, day and 
night, and with sMrelling of the gum.s and djeck. 

Boring aiid shooting toothache extending into the eye and ear ; 
immensely increased wlien driving in a caiaiage. 

f'irst, stitches in the posterior imdai* tooth, two hours after dinner, 
then boring, relieved by eating. 

Severe f^titclies in a tooth, — extending into tlie right eye and 
tem^de ; only by day ; inclining to toucli the tooth with tlie tongue ; 
this touching was always succeeded by a si'vore stitch -like jerk in the 
tooth, which caused her to stai't and which shook her, (the first 5 days.) 

Stitches in the teeth, (c. a.) 

Jerking tootliache, (21 days.) 

Twitchiiigs in the left teeth and the left side of the head. 

The teeth experience a thrust as from a list. 

Inclination to clatter wnth the teetli, «.s in a, chill. 

Throbbing toothache in one of the iucisores, only when eating. 

Throbbing toothache, the t*>otli feeling pain when touclied ; there is 
also swelling of the gums, wliich is painful to the touch, (c. a.) 

liooscuess of an old stump under the swollen gums, with pains, 
when touclmd, as those of a wound, laiioiiiating. 

The teeth are painful wlien biting upon them. 

The teeth feel elongated. 

Bad smell from the teeth. ^ 

The gums itch. 

Fine stitches in the gums of the whole upper jaw. (c. a.) 

Boring in the uppcr gunis of the i-iglit side ; afterwards swelling of 
the gums, accompanied by pressive drawing in tlie right temporal 
muscle. 

Strong pulsations in the gums. 

Throbbing in the swollen gums. 

Soreness of the gums, with pain of the roots of the teetli. 

Swelling of the gums, of a hollow tooth. 

Pahiful swelling of the gunus, without toothache, also accompanied 
by swelling of the cheeks, which is painful to the touch. 
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Swelling of the gums (and the jaw ;) near a stump a little tubercle 
is forming, which swells and becomes painful, the pains extending in* 
to the ear,. 

Pustules of the gums, over one of the molar teeth^ Klc<^ a fistula 
dei^talis, (after a cold %) 

Ulcers of the gums.^ 

Bleeding of the gums, also at night. 

(DMcult dentition.) 

(Toothache of pregnant females, also during and after the menses.) 

Mouth . 

In the mouth there is a swelling of the right cheek, forming a big 
turbercle, with drawing and tearing pain in it, every evening. 

Blisters in the mouth, which open and form ulcers (after vexation ?) 

Blisters in the mouth, which form ulcers upon the inner cheek, 
(after a cold 1) 

Small blisters on the inner cheek, where the teeth touch the cheek. 

" 'White-yellowish little ulcer on the right tonsil. 

The tongue is painful on the border and upon its lower surface, 
especially when chewing, swallowing and spitting. 

(Ranula.) 

Pain under the tongue, when swallowing, on the left side, behind the 
os hyoides. 

Burning pain in the tip of the tongue, as from soreness ; she was 
not able to take any thing warm into her mouth, it pained her too 
much. 

Violent burning upon the tongue and in the whole mouth. 

Sense of rawness and soreness of the tongue, which is coated white, 
(c. a.) 

Thick tongue, entirely white, with a sensation as if it were without 
any skin, and sore. 

Swelling of one side of the tongue, which makes deglutition difficult. 

Blisters upon the tongue, which prevent him from eating, (c. a.) 

Little blistera upon the tongue, with burning pain and heat in the 
mouth. 

Tongue coated white, (the first days.) ' 

Difficulty of moving the tongue. 

Difficulty of speech. She finds it difficult to talk. 

^ He moved his mouth as if he would talk or scream ; but he was 
unable to utter a word. 

Throat ; (Esophagus 

Stingiiig in the palate. 

Koughness and rawness of the back part of the palate ; these symp- 
toms excite coughing, but are not relieved by it. (c. a.) 

Sore throat, with swelling of tlie submaxUlary gland. 

Pain in the throat, as if the uvula prevented deglutition, even 
when nothing was swallowed ; but there was less pain when talking, 
and none whatsoever when lying in the bed. 

Sore throat, like an internal swelling, extending as far as into the 
ears. 

Sore throat as from a plug in the throat, when swallowing. 
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Sense as if a foreign body were lodged in the pharynx, which con- 
stantly obliges one to swallow. i i i • • 

Sense in the throat, as if a jiressing body prevented deglutition. 
Spasmodio constriction of tlie cesopliagiis. 

Sense in the cesophagus, in the afU^rnoon, as if the food had remain- 
ed lodged there, and had not come into the stomach, with a sort of 

nausea. . . 

Pressure in the (esophagus, after deglutition. 

Stitches and pressure in tho throat, daviiig deglutition. 

Violent stitches in the tin oat extcmding into the ear, during deglu- 
tition, and still more during talking. 

Stitches in the throat (hiring deglutition, she cannot get any bread 


Ykilcnt stitch on the right side of the to]i of the msopluigus, wlieii 
not swallowing, (after three cpiarters of an hour.) (c. a.) 

Kou<»hness and burning in the throat, with sensation, as if tlK‘ 
whole (esophagus, as far lis the orifice of the stomach, wore raw and 


^^Sensation as if the throat and the mouth were s(n-e, and deprived of 

kIwiIoss and soreness of the wliole oesophagus ; he can scarcely 

swallow any thing. . . , , i i ^ 

Swelling of the tonsils, with (dongation of ihv. uvula and sense of 

tightness of tho (esophagus when swallowing, also a feeling of soreiK'ss 

with stitches. , , i i i 

Swelling and inflammation of the palate ; the uvula is da)*k rc-d and 

full of little blisters. 

Swelling and dark reebess of th(5 uvula. 

Great dryness of the mouth and the tongue, with a sense of rough- 


ness and stinging. 

Ibyness in the mouth, as of lime. (c. a.) 

Dryness of the tongiu^, (iaily on waking up. 

Sense of dryness upon the tongue. 

DryneSiS and bitterness in thc^ throat, the whole da^, mostly early m 

the mommg. , 

Feeling of dryness of tho palate, which obliges him to hawk up 

^^*^Alumntity of saliva collects in the mouth, but cannot bo spit up.* 
In tlie forenoon the saliva collects freciueiitly in his mouth, with 


nausea. , 

An abundance of saliva collects in the mouth, 


more than he could 


Quantity of phlegm in the mouth, witli a sease of dryness. 

Sonusatiim as if there -were much phlegm in tlie throat, during 
deglutition, 'with di-yness in the mouth, (after 1^ h.) (c. a.) 

in the mouth, early in the morning ; rinaiug the mouth does 

not relieve it. 

Phelgm in the throat, witli taste of iron. 

Expectoration of mucus, Ut night, with rawness of the throat. 
Hawking up phlegm, early in the morning. 
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Taste fljid Appetite:— 

Taste lias become blunt. Every thing tastes as if it were not 
salted. 

His food, esjiecially meat, does not taste sufficiently, (c. a.) 

Flat, watery taste in the mouth, the taste of the food being morbidly 
keen. 

Bad taste in the mouth, early in the inoiiiing, as fi'om a deranged 
stomacli. 

Taste of maiuire in the mouth and throat. 

Impure, bitter taste in tlu* imnith. 

Bitter taste in the. mouth, early two houi>! after rising. 

Bitter sort of «. taste in tlie back pai*t of the tbrtmt. 

Swe<it taste iu the nioutli, as of sugitr, day an<l niglit. 

Metallic taste, taste of lead early in the morning. 

Taste of iron in the mouth. 

Taste of ink iu the mouth, early on waking u]), 

*1St)ur tast(j ill the mouth, with niueh viscid jdilcgm. 

8our taste of tlie saliva ; she spits it out continually. 

Sour taste of all food, without any sour taste in the mouth (after a 
cold ?) 

Saltish tiiste of the mouth, and much thirst, (aftiT some hours.) 
(beat thirst iu the aftei-noon. 

(i!reat thirst and brown urine. Great thirst foi- boor. 

Tliirst, early iu the morning, (c. a.) 

Unusual thirst and dryness in the throat, (c. a.) 

Violent tldrst, with desire for cold dj'iuks, (jspeeially water ; he was 
obliged to <lriiik a good deal, for eight hours, (c. a.) 

The appetitt? is less ; she feels an acridity in the stomach. 

Total 'w a.Tit of aj)p(itite. 

Gonstaiit fulness. 

She will not eat anything boiled. 

VelieiiKJiit ajijictite, wdtli great weaiduess, in the evening. 

Haven on s a])pc'tite, early in tbe morning ; also with a weak 
stomach. 

Great inclimition for saltish food. 

She had much desire for wine, which she never liked before. 

Desire to nibble. 

•The usual tobacco does not taste well ; when smoking, he has 
headache and nausea. 

Milk does not agree with him, give>s him nausea and inclination 
to vomit. 

Milk tastes sour to him, and is disagreeable to him. (c. a.) 

ITe relishes milk., 

'fhe milk which ho had taken early in the morning, regurgitates and 
tastes, sour. 

Gastric Symptoms 

AVab^r-brash, consequeait upon taking milk. 

Early in the iiioniiug, aftei- taking milk, a sensation of nausea 
as(!ends from the stoinacli, as if the stomach were spoiled, (c. a.) 

Evoi'y time she e»,ts something, she is affectotl with a burning 
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sensation ascending along the throat, which she can scarcely endure ; 
with or without any rising. 

At dinner, after he has eaten scarcely half enough, he feels sick ; 
the ingesta gulp up as far as the mouth, with nauseous taste j there 
are then constant eructations for 3 hours. 

Gulping up of food. 

After he had scarcely eaten enough, he felt nauseous ; but nausea 
ceased as soon as he stoped eating entirely. 

Every kind of food causes einictations tasting of tlie ingesta. 

Frequent eructations after eating. 

Shortly after dinner bloated, hard abdomen. 

Distention of the stomach and abdomen, after little eating or drink- 
ing. 

After taking liquid food in tlie evening, ho feels as if he were stuff- 
ed, with much spasmodic pressing. 

Colic after supper. 

At dinner, pinching in the belly, extending from the navel. 

Loud rumbling at dinner, close over the navel. 

Spasmodic pressure in the stomach after supper ; when the pressure 
abates, there is a sensation in the intestines as if diarrhoea woidd come 
on, which, however, is not the case. 

Stitches in the prsecordial region after dinner. 

After dinner, pressure in the vertex and forehead. 

After dinner the drawing and pressive headache around the temples 
is constantly increased ; the hetuiache often commences already during 
the dinner, with great sensitiveness of the teeth during mastication, 
as if they were loose and wore being bent over. 

Bush of blood to tlie head two hours after dinner, with heat of 
the face. 

Violent beating of the heart after dinner. 

After dinner he feels the beats of the heart, witliout lying the hand 
upon the chest. 

After dinner, faintishness and feeling of weakness. 

Sleepiness after dinner ; he fell asleep in nodding. 

Unconquerable sleep after dinner ; afterwards chills and cough, 
induced by tickling in the throat. 

After supper violent inclination to sleep. 

Cold feet after dinner. 

During supper, sweat in the whole face. 

Frequent eructations, even early in the morning, bn waking up, and 
before breakfast. 

Frequent empty eructations, (c. a.) 

Frequent empty eructations tasting of the ingesta. 

Even 6 hours after dinner, he has eructations tasting of the ingesta. 

Gulping up of the ingesta. 

Bitter eructations. Eructations tasting of bile, in the afternoon. 

^ Sour eructations early in the morning. 

Constant, sourish eructations. Sourish, offensive eructattions. (c. a.) 

SourhOBB of the stomach rises up to the throat ; a kind of heart-bum 
the whole day« 
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Gulping up of a brownish, sour liquid, with burning, arising from 
the pit of the stomach, (heart-bum.) 

Eancid eructations, heart-burn, with a sense as of scratching, 
(rawness.) 

Heart-bum. 

Burning rising up in the throat, after every kind of food, especially 
after eating hard, diy substances. 

Eructations, with hiccough. 

Frequent hiccough. Hiccough the whole day, until evening, (c. a.) 

Considerable hiccough, a quarter of an hotu*. 

Qualmishness with collection of saliva in the mouth. 

Nausea every morning, with diminished appetite.' 

Nausea early in the morning, before breakfast, with loathing and 
horripilation. 

Nausea in the pit of the stomach, early in the morning, before 
breakfast \ at the same time, the eyes sec black, so that he is obliged 
tcT sit down. 

Feeling of nausea in the forenoon. 

Considerbale nausea in the pit of the stomach, in the afternoon, as 
from great emptiness in the stomach. 

Nausea in the evening, and heat, with uneasy sleep, (c. a.) 

Nausea, with cough and a kind of heart-burn wake him up about 
midnight, (c. a.) 

Nausea, with anguish. 

A faint sort of nausea frequently. 

Nausea even unto vomiting, with sourisli water running out at the 
mouth. 

At 1 1 o’clock in the forenoon, nausea, and inclination to vomit. 

Inclination to choking, in the (esophagus, without nausea, with 
collection of water in tho mouth, resembling water-brash. 

Water-brash with colic. 

Inclination to vomit, with eructation and collection of water in the 
mouth, and accompanied by a sort of vertigo in the head, (immediately.) 

Nausea, with vomiting of the ingesta, accompanied by faintishness, 
swoons and loss of consciousness. 

Vomiting early in the morning, succeeded by nausea the whole day, 
with grinding pain in the abdomen. 

Vomiting of sour water at night. (Sour vomiting of children.) 

Vomiting of black substances. 

Vomiting of blood, of bitter mucus, with griping and cutting in the 
abdomen. 

Stomach i— 

The region of the stomach is painful to the touch. 

Sudden pain in the stomach, as if it should be distended. 

Fulness of the stomach in the afternoon. 

Inflation of the region of the stomach, towards the left side. 

Pressure at the stomach the whole day, even before breakfast. 

Pressure transversely across the stomach. 

Pressure at the stomach \ sense as of a weight being firmly lodged • 
in it. 
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Pressure at the stomach, as if a lump were in it, after a moderate 
supper, for an hour. 

Pressure at the stomach with collection of saliva in the mouth. 
Pressure at the stomacli in the evening, bcfoi*e lying down, I'esem- 
bling a choking. 

Painful pressure at the stomach, like a spasm, for two hours ; this 
made it impossible for her to remain in the bed; she had to 
rise. 

Spasm of the stomach, with nausea, oriwitations and yawning, (aftei* 
eating, with vomiting of food and oppression.) 

VhdoTit spasms of the stomach, in the afternoon, until sweat hroko 
out all oyer the body. 

Spasm in the stomach and abdomen, of a cutting and compressive 
kind. 

Contractive pain in the stomach, for sevej-al days, sometimes with 
pressure aftei- the meal. 

Griping in the pit of the stomach. 

Gnawing, and sense as of jerking, a t the stomach. 

Stitch-like pain in the })it of tiie stomach, wJien j»i*essing upon it, 
es])ecially severe after stool. 

Stitches transvei’sely across the region of the stomach. 

Soreness at tlie stoimich. 

Burning at the stoiuach. 

Anguish in the jut of the stomach, (c. a.) 

Anguish ai)parently coming from the stomach, when sitting, with 
burning in the abdomen, soon going f)ii* again when walking or staml- 
ing. (c. a.) 

Abdomen 

Tension in the hypochondria. 

Sense as of constriction })elow the ]iy])ochondria, witli ircmhling 
and throbbing in tluj region of the stomach. 

Tensive and chiNviiig pain in the whole region of the hyj)ochondria, 
and in the jiit of the stomach, (c. a.) 

Dull, pinching choking close under tlio j)it of the stoinach, (imme- 
diately.) 

Sense as of pinching and nipping in tlie whole region of tlie hypo- 
chondria, which extends as far as below tlie stenxum ; here it becomes 
lancinating and excites enactations. (o. a.) 

Violent pinching in the hypochondriac region and chest, which ter- 
minates lierc and there in a little stitch, (c. a.) 

Griping in the liypochojidriac region, btdow the i>it of the stomach, 
accompanied by chilliness over the whole body. (c. a.) 

She cannot bear tight clothes iiround the hypochondria. 

Tensive pains in the region of the liver. 

Tension and pressure in the region of the liver, as if the parts were 
very much enlarged there, even unto bursting. 

Enlargement and elevation of the riglit side of the belly, (in the 
region of the nver f ) ; she there consbintly feels a pressure, especially 
when sitting, and a heaviness ; she darcjs not rest upon this side ; 
this is accompanied by interception of breath. 
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Pressivc pain in the liver, especially at night ; at this time the 
hardness is more easily felt. 

Pressure in the region of tlie liver, at every step, vhen walking. 

Drawing pain iu tlie posterior part of tlie region of the liver, to- - 
wards the back, like tearingvS. 

I>rj).wiiig pain extending from the right hypochondrium to tbo 
symphisis }>ubjs. 

Twitching pain in the region of tlie Jiver. 

Stitches ill the region of tlie liven*, during or after stooping. 

Shootings in the right hypochondriac region, in the forenoon, for 
an hour. 

Stitches in the right liypochondriac region, _ which extended thence 
into the back, in the evening. 

Long stitchcvs in the right side below the ribs. 

Shaking stitch from tlie region of tin; liver into the chest. 

Stitdiing pain, as frcnri excoriation, in the region of the liver, near 
the last false rib. 

Pain as of rawness in the liver. 

Frecpiently during tla^ day, athicks of ]>ressive throbbing in the left j 
hypoeiiundrium, lasting a (piart<*r of an hour, both when at rest and 
in motion. 

Sharj) jiinching, comjn’cssing tire jiarts in the left hypociiondiiac 
region. 

In the middle of th(5 bt^lly excessive feeling of soreness from nausea, 
without inclination to vomit, a quainter of an hour. 

Pain ill the belly, over the liips, when walking and breathing. 

Soreness in the hy[>oga.striuin, already, alter having walked a few 
stops, with a sense of heat through the wJiole body. 

Pressui*e in the abdomen, from the pit of the stomach down- 
wards. 

Pressivc pain in the belly below the navel, early after rising, as if a 
pressure w^ore made upon the abdomen, with constipation. 

Violent pressure in the hypogastrium, and hard stool, (the first 
days.) 

Pressure in tlie hy})f»gastriiim, during strong bodily exercise. 

Pressive j;ain in the Jiypogsistrium, with nausea. 

Pressure in the abdomen with stitches in the pit of tlie stomach 
downwards. 

Pressure in tlie liypogastrium, which causes obtusion of the head, 
(c. a.) 

Fulness in the abdomen, especially after a meal. (c. a.) 

Inflation of the b(‘lly only jiftcr dinner, not after supper, when, 
however, she eats a good deal. 

Ooiisidemble distention of the abdomen, with colic, freqtteatly du- 
ring the day. 

Fulness in the belly, iu the evening, so tliat he was scarcely able to 
move, with violent colic. 

Distended, hard abdomen. 

Tense, full abdomen, with contraction of the rectum, which pre* 
vents the emission of the flatulence. 
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Tension and inflation of the abdomen, the whole afternoon, without 
any feeling of flatulence ; the symptom went off after emission of 
flatulence. 

Tension of the abdomen, when sitting down after violent exercise, 
(c. a.) 

Tension and a cutting in the hypogastrium. 

Sqeezing and pressing close below the navel, after supper, increased 
by walking, and afteiwards changed to distention of the abdomen. 

Contractive pains in the abdomen, towards the small of the back. 

Contractive pain in the epigastrium, so that she was obliged to 
walk crooked, especially excited by deep breathing. 

Sen^ as of contraction in the abdomen and the pit of the stomach, 
the appetite being sometimes too great, sometimes too little. 

Contraction of the abdomen, upwards towards the chest, early in 
tlie morning, for an hour. 

Gnawing, griping in the abdomen, and at the stomach, coming from 
the chest, (also with cutting and vomiting of food.) 

Frequent severe spasms in the intestinal canal, especially, how- 
ever, in the evening and at night, with coldness of the thighs. 

Spasmodic turning and twisting around the navel. 

Sense as of suddenly snatching the parts in the hypogastrium, in 
the direction of the uterus, for several days, with discharge of bloody 
mucus, with the stool. 

Twisting in the bowels. 

Writhing, cutting pain in the abdomen. 

Colic frequently duiing the day, foi‘ some minutes, like pinching, 
afterwards nausea. 

Pinching deep in the hypogastrium, in the region of the bladder, 
with pain at every step, as if the internal parts were drawn down by 
A weight. 

Pinching in a small spot below the navel, which is changed to a 
sense, as of gurgling, by rubbbing the parts with a finger, (c. a.) 

Pinching deep in the hypogastrium, apparently in the region of the 
bladder, frequently repeated, and constantly accompanied by the 
•emission of some flatulence, (c. a.) 

Cutting in the left side of the beUy, which went off by tlie passage 
of soft stools. 

Violent cutting in the abdomen, early in the morning, on waking up. 

Frequent attacks of colic, succeeding a bad cold which had lasted 
itwo days ; the colic was accompanied by great ffaintishness and a 
wretched complexion for many days ; afterwards it was suddenly 
completely relieved by diving into cold water. 

Cutting in the abdomen eveiy morning, also in the evening, and at 
night ; (firectly after a meal the pain ceases ; but afterwards there is 
:a grunting in the belly, (c* a.) 

Catting pain in the right lumbar region pressing from within out- 
wards ; upon touchij^ the parts, the pain ceases only for a short tune. 

Transver^ stitches across the abdomen, when breathing, below the 
navel. 

Stitches in the abdomen. 
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Stitches in the belly, extending as fsit as the back, with arrest 
of breathing. 

Shooting stitches in the abdomen, esj^ecially when breathing. 

Stitches in the hypogastrium. 

Stitches in the hift side of the abdomen, towards the small of tlie 
l>ac;k, more frequently in the, evening, and after turning the body, or 
when stooping, 

Diuwing in the abdomen, with uneasiness in it early on waking up. 

Tearing, downwards, along the side of tho abdomen, in jerks. 

Soreness in the hypogastrium, with painful tension when keeping 
the body straight, or when bending it backwards. 

Binning in the abdomen, frequently. 

Ihuning jiain l>elow tln^ navel, for somij hours, in tho afternoon. 

Pain below tJic navel, sometinuis burning, sometimes lancinating ; 
the pain extends as far as the groin, which is distended more towards 
the loft side. 

(Feeling of coldiu^ss in the abdom(‘U.) 

(Enhirgoment and ha rdness of the abdomen, • particularly in children, 
witli swelling of the raesditeiic glands.) 

Pain in the*, groin as from concussion. 

Pressure and tension in the loft iliac region, (c. a.) 

ITeavine.ss and dj*awing pain in the groin. 

(hitting })aiu in the groin around the os pubis. 

Pressure in tho groin, in tho hernia, in the reetum, and tlic back, 
w'ith stit/cbes in the chest. 

J^titclies in the region of the groin, as if inguinal hernia would 
2irotnide. 

Pain, i\s from excoriation, in the light iliac regoin. 

Soreness in both groins, as if a swelluig of the glands would take 
jdace ; it is esjiecially felt when walking ; when touching the jiart, an 
elevation of the gland might bo felt. (c. a.) 

Straining (rigidity) in the glands of the groin, also when sitting. 

Tearing in the inguinal glands, when sitting and walking, (c. a.) 

Sense as of swelling in the inguinal glands. 

Small glandular swelling in both groins. 

Painful glandular swelling in the groin, of the size of a large bean. 

Swelling of the glands in tlie left gioin. (c. a.) 

Twitches in the muscles of the abdomen, during stool. 

Tearing in the abdominal muscles, increased by breathing, (c. a.) 

Pinching, almost spasmodic pain in^tho integuments of the right 
groin, in a small si>ot, only when speaking ; also painful when touch- 
iiig tho pai*ts with the finger. '(c. a.) 
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Tension in the mngoles of the epigastriii/n, when bending the body 
backwards, with pain, when moving the hand along the epigastrium, 
as if the skin were sore. 

Prickings in the abdominal muscles below the ribs, from within 
outward, especially during an inspiration. 

A good deal of rumbling in the abdomen. 

Loud rumbling and grunting in the abdomen, OvS from emptiness, 
(c. a.) 

Grunting and grumblnig in the abdomen, when inspiring and 
expiring. 

Continual grunting in the Icjft ])aT*t of the epigastrium. 

Grunting in the abdomen, and then cructiitions. 

Constant gurgling in the abdomen. 

Gurgling in the left side of the abdomen, witli uneasiness in the 
abdomen, without any pain. 

Audible gurgling in the right side of the abdomen, as if diarrhma 
would take place, (c. a.) 

Prequent audible rumbling, and a tingling sort of straining (rigidity), 
from below upwards, in the right side of the abdomen, as if caused by 
flatulence, which was indeed emitted, (c. a.) 

Much fermentation in the abdomen. 

Frecpieut incarceration of flatulence, with rumbling in the abdom(‘ii. 

Incarceration of flatulence, with pain in the small of the back. 

Incarceration of flatulence, with gi-eat vei-tigo. 

( To he Co^itinued.) 
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EDITOR^S NOTES. 

What Becomes of all the Chloral Manufactured? 

We learn from the Lancet (Oct. 21) that Chloral Hydrate is now 
being inanufac.tured and consimed in tons weekly in England 
Germany ! Baron Liebig writes to Dr. George Harley of 
London : — “ 1 spoke yesterday to a chemical manufacturer, who 
told me tliat he makes weekly half a ton of the hydrate of chloral ; 
and that it is used in such enormous (juantitics in Germany and 
England that it is impossible to believe that its employment is 
limited to the sphere of medicine alone. It must be used for 
other purposes. Some afSrm that it linds its way into our 
beei* This is realty serious, and the Governments of the 
countries in which chloral is manufactiial ought to direct their 
attention to it. 


E U 0 ALT PTUS (ir LOBU LUS. 

Da. Maci^ean reports in the November number of the PmciU 
tioner that he has found benefit from the leaves of tlie Eucalyptus 
globulus (smoked as cigar) in the dyspnoea and other sufferings of 
a case of aneurism of the aorta and in a case of cardiac asthma. 
When the patient was incapahle of smoking the leaf us a cigar or 
ill a pipe, portions of the leaf were burnt in a plate near him, in 
the way nitrc-])aper is used. The Eucalyptus globulus has been 
introduced from Australia into the south of France where it 
is said to flourish as vigorously as it does in its native place. 
Dr. Maclean is told that in the south of Prance where its pro- 
perties are known, asthmatics mix the broken leaves with their 
tobacco. In India the leaves or the seeds of dhatura stramo- 
nium are similarly used for the same purpose, and with lihe most 
marked benefit. The action of the E. gloliulus is, as Dr, Mae- 
lean believes, undcMibt(?dly on the nervous system, and probably 
chiefly on the vagus. It deserves a proving. 

Failure of Condurango-Root in Cancer. 

We learn from tlie Medical Times and Gazette (Nov. 4) iiiat a 
quantity of this root, vernacularly called the vulture-plant,^^ 
was sent, to Her Majesty our Queen by the President of the 
Ecuador Republic with the statement that it had been found by 
the doctors of the Republic to be very successful in ca'ncer> 
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syphilis^ and phthisis. At the e^:pressed wisli of Her Miijesty a 
packet of the root was placed by Lord Granville? at the disposal 
of the College of Physicians, who, dividing it into three equal 
parts, sent one to the Radcliife Infinnaiy, Oxford, one to St, 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, and one to Middlesex Hospital. . The 
result of the trial in the latter institution for cancer under Mr. 
Hulke has been a failure. The condurango was given in 
the form of decoction, each pint containing an ounce of the plant. 
Of tliis decoction, live ounces were taken night and morning. 
Tlie only elfoct observed was flatulence in all the patients, in 
consequence of which tincture of ginger had to be ad(led to eacli 
dose. In none of these did the reputed remedy exert the slightest 
influence in modifying or retarding the course of the caiuicr, or in 
improving the general condition. Hence Mr. Hulke lias pro- 
nounced it to be absolutely inert and iis(?!ess in this disease. This 
fact cannot b(? too widely known, as coudurugo has begun to 
be sold at the fabulous price of 100 dollars the pound. 

Action of Lead upon tub Utkiius. 

Db. Dyce Brown has contributed a paper on the above subject in 
the Oct. No. of the British Journal of llomosopathf/ in which he 
gives extracts from an article by Mr. Benson Baker on the in- 
lluenco of Lead-poisoning in producing Abortion and Menorrh- 
agia” published in the 8th Vol. of the Transactions of the 
Obstetrical Society of London.^’ Mr. Baker, while he gives hi? 
own cases to tlie point also quotes in confirmation from M. Paul’s 
paper on the same subject in the Archives Gonerul de Mediviue, 
From these it appears that the effects of lead are not only mani- 
fested by the symptoms g(?iierally recognized but also (1) by the 
occurrence of severe horaorrbage, wbieli in some cases arc abor- 
tions, but in others true simple luemorrhagc ; (2) by actual abor- 
tions between the 8rd and Gth months of pregnancy ; (Jl) by 
premature delivery ; and (4) by the death of the children within 
the first three years of their life. That the uterine hainiorrhage 
is not.always due to unrecognized abortions is borne out by the 
fact occurs in single as well as in married women, and 

that the hsemorrhage continues long and is profuse afl.er delivery. 

We must then admit/^ says Dr. Dyce Brown, that lead has 
a specilie action on the uterus, independently of the poisoning of 
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the f<etus. This being* tlie case, though liarJIy ever, as far 
Iain aware, preserihofl by ho mojopaths in such cases, it ought 
to be of value as a. medicine. It ought to be useful in inenorha- 
gia, in profuse locliia, and in threateoed abortion with or with- 
out ha^morrliag'c, and still more in recurrent abortion. In 
bearing down and contractive pains in non-})regnant women it 
would perhaps also pi'ove useful. This view of the subject also 
brings out an interesting point, namely, that allopatlis, in 
prescribing Acetate of Lead in menorrhagia, and in threatened 
abortions witli hicinorluige, are realh", without being aware of 
it, ])ra(;tising lioirKeopatliically. Jjead is a very frequent prescrip- 
tion of theirs in such cases, generally combined with OpUm: 
Altlrough we liave several most reliitble m(;dicines for these 
states, yet we are all the better of this addition to our armu’^ 
wodarlnmy 


Why Fresh-Water Animals cannot live in Salt-Water and 
Vice Vifiwi ? 

The liiJhihvrgh lledical Journal for Nov. gives the results of 
investigations on tlie above subject bj- Af. Bcrf and M. Felix 
Plateau. From these it appears that the duration of survival 
varies in different, s])ecies, generally those fresh water animals 
wliich have an aerial respiratory apparatus could bear the change 
much huiger, while those whose respiration was branchial and 
cutaneous died with a rapidity ])r()portional to the activity of 
their respiration, llie difference of densities of fresh and sea- 
water could not be tlie cause of death, inasmuch as tlie fresh water 
animals were scarcely affected if jdaeed in fresh water sugared 
to the extent of giving it the density oi* sea-water ; and sea-water 
animals did not survnve much longer their immorsiriu in such 
water, M. Bert has given the following account of the pheno- 
mena preceding and a(‘companying death in a carp and in a frog. 
Theea;^; on being plunged in sea-water was violently agitated for 
some 6 — 10 minutes, and then hbeoraing motionless, rose to the 
surface. The respiration was at lirst accelerated and then be- 
came slow. The braiichia) were first deej> brick-red but soon 
became blackish.* Tin; auterior iaj/er of (he erystatUne tens heeame 
opaque. The surface of the whole body was covered with thick 
mucus. Sensibility disappeared and all movement ceased. Plunged 
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into fresh-water it did not exhibit any sign of revival, though 
the muscular contractility was intact, the muscles and the heart 
responding to stimuli applied to the spinal cord. The 
brancliiae were found to be highly congested, and the blood-cells 
were dentated and broken and heaped up in entangled masses. 
The /rot; was also much agitated, exhibiting signs of pain, unless 
he could keep his muzzle above the surface. After all signs of 
sensibility had disappeared, the muscles retained their irritability, 
and the* heart filled with dark blood was found to be beating spon- 
taneously. The blood-globules even in the superficial veins wore 
unatfected T//e crydalllme lens and ilie cornea lecame opacjvc. 
The loss of weight of the animal was about one-fifth. In order 
to ascertain what was the noxious ingredient in sea-water which 
cause such rapid death of the fresh-water atpiatics, M. Plateau 
prepared solutions of the density of sea-water of the cliief salts 
found in sea- water, viz. of chlo rides of sodium, of polassiuni, 
and magnesium, and the sttlphafes of magnesia and lime; 
and plunged fresli-water animals in lliem. The experiments show- 
that the chlorides of sodium and magnesium were as poisonous 
as sea- water, while the suljdiates had little effect. 


lIOMOCOrATHY AT SOUTHAMPTON AND TIIK LONDON OUTIIODOX WKKKIilKS. 

IIOMCKOPATITY has recently had a signal triumph at Southampton. 
The post of medical officer of District No. 2 became vacant, and 
out of two candidates that ])resented themselves, one Mr. James 
Oliver, an old, resident of the borough, and one Dr. Archer, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, w ho has been practising in 
Southampton only for about a year, the latter was elected by 13 
votes out of 16, mainly on the ground that he was a homajopa- 
thist. The election was hy the Board of Guardians, and it was 
subject to the approval or otherwise of the Local Government 
Board. No small hubbub was made by the allopathic fraternity 
to influence this body to rescind the appointment. Letters and 
memorials were addressed by the medical officers of the Board of 
Guardians and hy the members of the Southampton Medical So- 
ciety ; and the orthodox medical Press issued threats and oxpoH- 
tulations. The Lancet (Sept. 16) hoped that ‘^the Local Govern- 
Board would refuse its sanction to a scliomo which wdth- 
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holds what is oponerally regarded as medical lielp from the poor.^^ 
TiliG" Iledi cal Times and Gazelle (Oct. 28) had no hesitation in 
expressing its opinion that the Board will not do their duty if 
they sanction the treatment of the sick poor by hornmopathy." 
In spite of all tliis insane grumblings the Board did confirm the 
appoint mentj and in reply to the letter addressed to them by the 
medical officers regretted that they should have so far forgotten 
themselves as to have written to the Local Government Board 
upon the subject.’^^ 

It is curious to note the changed opinion of the Lancet after 
the a])pointment of Dr. Arclier was confirmed by the Local 
Government Board : — We cannot but ajypruve (1) of the Board^s 
view 'of the case/^ says the Bdilor (Oct. 28). “To have called 
upon ]\Ir. Archer to resign on the ground of a certain jd)stract 
theory of the action of remedies would have been to make Mr. 
Archer a martyiv and even homeopathy can be made important by 
this course.^^ Indeed ! But what has been tlic reason of excluding 
lionKcopnthie physicians from ofiicial positions and expelling 
(rom societies and associations members for ackno^v lodging 
truth in homoeopathy? Who docs not see that orthodoxy exists 
simply bocauso it has the advantage of “ occupying official 
positions, from which it defends itself with an intolerance equal- 
led only by the absurdity of its doctrines 


A Proving oe (Uknatjis Inoica. 

PiioM a proving of Cannabis Indica published by Dr. Pierce in 
the Sept, & Oct. Nos. of the American Journal of Ihmucopaihic 
Materia Medicay wc gather the following as some of the genuine 
pathogenetic elfccts of the drug : — 

Music seemed sweeter than it had before. The prover was absorbed in 
music, wliile a deep subciued happiness, >sucli as he had never felt before 
])ervaded his whole being. Entranced witli the melody and harmony, he 
forgot all else besides, heard no words. Felt disgusted with his friends 
at their want of taste, becjiuse they did not appreciate the music as he did,, 
and because they requested him to cease his miserable thrumming. 

Slowly and fitfully a crawl commencetl to flutter updh his finger’s ends, 
then tingling and leaping it swiftly flew like a thrill of electric power up his 
arms, through his limbs and around his brain as tlioiigh it would blot his 
very senses out. Another thiill and the word Hashish came in his mind. 
He would have given worlds to have been able to remove the drug from 
his system. 
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" Alarm, surprise and confusion enthral tlie reason, wJiile fancy reigns. 
Such was my state,” 

Turned to his notes, hut a ha^iiiesM ]>reventod him from making them 
out distinctly enough to play. Tned to play from memory ; hut his mind 
wfis too much confused to recall anything to i)lay. ITis jicrves seemed to- 
tallj’' unstrung, lie could do nothing. 

Ilis reason suggesting the propriety of leaving the rornn for feai* lest he 
should iilarin the fa,mily he r<\se, guitar in one hand and music stand in the 
other, and sullied forth towards tlie parlour. As he hegau to move, the 
thrills beCi'Uue stronger ainl stronger ami more and moje closely united, 
till they became one continuous thrilling over liis wJiole hotly. 

Tirnj appeared to ho long, to he counted, not by minutes and seconds, 
but by days and months. In trying to tlesctnu.! a flight of stairs as rapidly 
as possible, he would eveiy ]jo\v and tlien wake up frtmi sonio reverie aiul 
bo surprized to lind how far he had still to go. Began to fear he should 
never reatjh the bottom, and liad setthid down into an easy joy for an end- 
less journey, just as his feet touched the entry below. 

All his surroundings appeared so uure;il, the furniture t^f the room seem- 
ing but a film, the carpet but a mist, thiit l)e began to doubt every thing, 
even his own exist(ai(*e, till he was re-aswured for a moment by touching 
the guitar box, but it was only for a moment, for hardly had be left- the the 
box tlian he doubted he had had hold of it. All seemed a dream. 

Feared to stay down stairs lest soiikj om* should see him and note his 
actions. 

His sensation on going ^owu stairs was quite different from that experi- 
enced on ascending. The Vrti)ory stairs were like cushions to his feet, 
wiiich hLs elastic toes scar’cely pressed. With the lightness and swiftness 
of a bird ho seemed to waft himself into Ids room. Eveiy thing u]>stairs 
had the same ghastly, shadow-like appearance, the same mistiness that 
surrounded the furniture of the parlour. 

This dread uncerLaiuty in regard to the existence of every tlibig around 
him and even of Ids own body became intolerable. 

The pulse seemed to increase in freipieucy. His arteries throbbed 
violently. His head beat with gi’eat force and quickness. (The pulse 
however was actually beating .slowly.) His head seemed bursting with 
fulness ; and all the time the thrills, heavier than ever, kept on as at 
first. 

A thick, viscid, almost resinous secretion, exuded from his tongue, 
without moistening it. ' 

He felt crazy, and shortly a more violent rush of blood to his head, and 
thought he would be enrolled in the list of suicides. 

■ Bemorse at havipg taken the dnig, and tampered witli the life God had 
.given him. Thought, the awful Majc.sty of Heaven frowning down on 
him in anger. Fell upon his knees and began to jnay, but his heart sank 
within him. 

Ilis r()om seemed a world by itself, totally isolated from the earth, as 
though it hung in mid-air ; it was no more possible for him to leave it 
than for an, ordinary mortal to leave the earth, 
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Although the fliior was wide opeu, it was hlocked up hy an impervious- 
nesB, wliiSi, though invisible and .iiidescribiihle, was impenetrable. 

He remembered having left, at some indefinite period, in a small sitting 
room jit a remote place, a family of congenial beings, whom he would fain 
seek, but who, he thought, had depai-ted long ago, leaving tluit .room as 
teiiJiutless as his own. His reason told him this was not so, but hofdt it 
W£M80. This was unbearable to him. “I hurled my body through the 
door way, and overcoming stej) by step the almost insurmountable reaist- 
.ouce, commenced my downward journey.” 

He could feel his mind working the mcclmnism of Ids body much as an 
artificer uses a tool. Oimlually, ho began to notice the separate existence 
of mind and body, and had cogniziinc! of the spiritual body, being behind 
the temporal, as if pushing it forvv.ird and making it act. 

Wliile his bodv, trembling and crushe*!, quiiked in its utter helplessness, 
his soul seemed t o exult iu a more congenial atuiosphero, as though glad 
of its partial diseuthnihucnt. 

Thick, clammy peispiration exuded from all p.arta of his body, which 
he attributed to galviuiic iiction, his stomach being tlie battery, haschisli 
being the acid, and the nerves the couductora. Teared he should. soon bo 
dried \i[> to a mummy. 

'I’o replenish the water in the system he begiin to drink, but on taking 
one swallow, it aj.peared to him like a river llowing continually down his 
throat. Sto])ped for fear he shf.uld Ik* killed by imbibing too freely. A 
short lime after drinking, forgot the sensiiliou, and thought the watei-luid 
formed one large bolus, wliich glided down, surrojjuded hy an atmoshpei-e, 
without touching the sides of his throat. 

His hands wore cold, chamiuy, his eyes dull .and glassy, and his face pale. 
His friends getting alarmed gave him a udxture of Camphor, Ether, Oa})- 
smuin. Lobelia, Uraiidy, &e., of wliich he reluctantly took, at their request, 
a dos. 4 rt-sj)oonful, and was immediately thrown into honiblo .agony. The 
ether seemed to drive all the thrills into his head, which meked his br.aiu so 
violently that he thought his head would split. The doctor was sent for, but 
he argued that unless tlod was willing, the doctor would be of no use, and 
th.at if God willed it, he would get well without the doctor ; so let us go 
to' God at once, and not wait for the doctor. Someone knell in prayer, 
but started on what Im thought an iweleiant subject, so he arose an.l 
broke them off. 

On goiu" to supper, .as soon as the fidl bhuse of light from the diiung 
room fell upon his eyes, all his sadness vanished, and he thought he was 
composed of light, all his viscera were composed of light, which, radiant as 
the sun threw their beams upon his soul, and he was happy. 

He took a small piece of meat, and thinking over all Iw had heard and 
read upon the subject of feeding, he put it in his mouth and proceeded to 

masticate the same, when to his great satisfaction, the saliva ran into his 

mouth without his h-aviug to hunt up the glands and induce them to 
secrete He couhl see the saliva like a mob of long logged Uttle imps 
scrambling through the meat iu every direction. ■ 
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He ma-stieatod, niasticatctl, maiiiticiited, jw if it liad been the luisiness of 
luK life to masticate, and as if lie lias been chewing on that piece of meat 
from ilie day of his bii*th. Suddenly he reinemhered that he had forgotten 
half of his business, and that it was time to swallow it. But how could he 
do it ? Xo command the muscles of mastication was easy, but to get 
command of those of the pharynx, he could not. He managed to swallow 
it by a sort of compi-omise ; doing half the Avork himself, and letting the 
rest do itself, and when he had iinished sA'^allowing, lie a]>])Iauded himself 
on account of the good generalship he has Fthown. Jt requiring such an 
amount of geiioi-alship to eat one piece of meal, he did not attempt any 
more, and rose from the table. 

After a dose <;»f niuic r. after siqq^er, he did not like music of which he was 
so fond before, hut broke off in the middle of a lime, though he was play- 
ing "with more than usual pathos. 

For a, while aftm-, his mind was capable of greater iiitollcetiial exertion. 
Huring the succeding week, read a Avork on Psycliol«)gy of over seven 
hundred pages, and could for a long Avhile after lefer to any f)a,rt of it 
Avithout his notes, Avhicli lie could not Inave done h('f(u*e or since. 

For two or tlireo Aveeks after felt once in a Avliile just as he fell asleep, a 
reguLir liasehish thrill. And for several months a risping sensation in the 
brain, Avhile falling asleej) or waking from sleej^ 

»Sep. 8, 1800. 'J\)(>k one giaiii of tJie resin of Cannaln.'i Jruiiaty and 

procured the following symptoms during the following two days. 

Itching in face, sliouhler, aliflomeu and feel, relievoil by scratching. 
Sleepiness, drowsi ness. 

Drowsiness, with cold feeling of hack of head and iK'ck, as though air 
blew thereon. 

Fullness and heaviness in forehead, with pressure at root of nose and 
over the eyes ; lieadaidie over left e>e ; dull hard pain in the top of the 
head; pain in the back of the head, left side. 

Seething or cris[)ing of blood through the brain, quick, like a flash of 
sheet lightning. 

Sensation as though the muscles of the face Avere drawn tightly axouiid 
the jaw. 

Drawings in the muscles of nuistication ; stinging in right side of face as 
though stuck with ])ins ; leaves on scratching, but comes again iiniuedia-te- 
ly on another pail; of hotly. 

Slight ]iain at back of eye ball. 

Pain and singing in left ear. 

Itching of nose continually. 

llain in lower molar teeth, light sitle. 

Increased flow of thick, tasteless saliva. 

Slight but continual eructations cd wind, tasteless. 

Pain in pit of stomach ; nervous grumbling sensation in the stomach, 
coming on every few moments, and extending up into the thorax. 

Disagi'coable flatulent rumbling in the bowels at night, Avhcri lying 
down. 
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No flosirc to urinate (fii’st <la.y). 

Cuntijiiial desire to in'iiiate (second <lay). 

(?old feeJiug ill the small of the back and between the shoulders. Sen- 
sation as tlmngh a red hot iron lod was j«iased from sacniin up the spine 
to the atlas, ai’ouncl the oceijud, over the eyes from right side stojijnng at 
left car, leaving a feeling as if charred, taking six hours to perforin the 
passage. 

Pain in front of the ann and back of the elbow. 

Itching of the solo of the foot ; pain and itching in left leg just above 
the knee. 

Nervous, restless feeling over the whole body. 

Feeling of warm tl I over front of body and ;jrms ; sweat of limbs, and 
moist feeling of the whole body, especially the fioiit ; in(»ist warmth of the 
hands. 

Apjf’il inth, ISfJH. Took a few })ellets of Ca.nnahi% Fincke’s hOOOth. 

In after j>art (jf day, metallic taste on tongue, with a dry sensation and 
exudation of gummy mucus, 

Dec. 2(1, lH(kS, 11 o'clock a. m. Took 2 grains Stjuii'c's Extract of 

Shortly after, felt a cold fe(‘ling in stomach, Very disagreeable as though 
he had drunk cold water. 

From 1 to 2 («’clock e. m., fre<|iient emj>ty eructations of wind flavoroil 
with CamKihis. 

10 r. w. Sharp pain in right side of head, running from inner canthus 
of eye up bac.k and out. 

Pain from bott.mi of orbit, through brain and ii! the ear, 

-All the aftern<»on had headache, pressing outwards ovei’ the eye. Viscid 
mucus fn»m tongue, ove.r its whole upper surface. Tongue and throat 
hi'is a dry feeling but no particular desire for water. 

Aching ]>ain in leg, near loft external maleolus, while* lying on the back 
not when lying on side. 

l)ec. 4th, 9 A. M. All icy coldness across the root of n(»se, comes on 
when leaning forwards writing, goes away when moving about. 

11 A. M. Iloriiig pain in right parietal protuberance. 

J;uL null, J8f).9, <1 A. M. 'Jbok gi*. Coundhis. 

Immediately on lying down again, a ilisagreeable rmnbJiug in the 
abdomen, as though a looseness wjis coming on. 

Singing in left ear. 

Stinging pain in left car. 

Boring pain in rigid car. 

Boring pain in right lower molar teeth, better from pressure, worst fi'om 
grinding them together. 

Btmcpaiu in metatarso-]dialangeal joint of right foot. 

Cold burning (like turpentine) in vermilion border of lip and point of 
nose, left side. 

Heavy frontal headache, in the brain, more to left side. 
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A wa,rm tingling sensation^ oyer tlic whole left side of face. 

A cool, burning, stinging in inhcr corner and cauthus of left eye and 
adjacent side of nose, 

9 A. M. Boring jmin immediately above and back of right ear. 

Dull pain in lower molai* teeth. 

Stinging, burning, as of blister on back ])art of tongue, right side, at 
anterior pillar of fauces. 

Dry, feverish feeling of left nostril. 

10 A. A. Paid in right upper jaw, at root of first molar tooth. 

3 r. M. A well marked buiming line from lip to chin, straight down 
left Fide, as tliough it were a cicatrix. 

3 an. i4th. Was wakeful all night, mild pleasant dreams ; cat naps. 

6 a. m. .Before rising, a considerable collection of thick mucus on 
tongue, tongue feels dry, as. if scalded. 

4 p. M. Pain very severe in outer edge of trajiesius muscle. 

The prover adds the following observations on the therapeutic value of 
the drug 

With the exc.eption of one dose of Fiucke's ; these proviims were made 
with the one preparation or extract I have frequently tflien it without 
noticing any symj-doiUvS, an«l havjij failed for tlie most part in procuring 
symptoms from friends who liave taken it. 

I have exhibited it in the thirtieth potmicy to a friend who was subject 
to spells of nervousness, which reminded me strongly of my hi’st proving 
of the drug, and always with a good result. 

I have also exhiVntod it in the tlmtieih, in dropsy of the face, hands 
and feet. A colored woman, aged sixty years, was so ti'oublcd for a number 
of years; she had formerly gained some relief fi'niu a Homojojiatbic jdiysician, 
who having died left no successtn*, and also becomijig worse under domes- 
tic treatment, lier employer ajiplied to me. 1 had no symptoms except- 
ing tliat she was so swollen about the fa(;e, hands and feet, that she was 
unfit to attend to her duties. TTuce doses of the thirtieth of Camuthisy 
taken three nights in succession, made the dropsical swellings totally dis- 
appear. They returned agjiin, and were again relieved by very 

promptly. 

Other cases have come under my notice wlicre dropsicfil eflusions were 
<lecreased by Camiahis; and J also had a jiiirtial proving from a friend which 
bore strong resemblance to <lropsy. He comj>la.iiicd oi dull heaviness of 
the left arm and hand, with swelled feeling, and at other times a pressing 
pain as though the parts were l»ciog pressed apart with blood. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS IN BENGAL, 

It is u matter of no smjxll Te^vot that ])lulantl]ropists, like Miss 
Cari)eutcr, who wouhl seem to spare no pains ,to bring* to Aight 
the treatment ol* criminals ill oiir Jails have not hitherto shown 
any incliuation to enquire into the condition of patients in 
the public hospitals^ or of inmates in tlic lunatic, leper and other 
asylums in tins country. And yet the latter have peculiar claims 
upon iheir good will and benevolence. ll‘ they had ])aid any atten- 
tion in the direction we indicate, they would have witnessed a most 
h(dj»less class of men, the majority'' of whom arc perhaps the inno- 
ctMit victims of seliish individuals or of abnormal social and political 
systems, in the most abject state of misery. True it is, that 
when^vei* practicable, the Government is by no means averse to 
nominate committees for the supervision of the institutions iii 
which lln^se find an asylum. But whoever has personal 

knowledge of th(*so institutions, especially' in the countries of 
Eurojic, is aware of the inestimable value of an iiidej)endunt 
enquiry into tiieiu by individuals who are chiefly moved by 
benevolence towards their less fortunate hrethren, 

'J^ho above reflection has been suggested by a perusal of 
some of the recent reports on the Lunatic Asylums in Bengal. 
These iiistitulions seem to have existed from a very long time, 
but little or no information can be gathered about them prior 
to 1S5I-. It ajijicars that in the year 1787, an institution was 
established by (loveniinont fur tlie treatment of European insane 
oHieers and soldiers ; aiul that in 1818 a private institution was 
set up for the rei*,eptlon of other European and Eurasian insancs. 
In 18:11, the government institution was amalgamated with the 
private asylum. This system "^continued up to 1855, when the 
institution was purchased by Go^ernment, and became a Govern- 
ment (‘stablishmont in all resf)cets; a covenanted medical officer 
was appointed Siiporintendent, a suitable establishment allowed, 
and a set of rules framed for the proper and efficient working 
of the asylum."" The institution adjoins the Presidency Gcnei-iil 
Hospital. The liuilding very old. In diflereiit positions with- 
in the enclosure, *' are ranges of buildings divided into rooms for 
patients ; each apartment is about twelve feet square, every 
quarter is thorongbly ventilated, and the accommodation is 
sufficient for 63 males". ^^Therc are also fourteen rooms for 
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females in a sei:)arate enclosure in one corner of the compound.^^ 
Applications have been made from time to time for the construo- 
tiou of a newbuildin^^ upon an imjn'oved plan ; biitas tlie scheme 
which has been recently sanctioned for the coiivoyanee of insane 
soldiers to Eugbind in tlie Government transpoi*ts^ will necessitate 
their transmission to the Bombay Asylum :it Colaba, tbe uumljer 
of patients here must l>e considerably reduced, so Unit then' will 
be no necessity perhaps for making anj^ change in llie buildings. ^ 
The Blinwanipore Asyluiii will now cease to have ils ibrmer 
imporlance. It is j)ropcr therefore that the establislimenis 
of this ius-Ututioii should he proportionati'ly reduced, and llie 
saving miglil be employed in the improvement and extension of 
the native asylurns. This rceommendaUon of ours is fully 
warranted by the state of things which existed in 1S7(> (the 
latest year of whicli wo have any information), wlien the ])ro])or- 
tion of attendants to the ])atients stood at as 1 to 2, the propor- 
tion authorized by (Toverninent — and which must be deemed to 
be amply sufficient — being as 1 to 3. 

As to the asylums for natives, the information to bo gleaned, 
is still more meagre. Nothing can be known about tbern ])rior 
to 1S23. In that year seven asylums appear to have existed in 
the Bengal Presidency, and were jihiccd on a footing of e()mplt‘lc 
etfieienoy,^^ and tlie numbers under treatment at Bussajnigla 
were 212, at l^aeca 70, Aloorshcdabud OS, Patna 70, Benares 101, 
Bareilly 180 and at ^longhyr, aj)pr(}priate(l only for military 
patients, 5*3. No dat.a can liowcver be obtained as to tlie exact , 
state of the efficiency of those institntions. Hardly any tiling is 
known of them during the next thirty years. In 1855, the Me- 
dical Board su])niitcod to Government a valualde rejjort oji these 
institutions, and it is from this rej)ort that we can glean a few 
facts. In the last mentioned year the Asylum at Monghyr does 
not seem to have existed, but a new one had sprung up at Delhi, 
which was closed afterwards and revived again in 1801. An 
Asylum was also established at Lahore in IS 10, hut did not 
continue to exist long. It was revived again in 1<S5*3 or 1854. 
Four other institutions have since been established, two in 18(31, 
viz., those at Cattack and Nagpore, and in the following 
year, two others, viz., those at Juhbulporo and Lucknow. Tlie 
Asylum at Ilussa was removed to Dullunda, its jiresent situation. 
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in 1 847, and tliat at Aloorsliedabad is now called the Moydapore 
Liniati(i Asylum. There are thus twelve Lunatic Asylums in 
all in the Presidency of Denial at the present lime, lu addi- 
tion to these, Madras has one and Bombay about four or five. 
AVe arc obli^^ed liowever to confine our attention clnelly tothe five 
Asylums in Bonj^'a!, as wc are in possession of very scanty infor- 
inalion al)out the rest. About fifteen years ajL^o^ a writer in the 
Calcutta lliwiew remarked llnit the report of the Lunatic Asylums 
was ehiefiy valuable for its brevity and its barren ncss.^^ Such a 
charo'(^ caiiiiot be* brou^lit forward a<>'ain.st Ib.e reports of recent 
ye‘iirs, tliouoh it cannot be denied that tlicre is yet much room for 
ini])rovcniont. Within the last few years much atlentlon has hceii 
pa ill to the provision of suitable accom modal ion, and of proper cni- 
ploynicut and aimisomeuts^ to the supjdy of proper diet, and 
eloihiin^-, and to tlu* sanitary a.iTan£»“emeiits of the buildings. 
It is porba]>s HU[K*rlluous io mention here lliat of the five Asylums, 
the one at Dulluuda alouo receives the almost exclusive atten- 
tion of one Medical olficer— wc say almost because besides 
jiermissioii io have ju'ivate practice which is very neccFsarj', 
provided it is confined within proper bounds, the officer in 
(juesfion has lately lieen entrusted with additional work, and we 
doubt very much wbelber tins cireumstanee does not to a certain 
extent at least interfere witli an efficient management of the 
institution — and the (dhers are only oeeaslonally visited by the 
Civil Surg(?ons of the rcs])eetive stations, who are in charge of 
them. This ditferoueo in sn]>crvisioii is distinctly marked in the 
annual rei)orts of the asUums ; for while those relating io Dul- 
lunda afford definite information as to what is heiug done both 
as to f reatraeiit and general management, in those of the others 
statistics of a. general and somewhat vague cliaraetor chiefly 
supply the place of detailed particulars. W o are accordingly 
forced to direct our chief at teiiiioii totlie re])ort8 of Dr. Payne, who 
is in charge of the Dulhinda Asylum lor the last twelve years. 

The first point deserving of attention is that the Indian Asy- 
lums, unlike those of Europe, arc chiefly intended for criminal 
and pauper lunatics, who, if left at largo, Irequently prove danger- 
ous to society, or ol)tain at the best a prec^arious subsistence from 
private charity. Their reports are not calculated therefore to 
throw mucli light on the nature and extent of insanity among- 
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the general population — n, sahjeet which has recently received 
much attention in Europe, but about which nothing can be said 
positively in reference to this country. Accordingly European 
theories, such as the increase of insanity with the onward march of 
civilization, which occasionally meet our eyes in the older reports 
of our Asylums, hardly find anv i)lace in the recent ones, al- 
though tlie Inspecitor (xeneral of Hospitals endeavours in his 
general review to ipiote some of them occasionally. Soon after 
assuming charge of the Asylum at Dullunda, Hr. Payne at- 
tempted to open it to the public at large in the most effectual 
way that can possibly be suggested, by demanding payments 
from those, who or whose relatives have moans to meet the same, 
and by providing for thorn separate aeeonimodation and other 
comforts — comforts varying according to a somewhat graduated 
scale of ])ayments. This scheme has been crowned with a certain 
amount of success. The payments from patients have increased 
from llupees 108 in 1861 tolls. 1641 in 1800, but the report 
does not give llie number of paying patients, which \\q hope 
Avill be supplied in future years. The system received the assent 
of the Lieiitonant Governor in September IStJl, and has since 
•been extended to tlic oilier asylums wiili favorable n‘sult. It may 
be mentioned here that in Eurojic doubts are ])eginning to be felt 
as to the real efficacy of public Jisylmns for lunatics in general. Dr. 
Maudsley, in bis last Presidential Addiess before the Medico- 
Psychological Association, threw out grave hints in support of 
this doubt, and noticed that there is ceriainly such a filing as 
an asylum-made lunatlc.^^ Although the learned doctor did not 
meet with general support from the Association, the discussion 
whicii his address elicited, shews that the former confidence in 
the, efficacy of the Asylums, has been considerably shaben. In 
•a public asylum sufficient attention cannot be .paid to each 
individual lunatic. It cannot present varied sceneries before 
him, nor afford him occupation according to his particular 
idiosyncracy — measures which are now deemed to he absolutely 
necessary for the recovery of an insane j it serves moreover to 
•confine the medical officer in charge to a special kind of practice, 
which has a tendency to breed narrowness of mind. 

The first point in the reports which claims our attention is 
the classification of the mental disorders. This is indeed fiiie 
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most difficult subject on the present question. From what have 
already been noticed above^ it will appear that patients in the 
incipient stages of mental disorder — stages in which recovery 
is considerably easier^ if proper attention is paid — arc seldom, if 
ever, admitted into the Indian Lunatic Asylums. These there- 
fore must be omitted from our consideration. On the subject 
of classification, Dr. Payne remarked in 1867 : — 

“ There is no branch of medicine in which names arc so vague as in men- 
tal disease ; nom*. in which there is so little ground to base an exact system 
upon. Pathology, the great framework on which classification of physical 
disease depends and grows, gives no help here ; for organic cerebral change 
is as yet but loosely connected with inaanity, and tlie various forms or 
jnanifestaiions madness pass by such imperceptible degrees into each 
other, aud under such frequent changes in the course of a single case, 
that little accuracy can be hoped for in naming them/’ 

Tlic above extract has reference to chissifieaiion according to 
varieties of disease. In opposition to tljis, Dr. Paj^ne placed the 
French system, introduced by Morel, viz. classification accord- 
ing to causes. This system leads to a minuter subdivision of 
classes, and consequently to greater uniformity than any other. 

“ It may illustrate,” continues Dr. Payne, “ the influence on the mental 
health of comui unities, of tlicir h^abits and occupations, of physical diseases, 
of climates, or other circumstances of local geography, and ,pf inheritance ; 
and in this maimer, if carefully followed out, may, in course of time, alford 
trustworthy data for preventive legislation. But on the issue of the disease, 
the results of treatment, the comparison of various methods, &c., fitc., 
w^hich, for administrative purposes, are scarcely less iinportaut, it throws 
no light whatever. For the risk whicli lies before a lunatic in every case 
but that of inheritance (and in some degree in that also), is found to be 
more connected with the form and duration of his illness, than with any 
antecedent cii-cumstance. Moreover the .system of Morel is quite inapplicable 
to a country where the simplest facts connected wdth the origin of a case 
are, in many instance.^, quite unascertainable; aud this difficulty alone 
appears to me to forbid, as useless, any attempt to supersede the broad 
classification in use, in spite of its admitted vagueness, and the consequent 
want of uniformity which attends its use.” 

This admitted vagueness and consequent want of unifoimity, 
are serious obstacles to a proper comparison of the results of the 
different lunatic asylums. And yet the comparison has gone on 
to be made from year to year, and published at the expense of 

G 
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the state^ without attention being- paid to this serious drawback 
at all commensurate with its importance. What value to attach to 
statistics thus obtained with which the Indian Blue Books are 
chiefly filled^ we leave it to our readers to judg-e. It may be men- 
tioned here that from the year 1 8Gb the oiiicial nomenclature oi‘ the 
diseases lias been ado[)tcd. This system divides the disovders of the 
intellect into live classes (1) Mania, where the disease is accom- 
panied with excitement and which is subdivided into acute and 
chronic mania, (2) JMchiucholia, where there is depression, often 
.accom})amed witli suicidal tendency (Monomania is classed with 
one of these two (dasses according- to character) ; (3) Dementia, 
acute and chronic, wliero there is loss or feebleness of the mental 
faculties ; (4) Congenital Idiotey ; (5) Congenital Imbecility; and 
(6) Paralysis of the insane. 

This classification is certainly not much superior to the one it 
has replaced. It has grave defects. It does not come np to the 
present state ol physiology and j)ritliology. And no classifica- 
tion of disease, whiefi has not pathology ibr its basis, is entitled 
.to the name scientific. Such classifications can never stand ; 
they may be used provisionally only. We liavc nt)t however 
space at our command to point out the delcets in detail of the 
classification in question, far less to substitute one oT our own. 
We hope to return to the subject in a future numl)er. 

The next subject noticed is the caus(;s of insanit}^ This also 
continues in a very iinsaiisfaetory state. It cannot iiuloed be 
expected to be otherwise. The majority of the inmates being 
paupers whom the police pick np from the piil)lic streets, what 
information can be gathered about them ? So in the statement 
of causes of mental di.sease the column headed “ unknowm” 
swells at the expense ot the rest. In the year 1870, no cause 
could be assigned to 59 4 per cent of the total number of the 
insane cases. Amongst the known causes smoking gunja 
(cannabis) is said to be predominant. In IS 70, it constituted 
27* 5 of the whole, 67'8 of the known causes and 77’8 of the 
physical causes — thus shewing a strange contrast to the results 
which have been arrived at in Europe and America, where 
moral causes are report^ to be in the ascendant. On this 
subject the remarks of Dr. Payne are deserving of the greatest 
attention. Referring to intemperance in general as a cause of 
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insanity, he said in his report of 1869 on the European Asylum, 

I have in former years recommended that statements with 
reicrcnce to this cause should be received with great caution, as 
intemperance as an early manifestation of insanity is so common 
that it is orten mistaken for its precursor, and it wi'd I think be 
generally found tliat the more earefull}" inquiry is made into the 
antecedents of insane persons, the less will be the proportion of 
cases whose origin is ascribed to intemperance/^ We cannot 
find in the re])(n‘ts on the native asylums, any iraoc ot attention 
having Ix'oa paid to the above judicious remark, owing doubtless 
to the diflicnlty of obtaining accurate information. But to 
prevent misunderstanding, this fact ought not only to have been 
constantly borne in mind by all tlic Superin ten denis, but itouglit 
to find a prominent ])lace in tlieir reports as well. We regret to 
find tlie Inspector General of Hospitals to be altogether silent on 
this poin L. The value of statistics depends on the care and accuracy 
with which observji lions are made, especially on the more nice 
points, and traces ol'this care and accuracy ought to be manifest 
in the reports prepared ; otherwise comparisons will result, as in 
the majority of cas(»s they do, in the deduclion of erroneous con- 
clusions, wliich if applied to practice, might lead to serious 
consequences. 

On the subject of medical treatment, the information furnish- 
ed l)y the reports is very meagre. In fact, Dr. Payne is the only 
medical officer who has supplied any detailed information rn the 
subject, lie depreciates very justly the heroic moilo of treatment 
wltli blisters, selons and other surgical moans, and directs treat- 
ment mainly to maniacail phrenzy or excitement and epileptic 
convulsion. P»)r tlie Ibriiicr he largely uses digitalis and liydrocy- 
anic a(*id, and lias found hypodermic inject ion of morjdiia to be 
generally more powcrfiil than either. He has also found atropine, 
hypodermically applied to be of service in reducing the frequency 
of epileptic seizures. 

We are bound here to state, and we do so on the authority of 
positive experience, that, in the treatment of disorders of the 
mind, honueopathy is immeasurably superior 1o the old system. 
Its resources are, in the fir.st place, more numerous, and in the 
second, infinitedy .'^urer in their action, than the boasted heroic 
measures of the dominant school. It places at ' the command 
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of the. practitioner both anticlotic and specific remedies — antidotic 
in relation to the cause, physical or psychical, and specific in rela- 
tion to the seat of the disease. Obtained atthevciy commence- 
ment, many a case, which would inevitably have terminated in con- 
firmed lunacy, has been by its aid broug-lit to a most successful 
and charming issue of restoration of mind. 

With reference to the treatment of autemia and anasarca by 
pure milk, used not as an article of extra diet only, but as a 
substitute for all diet, Dr. Payne states that it has been found 
to be very successful. This is what the Kavirajs do, and in some 
cases wc can bear testimony to its success. But it lias this seri- 
ous drawback, that there is greater likelihood oC return of the 
dropsy, when water is resumed as the natural drink. We should, 
therefore warn against the absolute prohibition of water after 
the Kaviraj fashion. 

.On the subject of personal restraint, Dr. Payne differs some- 
what from the current opinion, lie denies most ernpliatically 
that it is mischievous in all cases, and states that it is good or 
bad in the absolute, precisely as it is good or bad in its olFect 
on the individual subjected to it.’^ Lunatics suflering from ulcers 
are prevented from injuring them with their hands, by having 
their arms confined to their sides with broad bandages, and 
maniacal frenzy is oeeasionally controlled ^n)y fixing the maniac 
on a mattress, with a broad sheet covering his entire body.^^ “ It 
needs only to be guarded,^’ continues Dr. Payne, from being 
too readily and injudiciously employed, or too long continued to 
become a most humane and useful measure.^^ Latterly however 
he has introduced all excellent device as a substitute for the 
broad sheet, which has been described by him as follows : — 

It consists meix^ly of a long canviia bag with a collar fitting loosely on 
the neck, sufficiently wide to jircveiit any very jvetive or dangerous tnove- 
ment of the limbs, without preventing such change of posture as is 
necessary for relief. This bag envelopes the whole i>erson except the head, 
and its edges are made fast by strong tapes to the cot on which the 
mattress is placed. 

Its use is not confined to preveuthig a mad man from damaging himself 
or his neighbours ; it is constantly found to tramiuillize excitement, which 
yields to no other treatment : and this not by any terror that it inspires, or 
pain that accompanies it, but because it simply restrains mischievous 
movement without causing discomfort or alarm. It is more gentle, safe 
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and strong, than the hands of the best ten3pered attendants, and is thus 
the best preventive of one principal cause of fatal exhaustion in mania. 

Dr. Payne further states that the employment of this bag is 
now openly advocated by writers on the subject in England. 

Above all Dr. Payne considers industrial occupation to be 
the best remedial agent for insane patients and is inclined 
to think that a system of industry and disci] dine judiciously 
regulated^ is precisely tliat which remcdially also, as well as econo- 
mically, far excels all olhers.^^ According to him, it has not 
only the effect of allaying some of the active symptoms of insani- 
ty, but that W'orks of this kind are no less salubrious to the 
patients in a physical sense. Its other effects have been so 
finely stated by Dr. Payne in his report of 18(52 that we cannot 
resist the temptation of giving below an extract from it : — 

Its tranquillizijig k further seen in the impunity with which nearly 
.all the inmates of the jdace handle dangerous implements. Bands of 
lunatics are scattered daily through the piemises at work, using either the 
kodaleo, the hammer, or tlic dhow ; and though to every one of them both 
the weapon and the victim are at hand, if lie were mischievously disposed, 
not a single (liaasler has occurred. The habit, too, so common with insane 
patients, of tearing clothes in pieces, has almost been forgottoi* here. 

Ill the morning reports, which are ]>resentod daily of all that transpires, 
llie liiimbcr of patients reported to have been noisy on Monday mornings 
is very much larger than on any other day of the week. Labor is suspend- 
ed on Sunday. 

It is a curious and interesting phenomenon, and illustrative of the 
complete subjection of reason to imagination in certain case.s, that the 
willingness of many lunatics to employ thoiiiKselves, if carefully directed, 
is but little alfected by the delusions which possess them. The best 
■weaver in the Asylum was a pseudo king of Delhi, whose thoughts were 
divided between plying the shuttle and counting his Elephants, and who 
■was perfectly hapjiy in the combination. At the present time there is a 
self-styled Itajah of Burdwaii, who, though lofty and imperious to an 
extreme degree in his bearing towarils those around him, would be a 
treasure in tlie House of (k>rrectiou for his serene untiring diligence in 
breaking stones. Keasoning is in abeyance and no thought of incongruity 
presents itself to disturb his mind. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the kind of labor that 
is most suited to lunatics. There is the skilled labor and the 
unskilled labor, there is labor requiring a greater or a less 
amount of muscular exertion, and there is als6 the in-door and the 
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OLit-door labor. Ur. Saumlers thinks that " in the majority of 
cases light work, such as cloth manufacture, is much more suited 
for lunatic em]i1oyinont than pounding soorky or man uFactu ring* 
oil.'^^ But Ur. Payne has always claimed a greater latitude in this 
respect, and liis example has been followed by the supevintoii- 
dents of the other insane as>'lums. Ur. Murray thinks lliat liard 
work re([uiroH good feeding*, and as it <;an be alforded by the 
profits of the workshops, an increased diet lor the liard worked 
insanes might lu? employed vvilli advantage.^^ The reports do 
not shew liowtwer that sullicient attention is paid to this whole- 
some advice. Ur. Payne states as follows in his report of 1S70 ; — 

In forming an opinion on the burllien and snitahility of the forms of 
industry in use, it must 1)c observed that the task iin}>osti(l on laborers else- 
where by soorky niijking, oil-mill, &(*,, is here indolinitely j-etluiied by 
dividing tlie labor of one between scvcj'al, by^ limiting the hours of \vork 
and imposing no fixed daily outturn. 

But the other Superintendents do not seem to pay similar 
close alt(?ntioji to this subject, and Dr. Brown the Inspector 
General, has not noticed it at all. Hero is an excellent (niestion 
for the Lieutenant (jov<TUor to direct his attention to. ll is voiy 
nece«;siny that stunelliing should be done to give it a somewhat 
definite solution. 

Another sul)ject (d‘ great importance is the education of the 
insanes. This su])je(*t has been only twice noticod by Ur. Payne, 
and by the superintendent, of the Cattak Asylum. Ur. Fleming 
stated ill There has been no att(‘mpt at systematic* educa- 

tion among the iusaiic. One Mahanto read Orlya stories, and 
taught me to read a little of the language, but lie recovered 
sufficiently lobe made over to liis friends and his successor 
in 1806 remarked, that Orlya l)ook& arc lurni'shed, but 1 am 
not sure that they do much good. I pvopc>se procuring a lew 
books of a character more suited to grown-up persons. One 
criminal lunatic has been taught to read and write but he 
furnishes no further information on the subject. Ur. Payne is 
decidedly opposed io any attempt at what lie calles primary 
education in a lunatic asylum. Some of his observations on the 
subject are deserving of the most serious attention. Ur. Payne 
states : — 
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The physiology of man provides that when the body is set in order and 
mature, the inirid shall acquire its capacity a iie(*ossavy consequence and 
finish; and if no j»aias he spared to secure these comlitioiis for the insane 
there need he no fear that opportiuiily of recovery ^^ill he lost. The dam- 
aged organ i.s the last that should he laid under fojced re(|uisition during 
disorder, [f this he dune there is danger <>f iniil.atiiig the well known 
result of urging the education of children lu ematurely. 

Ag'uiji in jin insuiie tlie Jistinclion between mental culture and 
mental yoimdiiess oiio'ht not to be lost sight of. In straining; 
alter the tbrincM’ wHliout first securing tiie lather the great end 
and ol)j(?ct of treatment ap]>ears to l)e often frustrated. This 
object should be to rcstoi’e to the Innin its capability of acquisi- 
tion^ not to press ao<|nireinents upon it wlillo it remains ineap- 
ablc.'^ Dr. Vauie does not object howevcu' to im]>art education 
to those insancs, “ among whom the general pursuit of know- 
ledge thnuigh ))ooks formed a habit of ])revioiis lile.^^ He very 
justly thinks that in sueli, l»eing the return oi a natural luibit^ it 
cannot do otherwise than assist, wliilc it indieates, the progress 
of reeoveiy.^^ But those casos/^ he <'onlinues, “ are rare in the 
Pau])er Asylums of India, ami the primary education against 
whicli 1 veiituro to conUmd, is the only form in which it can be 
attempted here.” 

For these rc'asoiis tu) attempts are made to educate the insaiies 
in tlic Asylums. Dr. Payne has forgotten liowever the fact that 
the iiuliaii Asylums do make provisiem for payii g j alimls, and 
the rejxn'ls sIkuv that siu*!) patients are gradually on the increase. 
Amongst these ])atieTits at least there must b(‘ some not wholly 
unknown to letters. It ai)pears from the report of tlie Asylum, 
at Cattak for IbOO, that in that year fifty per cent, of the inmates 
there could read and write. Similar enquiry in the other asylums 
might bring to light a like state of things; and for such cases 
as these, according to Dr. Payne^s own reasoning, books ought 
to find a place in the asylums. As to the objections of Dr. 
Payne to teach insanes to lead and write for the first time, they 
arc apprcntly a priori objections not based upon sufficient 
experience ; and the Doctor has shewn no reason why the stern 
facts obtainable from actual experience might not lead him to 
modify his opinion on the subject. It therefore appears to be clear 
that attempts should be set on foot on a very limited scale to give 
education to a select number of inmates in the asylum, and the 
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result of the experiment he carefully recorded, or sufficient practi- 
cal reasons he given for not attempting it at all. 

We have one more suggestion to offer yet. Dr. Payne asserts 
that organic cerehral change is as 3 "ct hut loosel}" connected 
with insanity.^^ It is then the bouuden duty of cveiy physician 
in charge of lunacies to devote his closest attention to this point. 
The peculiar conformation of the head of every inmate should he 
carcfullj'' ohserved and recorded, his peculiar hahits and idiosjui- 
craci(‘S noted, and the peculiar defects of his mental faculties must 
also he noticed. Above all a careful post mortem examination 
ought to he made of the body of every lunatic dying in the 
asylums, especial attention being ])aid to every minute part of 
the cranium, and occasional comparisons being made with the 
heads of individuals of known sound mind. There can be no 
doubt that a i)ersevcring adherence to a course like this, on the 
part of the Superinfendents of insane asjdums, will throw much 
light upon the pathology of mental diseases. 

There remains now another subject of the greatest importance, 
namely, the sanitary and other arrangements of the asylums and 
the sickness and mortality among their inmates. As this subject 
requires a more detailed treatment, we will take it up in our 
next. 
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Ur. Sii/yr on Ilomffopadit/. 

REVIEW. 

H<iiihvopt(( fnj y tin hiii Mcihod cuyi\ By Ij. ^'iilzcrj, M. D. 

CiilenUii*: Mi'ssrs Tliiicker, Spink & Co. 

Dll. Salzer divides his l>sny into two ]iarts. In the first, he 
trouls ot' Induclioii in Therapontics, in tlie secoinl, ot llonueo- 
patby. In our pivsont nunibrr wo liavo space only to re\iew the 
first, pari. 

The author rediu'os the vjvrious nudhods adopted, from the 
most aueioiil times until now, hy thougditrul physicians in the 
cure of ilisease” to the tour iollowiiJL;* oalssos ; 

1. -To imiiaie nature iu her pi“i>e»’S.s of rosloratiou. Kiiowin^j, for 
lustMuee, tliiiL ii ceAavnj. when eelliny well of iisowii aceonl, ilisaj)pears 
aitjually oil the breatiiej;- <>nt of a orofuse peiv,]*ir.)lioii, llhs iiietiiod would 
rcMpiij-o that such means be emp!o3ed as v.ill prodiu-v- p. rsyuintioii. 

- I’o ojipose lli“ morbid pbeiiomeiia. 'finis 1110 ;d mo i‘m:ii process of 

caloviliealiou, iu fevio-, has t!» 1 )<‘ ohee.hed by oooiinj; ikat is, by 

siudi jujeiiiy as are known to redaei; iheluijibeNoJvm!;' yiower of ihe body. 

- iv* ;issisL or slimiila.le the natuval fnnelions i^f the diseased or^an or 
oryans, tissue m* tissues, ^^llh Ihe eonhdenre fliat by so doin^^, liealtliy 
fiiuetiou veil! be r(‘,;((uvd, and disease s\ill eeiiieipienHN' disappear. 

4. - fo admiuis't u' hueli lenu'dies as lia\o ])roved tluunselvos to be eura- 
live in a ^^iven e;is(‘, altlioni^’li tbeir ojiuraiuH ea.nnot bo lAplained, 

ill other ^Mivds, aUliouyli the fact (d their beine; enrativo eauriot be «'iKsig'U- 
ed to any other laiowii fact or piineijjlo. 

This analysis, however ‘^carefur^ ii mi'^ht look iu the eye of the 
anlhor, wo can hardly look upon as an cxhanslive oiio. kor to the 
lumds already enumcrali'd mit>ht ho added two others — the 
iiiolliod of treatlno* disease hy whal has lioen eallcd siomatiires, 
and the nudhod by expiudalion. d'be niellmd by sio^natuves is 
one of the primitive modis, if not fho primilive mode ot jud<>‘in^V 
of the ayijn opriatencss of driers in eases of disease. It was much 
in voo'ue ainon^sl Miong-htiul ]»hysieians of anelent times, and 
noiwithstandino* ii mdaiii .«uperstilioii attaeliing to it, it has 
been recommended as worthy ot preliminary trial hy thouglitful 
physicians of the yiresent day, including ev(?n some inemhers 
of "the advanced school. The rnethoil consists simply iu 
selecting those ilrugs for those diseases, IxdAVoen whose external 
appearances tlu?re happen to he any striking similarity ; as for 
instance, the yellow medicines, sneh as sulphur, mix vomica, aloes, 
chammomilhi, lycopodium, &c., iu diseases of the biliary appara- 
tus ; eye-bright iu diseases of llu* ey(‘s ; lichen puluionurius iu 
diseases of the lungs; and soon. We for ourselves are not 
advocates of the nudhod; hut we cannot help thinking that 
it is a rude sort of homeopathy, ami that it might be taken 
advantage of, as guiding us in the sclccdion of medicines that 

n 
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may be proved. We mention it, however, not because it possesses 
any intrinsic merits of its own, but only because it is one 
of the methods whicjh was extensively adoj)ted in ancient times, 
and which is not without its advocates in the present day, and 
which therefore ought not to be omitted from a '^careful^^ 
analysis. 

The method of expectation, or la medicine eivpeciant, is that to 
which Sydenham was drifting, but whicli he had iioi the courage or 
rather temerity to ado])t in all eases, and which, since the pro- 
mulgation of homox)|)alhy, has become fashionable amongst a 
certain class o( modern physicians, who think, they have found 
the secret, of therapeutics in the intinitcsimal posology of 
Hahnemann. Dr. Saizcr hue taken notice of this system, if 
system it may he called, being the negation of all systems, but 
has not deemed it of suflhdent iin])ortance, ])cvha]js, to deserve any 
but a passing notice. As a phase oj‘ modern medical see])tieisni, 
irrational while prelending to be most rational, and the natural 
result of the absurdity of the old school, its(df an absurdity of the 
first water, the cxpeciiant system eertfiinly deserves a ]>lac*e in the 
history of medicine, as the last and ex])iring struggle of the 
human mind to sound its own knell. It deserves a place and a 
sound chastisement too, which Dr. Salzer, with his rich vein 
of irony, could well have administered. 

Having enunuM-atod the various rnetliods of treatraont or systems 
of therapeutics, the author passes iliom under review seriatim. 
The first method, inaugurated, thougli nut exclusively practised, by 
Hip|xx;rates, is surnniarilv dismissed w ith a quotation from llussel 
(lUdory and Heroes of Mt^dicine) , who himself quotes from Syden- 
ham to show that the imitation of nature was n(>t, as is imagined, 
an easy affair, for tlie simple reason that the critical discharges or 
secretions, which mark recoveries and whic^li thereloro the physician 
was enjoined to lorcibly bring about by drugs, were the conse- 
quences and not the causes of Urn recoveries, and cons(jc|ueiitly it 
may not follow, as it generally does not follow, that the forced 
bringing about of these discharges w\]\ bring about the sought 
for recoveries. In solitary cases such ])raeti(xj may succeed, but 
in the generality of cases it cannot as it does not. Consequently 
this blind imitation of nature cannot be regarded as furnishing 
either a sure or a safe guide in the Ircatineut of disease. 

The method of contraries, emphatically the system of Galen, 
is next examined. The great recommendation of this system, 
and that which, more than the legal authority with which it was 
originally enforced in the Roman provincujs, lie]))cd its supremacy 
over all systems for full fifteen hundred years, is the show of 
logic in its fundamental priiicijjle. Tlie great fault was in the 
application of the principle aud not in the principle itself, in the 
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the way in which it was attempted to be satisfied^ in the arbitra- 
ry classification of diseases and in the corresponding arbitrary 
oiassilication of drugs. We do not think, the principle itself 
can be attacdvcd as unsound. The arguincnls that have been 
directed against it by the author of the ICssay before us, as well 
as by others of our school, including the great founder himself, 
hold good only as far as the method of its a]>plication goes, and 
not against tlm abstract enunciation of the law. In fact, we 
believe that the final enunciation of tlic hnv of cur:: will be covlraria 
conirariia^ and not aifjii/la m.miUfmsty cnmiiur. However, for the 
present, we go wirii Dr. Salzer in his condemnation of Ihe 
system of (lalen, which, as lie justly observes, originally con- 
ceived in a pur(‘ s])irit of scientific zeal, and propagated lor the 
benefit of‘ mankind, became a tyrannic institution, ])rejudicial to 
tlio physician and the patient alike.^^ (lalenism reached the 
climax of its absurdity in ])olypliarmacy. Tlie protest against 
the system came, strange to say, first from a layman, the great 
llacou. 'riuj ]U’otest bei'ame more vigorous in the hands of Doyle, 
till finally it was raised into almost a death-blow by Sydenham. 
Sydenham laid the leundation ofiliree scliools of medicine, the 
expectant, the ])hy>iologi(*al, and the specific medicine school. The 
physiologieal school ol’ jnedicino is the natural otfspi’ing of the ex- 
pecfcaiit. For, as Dr. Salzer truly observes, “from trusting' Na- 
ture's self- restoring tendency, to artificially aiding and jn'onioting 
cure, is but ii step.” Sydenham was led to the Ixdirf in sjieeific 
medication, by tlic singular efficacy of Peruvian bark in intermit- 
tent fevers, which la* was the first 1o introduce into Knglish prac- 
tice. AVe have no doubt, if this groat man had lived down to our 
times, he would have taiiglit us that some diseases are cured spon- 
taneously ami recpiire no aid from the physician, sonu? re(|uire only 
gentle ai<l in the shape of regulated nutrition and stimulants, and 
some, a large residue, can only be cured by what should hence be 
called specifics, that is, by medicines wliieli attack the maladies 
directly. And more ; He would have taught us also that there 
are stages in the same disease, in which the treatment should 
consist in absolute non-inferferencre, or in gentle physiological 
help to the system, or in active drugging. 

ilie functions of the physician consists in distinguishing 
between these sev(*ral classes of disease, and the several natural 
stages of each variety and species of disease. And the most 
difficult part of therapeuties is the selection of specific rem<"dies, 
tliat is, remedies wliich address themselves direct to the maladies. 
It is about this, tlie most essential point of therapeutics, that 
the medical profession has hitherto been so sadly divided. Are 
there specifics at all ? If th^re are, are they discoverable? Or 
are we to depend for our knowledge of them upon chance ? These 
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limid, or womotliino* 1)V wliioli the latent faeultv of au organ was 
call(‘(l into aelivitv/" 1)]’. Salzoi^ niter the manner of l)r. Jlussel, 
tlins introduces liis readers to the importance of Ilaller^s dis- 
covery ; — 


The wJiicti nailer's disco vei'v .4it‘cl over the mysterious regions of 
life was ifeiieetorth f nnrhon is no jiiore to be canii)are<l 

to a where the raw ma,i<‘i“i;ds have to be lue ted out to each 

Jabonn*)' se]»ar;itely by tile eln'i f provisor ; and where the Jabonrers (the 
spe; i.'d (ii’g i,us) are so unskilled :os not to be <;aj»able of wesrking for lliem- 
seives, witlioiit eontinual supervision and steady direction. Organic life 
must he eonjt 'ansi berj({;hn*lli to a wiyrk-sJjop where every workman is 
sidhriently tiaiiied bu t.he ]>i-oper rc'cetiou oj* the materials necessary for 
]s"<uli;ir br.anh <;f laliour ; where each is sufiieieiitiy skilled to perform 
his ta.'sk, reqnii lug (nily 1h(‘ stimulus of the thitf of the ( stablishinent to 
evohe hi*^ inln rei a ca]ia cities for the sueccKful achievcn out of the whole 
wwh : -"Oaeli ti.-.,-ue, strnetnn*, organ, nay nn>ve, each cell, the component of 
a tissue, stj-m tiii'e, or orgsin, in virtue of au inheieiit ca])acity, derives 
frojii the blood i\.< it eii’culntes, the nniieriais lequisiUj for the due perfor- 
mance of its fum tiou Uiidev tlie stiimdating iniincincje of its appropriate 
JK’VYe. If Wo still wish to maintain the hyjx^tliosjs of the existence of a 
soul, v\'(‘ niusi. lu-nceforili ]'*o|v upon its spliero of ac'iicm, in so fiir as 
oigatno bio is (.(jncenied, merely that of a constiuitiojiai sovereign who 
reigns Inn dot*s not iMivom ; and not as it was rc'gardect by Stahl, in the 
ecdioclivo ca.pacily oi a promisor, siijier visor, and adiiiinisirator. 

It is IV ])iiy ilic (drci't of iliis ('loc|tioni pnssiigo hits lieeii somewhat 
marred by Die illogicailness of the met nphcjrs used. Function 
woj'k, and life is a coiigeri(*s of co-ordinated liinctions. Hence 
function and life can never lie eonijiared to a worli-A’Z/cyj, simply 
because worlv »'an only he* compared to work, and not to the 
place where, and live tools by wliieh it is perfonned. 

The same j^Ti'at man vvlni laitl the I’oundation of a sound phy- 
siology also ])oliilvd to tlie true method of laying the foundatiou 
of a sound then jija^nties, tliough he did not lay that foundation 
himself. It was 1 laller wlio was the tirst to recognize the importance 
ofju’oving drugs in health, in order that their use in disease 
may bo derived with scientitio aeeuracy. -‘A medicine,'’'^ said 
he, is to 1)0 te.^ted llr^t l>v its efleets u]Km the body in health, 
and that without any disturbing lufluoiiee. Its smell and taste 
ascertained, siiiali ai>’ to be taken, so as to determine its 

cllects upon the pul^c. tlie animal lH?al, the respiration, and the 
excretions. After having aseertained its effects upon the system 
in liealtli, we may jiroceed to make our exi'erimcnts with it upon 
the ])ersons ol' those who are ill.^^ Tliis is a remarkable idea ior 
the age in whi(‘h it was ])ui forth, and need we hardly say the 
experimontatiou here r<'COinnv?iKh*d is the tirst stop towai’ds 
laying the foundation of positive thevajicutics. Haller/^ 

therefore as Dr. Salzer justly ohservos, begins the period of 
modern uiedicinc,’" 
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Bacon^s acumen told him tliat the g*eneral way, in which 
diseases used to bo ti’eated iii his day, on the authority of Galen, 
could not be the correct, scientific way. He saw tliat as there 
adaptabilities of special means to special ends, so there must be 
dru^s which, by virtue of llicir inherent properties, were adapted 
to particular diseases and those diseases alone. He therefore, 
noted as deficient the part of physic which ireats of authentic 
and positive remedies, or, as lie also cxjiresses himself, of 
“particular medicines which, by a specific ]n*operiy, are adapted 
to particular diseases; and ur^’od that “it would be of j[>'reat 
consequence if physicians, eminent for learning* and practical 
skill, would com[)ile a work of a])proved and ex])erieiiccd 
medicines in particular diseases.^** Bacon did not, as, ])ciii^‘ no 
physician, he jirobably could not, i»‘o further than sui^^-est a 
compilation of “approved medieines.^^ He no doubt Ihon^-ht 
that such a comjiilation would lead to such a knowledj^c of the 
approved or specific remedies as to help tlie ])liysieiau in their 
proper selection. Tliouo-h va<^uely helievinj^ in s]>rcilie projiorties 
inherent in them l)y virtue of which they are s])eeifies, lie had 
no idea of the nature of those properties, ho had no idea that 
those properties arc no other than the ])o\vors they possess of 
giving* rise to physiological disturhaiuM^s in the humiin organism. 
Haller^s suggestion was, therefore, a st(‘j) in advance of that of 
Bacon. And one riglit step is pregnant willi tin; most fruitful 
consequence. The next right ste[), tliat of act ually carrying out 
Haller^s proposal, that of actually exjiej'imcnting wit h drugs in 
health, saw the birth of the Now, the ]>ositive, the only, heeause 
the only possible scientific, system of tlKn-apeulies. Dr. Salzer 
has viewed the doctrine oi‘ specifies in all its phases as prc'seiited to 
us by the old school, and most ably shown that the doctrine is, 
and can only be, true as carried out after Haller's suggestion, 
and carried out with such admirable zeal and untiring devotion 
by Samuel Christain Hahnemann. 

Dr. Salzer accepts the definition of specifics as given by the 
Old School, namely, — “ That reint‘dy which would, all other 
circumstances being equal, prove to be the promptest and safest 
ill curing most cases of a given disease, would then he the 
specific for this disease, but jioints out the formidable diflicullies 
in the way of tiie Baconian mode of select in g tlic proper specific 
for a given disease, which ehielly arise from the almost infinite 
variety of the same disease as nosologically defined, and from the 
multiplicity of remedies which present themselves as specifics. 
He shows with great force of reasoning that a rule of selection,, 
other than that of blind empiricism, is absolutely necessary 
in order that wc may succeed witli our specific remedies, and, 
as we shall add, in order that we maj" understand the reason 
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of our failures. Ilo com))letoly demolishes tlie scepticism that 
is rampant in the present day amongst those physicians who 
would not step beyond tlie empiricism of Bacon, a scepticism 
the natural result of tlie repeated failures of that empiricism, 
a scepticism which has linally culminated in the denial of all law 
in tlieraptaitics and in virtually maintaining the strange opinion 
that medicine is after all an art^ where tael, practical experi- 
ence, quick perception, and a certain inexpressible discrimination 
between what will prove, to be suc(?rssful or otherwise, play the 
principal paris.^^ Dr. Salzer satisfactorily shows that^^ not only is 
such an assumption entirely iinjihilosojihical and in strict con- 
tradiction with all we know of Nature’s order, but it would 
moreover di'slroy ihe ralwu of the empirical method al- 

together. FoiV^ he, argues, if statistics — the alpha and omega 
of this method — have any ]n*a(*tioal value at all, they must be 
supposed to (‘X])i'ess a necessary order in the sncC(‘ssion of those 
events to wliich they reler. What guarantee have we, that a 
future event will, in all likelihood, repeat itself as often as 
statistics show it to have happened j)reviously, exeej)t this — that 
whatever oc(uirs in Nature, occurs in consequence of some 
necessary causation, and will, tluM-eforo, all eircurnstanccs being 
the same, occur again in the same order of succession. Thus, 
althoug'li statistics do not reveal to us l/ie law, they <io reveal to 
us the existence of a law, hy which they are made possible.'' 
It may bo, as it indeed is with the majority of those who dabble 
in medicine, including the whole class of quadvs and charlatans, 
and not excepting tliosc ])hysicians wlio, with all their boasted 
learning and orthodoxy, reluse to look into tacts except through 
the p(UTerted medium of their own con(*ei1, it may be, as l)r. 
iSalzer puts it that, a man may perl’orm a cure without being 
aware of the existence of a law of euro ; be may even, wdiilc he 
does so, protest against the possibility ol* the existence oi such 
a law; there would nevertheless be no scope for all his skill and 
talent, were there really no such law.'" 

After having covnbated the absolutely sceptical pliase of the 
Old School, J)r. Salzer proceeds to grapple with another, in our 
opinion, the most i-ational ])hase, of tliat school, a phase in 
which cures a:e referred not to blind chance but laws, and the 
affirmation made that there are more than one law, or as Dr, 
Salzer concisely ])uts it — “In every pathological case there are 
several lairs wliich concur in the promotion of recovery ; and 
since there are several laws, there can be no one law which 
binds the phj'^sician down to the employment of a single definite 
remedy to the exclusion of all others.'' We are sorry to see, 
there is not that (‘Icnriicss in ihe reasoning by wliich the author 
combats this phase of orthodoxy as there is in the reasoning: 
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by which he lias combiited the other phnso, and this for the 
simple reason that in his zeal he aomotiines J(>r^ 4 'ots the (litlereiiee 
between the two phases. Ti:e modianieian^ Hay (old school 
physicians) may saV;, who has either inaiinal work, or steam, 
or water-power, or electricit}'’ in order to set a wheel in 

motion, is hy the v<My fact ol‘ haviii<p lour dillerciit powert4 
at his disposal, free to elioosc aecordon^j;’ io circuinstiiiie(‘s, U hvetMi 
the one or tlie other; st> likowisci is the jdiysicjan iVeo to de- 
termine, according' to ciren instances, his nu^thod and means 
of treatment in eacli indivi<!iial ease.'’ ^bis is the version whicli 
Dr. Salzer himself gives in his own wr>rds of the o[>inion of a 
certain phase 6i ortlKnloxy. Let ns see liow he refutes it. He ['oints 
to the fact that in most ailmcn.ts, a remedy is enralivc in 
certain case, wliile it fails in others nf tlio .same paliiologieal 
character to which adiderent remedy is found to apply.’’ ileiice 
the choice of the phvsieiiiu is then by no means a inattcii* of 
simple convenience, but depends upon fa(*ts.” lie would llus’C- 
fore compare the p!i\’siciau, to a ?neehani(uan who tlnds that an 
electrical apparatus will sornetinu^s put Ids wheel in motion, 
while at otlier limes it will fail to do so, and must iu consecpicnce 
be replaced by some otlier motive power, db oxi>lain those 
facts by saying that there is no law (♦!' eurc, would be just as 
irrational as it would bo in Hkj liu'clianieian il he wo're to 
maintain that there is no law eltlier of elect I'ieity or of dyna- 
mical power.” Now this argument holds good against those 
wdio altogether deny the existence of any law of lherapouth‘s, 
but certainly not against those xvho maintain these are several. 
In the nietapliors used, the setting in motion of the wheel is 
compared to the restoration of healtli or cure, and it is admitted, 
as it cannot bnt, be admitted, both ly Dr. h?a!/(‘r and a certain 
class of orthodox, pliysieians, llmt llie forna-r may be brought 
about by (*ither electricity, \vat(ir-])ower, &<*., according to 
circumstances. Tiiis is certainly not denying the laws of 
eh^.trieity, &c. 

Having no more space, at onr command, we arc obliged to break 
off here so abruptly. We need hardly sty, wc j^hall return to 
the subject in our next. 

THE QUINTUPLE NUMBER. 

We have to ask the indulgence of our readers for the non- 
appearance as yet of th.e quintuple number (I'Vb. to June) long 
dtte. Uninterrupted professional calls combined with occasional 
ill-health, have prevented us from pushing it through the press. 
We hope, however, it will make its a])pcarauce at no distant 
date. 
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ON TUB KELATION OF THEIiAl’EUTIOS TO MODERN 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Du. Hjsniiy 11. Maddkn. 

Belli the Prerfidoiitiiil A<lJre.sri delivered al the (Joh^tcss of British 
^^Meiuheivs of the Medical Profession imictisiug llonneojiatliy, held at 
Oxford on Sejil. 27th, 1871. 

To sum up what we have so rapidly ski‘tehed coiieeruiiig the nervous 
system : We find that the Jinking together of the br>ily into one is ellccted 
hy the nervous system in BU(jh manner, that what wouhl otherwise be 
dtisiTltovy and chaotic assumes regularity and design. We find a, series of 
ceuti-es placed one above the other, each having higher ami more inijiortant 
duties to perforin than the one before ; and each consisting of molecules of 
a lii‘dier order of metabolic comiiloxity, ami, hence, jiussessiiig a larger 
amoimt of stored up force. AVe fmd each centre doing all the work it has 
ioarnt to do without referring to the higher iiowers ; but ever seeking help 
when in dihieulty ; and, as a conse(j[uence, we find that fatigue is only felt 
when something new or unaccustomed has to he efieeted, or when, from 
disease, the baljuice between <lemand and supply Las been lost. 

WliiJe, however, the actioui? of all the various organs of the body arc 
directed by the nervous system, and their nutrition regulated by the 
amount of pabulum whi(ih tlicy receive ; still the aeti(»ii performed in each 
case is absolutely deiieiuleid njion the jirojierties (»f the culls constituting the 
or^* 7 iiis themselves. Lot these properties be altered in any way, and tho 
action will diifev, thougli the nervous stimulus remains the same. Wo 
must now, therefore, enquire a little into the nature of stiimiJus ; and, as 
this is by far the most impen-tant point of all in relation to Tlierapeuties, I 
must bc'oxcused for entering into it somewhat minutely. 

Beealling what I have already said wdth regard to germinal matter in 
the metabolic oi* living state, wc must realiTse to ourselves molecules having 
a highiy-coniplex iiiteniial amingemeui ; and, as a eonsecjiience, capable of 
undergoing an almost infinite number of moditi cations. Such a molecule 
left to itself would b<) iiicajiable of remniiiiiig unchanged. The various and 
antagonizing movements going oii .among its elementary atoms would in- 
evitably shake it to pieces ; and out of the ruin would be produced numer- 
ous frail arrangements of a simpler order. Jii other words it would pas.s 
dd\.nwai’ds through the tiolloid ajid chemicid gi’adations uutil it rested in 
the more stable forms of simple, inorganic, chemical compounds. The only 
possible way in which t!ie mefcibolic state can continue to exist is by the 
Tieinietual addition of fresh matter so constituted as to be capable of taking 
part in the intricate movements going on ; and which are unceasing so 
lou‘^ as life contiiraes. In one sense, therefore, this pabulum may be called 
a sSmulus in so far that it renders active the property, ]'K).ssesscd all 
germinal matter, of reproducing itself. 

Under ordinary cii'ciiuist'inces, as long as germinal matter receives a 
supply of suitable pabulum, the presence of the latter determines a definite 
activity of the former ; and a uniform series of changes goes on, consisting, 
as we have already seen, of the increase of the germinal matter, and the 
production of fomicd material. Lxjici’iciicci, hov7ever, teaches us that any 
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change in the circuinstauces in whidi the germinal matter is placed, as also 
the presence of any nnusual matter, may greatly modify or eutiiely change 
the character of the result ; a cliaiige which usually shows itself in the charac- 
ter of the formed material. For exani]>le, under conditions of health the 
germinal matter of the ei)ithelial layer of the mucous membrane i)roduces 
only epithelial cells ; and the surface of tlic nicmhrane exhales water in 
sufficient quantity to be always moist ; a very slight change, however, in its 
circumstances will cause this geiminal matter to appropi iate pabulum too 
rapidly, to form the cell-walls hastily ; aiid, as a consequence, a number of 
unmoulded cells are set free and flo;ite<l oft* in the water with which tliey 
are surrounded, thus constituting a mucous flux. Lei tluj change of cir- 
cumstances he somewhat greater, and the rapidly-formed colls will mani- 
fest a new f>roperty, viz., thalnf forming oil globules as well as cell- walls ; 
and then we have pus in ])lace of mucus. As a consequence of still 
further cliangos, the pUs formed may be no longer the bland, creamy 
nuitter which covers a healthy sore, but a thin, acrid ichor which modifies 
the life of every portion of germinal matter with w hich it comes in contact. 
A still fuilher change may render Ihe germinal matter iiicaiiable of form- 
ing solid coll-w’alls ; and, as a eonseciueuce, the mucous membrane becomes 
denuded of its proirer covciriug, nuiss after mass of germinal matter is 
washed away ; and we have an ulcerated surface. Now in all tliose 
instances ihe germiual luatto has been stiniulaied in some unwonted 
manner, and has responded to the stimulus by doing unwonted v/ork. It 
follows, therefore, that everything which can cliange the aidicns of gerini- 
n.‘il matter or pabulum, is a stimulus ; and seeing that in all the above 
instajices the germinal matter and jiabidum did all the woi k, no new 
ruattiT having been added, the stimulus must have acted by cluiiiging the 
inter-molecular inotiiui ef the mass, or, in other words, it set the change 
going, but took^io further part in the result produced. All this nocoKls 
with w'hat we have here already seiMi e«»ncennng stimuli, viz., that thev 
produce an amount of cliange far greater Ilian their ])hysica] force will 
explain ; ajul also that the amount and duration of the change has no 
necessary connection with the quantity or permanent lU'csence of the 
stinmlus. For instance 1 tak(‘ a needle, and using each time jjrecisely the 
same amount of force, 1 scratch gently the following substances, ii piece of 
glass, a ]>iece of load, a piw'-e of wax, a cal>e of fulminate of meremy, a 
crystal of yellow biuiodide of mercury, a healtliy man’s arm, and a diseased 
}>ersoii’s arm. I'he pli}'sical force employed in each case is ]>reciseJy the 
same, the substance emjiloycd is in every instaiicii uleuticaJ, but the 
result difters as widely as possible. On the glass no visible effect is pro- 
duced ; on the lead a, small f)ortion of \hc sui face is .sera]>ed oft' ; and on 
the wax a dej)n?ssiou is made, and the disjdaeod material is accuinuhited 
like a ridge lUi eitlier side. In theses three cases that needle lias acte<l 
purely meehanicfilly ; and the amount of work done is exartly commensur- 
atfi with the form and lua<lness of the needUs, and the- amount of force 
exerted in fu-essing the luiedle against the suTistance operated upon. In 
all tlie t>lhei’ cases, however, the scvalchiug acted not as a meclianical force, 
but as a stimulus ; and the result w^as not commensurate with the force 
applied ; but w^as in each instance dependent upon certain peculiar j<ro- 
perties of the substance acted upon. For example, in the cake of fulminate 
of mercuiy the stored-up force connected with the possible ve-anangeinent 
of its elements is so great that ihe mass is eminently unstalde ; and the 
little semteh disturbed the ecpiilibriuni so completely that an entirely new 
amuigement of its elements instantaneously took place, the molecules 
rushing with destructive violence into their new position. In the yellow 
crystal of biniodide of mercuiy a cliange of molecular aiTangcment com- 
menced at the point iicted upon, and spread fi-om thence through the whole 
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mass. Now it is evident that the result in these cases cannot be measured 
by the force employed. No addition to the force would have apparently 
altered the violence of the explosion of tlie fulminate ; neither was a con- 
tinuance (»f the scratchiiJi^ necessary to comidcte the chiinge in the biniodide. 
Tile scratch was the sbiniiilns, but the result was eutiioly dependent upon the 
properties of the substance scratched. Preiiisely in tlie Siime way, ^md for 
the same reason, the scratch on Llie two anus produced entirely diffeivnt 
results. Ill the liealthy lu'ni a line of roughened epidermis, and a Rlight’*^ 
capillHry injectiou of the skin, Avere the oid,y visible results, and in a sliort 
time these disappeared ; whereas in tlie diseased arm a scries of <*luiuges 
Avere iiiitiate<l vs hich, passing through tlie stages of irritation, iriflainmation, 
sup] lu rati ve and jiyiemic fever,' termiiiatod only in tlie death of the patient. 
Til this instance, also, nothing was added to the body, nothing remained 
inaction ; but the projicdies of the ]>riit3 a(;ted upon being entirely ditlereut, 
the result was ecjualJy diverse. Here, als(>, the dose liiid little or nothing 
t<> do AA'ith the result : a single scratch in a sntVicicntly diseased pei-son 
being just as capable of pr<*d«cing fatal disease as a dozen. 

JJ'he next point for us to attend to is, that AvJiile the clianges AA'hich take 
place in germinal matter are <lirectly dependent n]K)U its internal molecular 
avraJigement, ne\‘ei,-theless tlio agent ellecting these changes is iiiA’ariably a 
mode of motion, or, in otlier Avords, iihysicid force ; aiul there is absolutely 
110 proof AvliateA'cr of the existence of such a. thing as rUal ftmc neither is 
there the slightest need for the conception of such a foi*ce. Living matter 
dihers from dead material in proper ths ; and these aloue are siiilicient to 
explain all the jihemniienn ; lienee avo must be careful to sjieak and think 
of oltal propcrt4e.% and to alijure altogether the false and mislca-ding term 
of riktl force. 

An illustration taken from physics will aid us much in understanding 
the complex actions and re-actions of the living organism, will teach us 
much resj'ccting tJio nntine of disease, and will also point the Avay to its- 
correct scieutilic treatinent. Let us picture to ourselves a large estaldish- 
ment Avher(*iu are made various manufactures in iron, steel, brass, Avood, 
&c., all of which are received in their criule states. We sliould thus have 
in one buihiing a number of ditlcrent machines, eiicli couslrueted so as to 
<1() its own appoinbvl work ; and <iach reipiiiing to bij sipplic'il Aviih the 
material upon whicii it is to eitei t its fonnatiAX' power. In tJie cast' before 
us the machines themselves are coustructetl of the same materials as the 
Kubstanotis Avhich they elaborate ; and it is easy to eonceivo thai nnmerouff 
maclunos, serving very dilFerent )>uvposes, might be composed of the same 
relative pro])urti<-»ns of iion, steel, brass and wood ; and, moreover, it is 
equally conceivable that the manufactured iiroducta might also contain the 
same relative proportions. In siicli a case chemistry Avould tell us tliat the 
manufactory can only tniai out in a completed state tlie wime quantity of 
iron, steel, brass and wood Avhich it rewiives as mateiial to Avork up. It 
6ould also analyse the ina<!hiiies ; and finding them to cixnsist of the sjiine 
ingredients in the same jiroportious, it could exjtlaiii the chemistry of the 
entire, process ; but it would have told us absolutely nothing of the manu- 
fjicture itself ; and, moreover, the machinery might get out of order to an 
extent rendering it quite incapable of making any useful article, and yet 
the chemist might find notliing wrong. Jjot the physicist next examine 
our manufactures, and, tracing every process from beginning to end, he 
will find no iirocess Avhich ho cannot ex})lain ; every result tlie dii’ect 
cutisequence of the force employed, and the effect in eveiy instance precise- , 
ly corresponds in amount to tlie quantity of force expended ; but here, 
also, so long as he contents himself with measuring the temperature ami 
calculating" its mechanical equivalent ; so long as he busies himself with 
elasticity, weight, exixmsioii, contraction, &c., he will tliroAV no naeful light 
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upon tlie intricate working of any one of the iiiachinea, nor will lie show 
how any errors are to be corrected. Before this can be done each piece of 
ajiparatus must be studied anatomicall}', as in this way alone can its mode 
of motion be ascertained. The amount of mechanical for'ie exerted in 
moving its several parts teaches but little, we must know all the possible 
motions of each individual jiart, and their mutual influence ; find we must 
be accurately acf^uaiuted with their order <.>f secpience, ere we can judge of 
the effect of the whole. This, even, is not enough, as most maimfactunjs 
require their several pails to be prejwired befoie they are fitted together, 
so as to ensure perfect articles ; and since th.cse preliminary operations, 
though essential for the pcifection of the maiiufact\ire, arc by no liieans 
necessfiry for its mere putting together, they may be slurreil over, or 
oftiitted, witliout the defect bepoming :\i once af^KMieiit. I^astly, in such a 
nifinufactory there must be a large stjiff of workmen, each attending to his 
own w'ork, and . <^ach obeying carders reciuv^fid from those placed over him. 
Wo have now an analogy to tlie living body sutiiciently accurate to clear 
up many points of dillicidty. The workmen of courst* represent the 
nervous sj stoin, the macliines are the germinal matter, the jiroducts are 
the formed material ; aud the malerial brought into the manufactory is 
the pabulum. Glancing at our simile we at once perceive what will 
constitute perfect health, viz. : - 

1. Every man fully attending to his own business, and giving find 
obeying orders. (Healthy nerves). 

2. Every machine in peifect order, and made of th(‘ best materials. 
(Hoidtliy organs). 

3. A suliicieiit supply of the crude firticlos on which it works, (Healthy 
food). 

4. The thorough preparation of tliis crude material before using it, to 
make the more important manufactured iuticles. (Healthy ;issinnlatioii.) 

We can likewise, witli equal bicility, j)erceive what will constitute 
disease : — 

1. Any man neglecting his duty, (disordered nervous .system.) 

2. Any derangement ui any one of the imwthines. (Disease of tissues.) 

3. An insuflicient su]>ply of crude material. (Defective food.) 

4. lmperf(H;t jn'ejiaratioii o£ crud(*. material. (Mal-assimihition.) 

I need hardly remind you that this siinil^j must not be pushed too far, 
since it is in many respects very imperfwt, more esjjccially as regards tlie 
in tev-dei)en deuce of the A^aiious ]>ai’ts : for exam})le, the norx ous system 
performs its work by means of the force set free during the degeneration 
of its ganglionic cells j and hence is as much a machine as any other part 
ot^ the organism, and, conseciueiitly, equally dependent w'ith the i‘est on a 
proper supply of assimilited pabulum. Moreover, the source of motion in 
our nuinufactory is totally different from that in the living body ; and 
could only be analogously rej a ccented by sujiposing each machine to be 
moved by the foi^ce exiTicalcd during the chemiciil de(3om position of certain 
parts of the tlltichiuery ; added to wliich the living body luis two peculiar- 
ities which are inconceivable by any mwhanical arrangement, viz., Ist, 
That it cannot cease from work without tumbling to pieces, and, iindly. 
That it never makes its products directly from the material received, but 
forms them from its own substjince, anil repairs the damage thus induced 
witli the materials supplied to it. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, however, it wdll serve our purpose 
in rendering intelli^bJe many important points. IjoI us follow some of 
the crude material, say iron, from its recejjtiou into our establishment to 
its exit as fornied material. The iron is received as a mass of cast-iron 
direct from the funiiice where it wjis siiielte<l ; and in this state is only 
fitted for the casting. If needed to makf; any piece of machinery where 
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tougliiiess is required, it must be forced and rendered malleabJe ; if wanted 
for otlier purposes it must be converted into steel ; or a^ifain it must be 
hardened, in other words, according to the purpose for which it is ultimate- 
ly re([uire(l, it hiis to uudej-go various jmicesses by which its molecular 
structure is modified ; and imless these nM»difications arc pro[)erly effected, 
the resulting manufacture will be iTiqieifcct. Jf, for iuslance, a })iece of 
brittle cast-iron is jmt where tough wrought-iroii should have been used, 
the article will break when exposed to a strain wliieh, if ju’ojierly made, it 
would have been fitted to endure ; or if tough, soft iron is used where an 
elastic, springy steel should have been placed, the article w ill be found 
wanting in one of the most essential characteristics. Precisely analogous 
changes go on in the living body ; the crude pabulum received from the 
primm vlfd must undergo many changes and niodifications of molecular 
structure ere it is fitted to suj)]»ly the w^mts of the higher tissues ; and if 
any mass of gorniiual matter is obliged to assimihite pabiiluin lower in 
the metabolic scale than is best for it, the residt w’ill be a clnmge in its 
own molecular constitution ; and, as a coiisetjucnce, an alteration in its 
functions, in other wamls, disease. Wliotlier or not such a dise;iae will bo 
evident to others will depend upon the extent and gravity of the change. 
A slight deviation will give rise to no deteckiblo symptom ; and in such a 
ease will exist a.s a ino-disposiiig cause. Such a state is called dorm tint 
disease, which repr(;sen.ts an am(»unt of change in the molecular condition 
of a part tliat is not iiieouipatible with the continued peiformauce of the 
concrete fuiustion <»f the organ, but which will, nevertheless, endow the 
part with a })ropei*ty not ]»ossessed by the healthy germinal matter, viz., 
inability t-o lesist son](‘ stirrniJus w'hich, if api>Jicd to tlie healthy iwirt, would 
liave had no injurious effecjf. Jake one piece of machinery with the cast- 
iron where wrought-irou should have been, it will do its work as if all were 
right, until a strain comes in a certain direction, when the? cast-iron will 
snap, and the integrity of the machine? be destrtyeAl. In this case the 
iuipro])er molecular construction of tlie iron is the i)n ‘-disposing cause, ami 
remains doT'maiit in the absence of the strain. The strain itself is the 
stimulus (exciting cause) of the disasttjr which results from its application. 
AVhetlicr such a dcterioratioii will be transient or permanent must depend 
upon two causes. 1st. And chiefly, according to the coutinuamte or 
otlierwise of tlie mal-assimilatimi, because so long as such a part is suj>plied 
with ill-formed ]nibulum it cannot regain its healtli. 2nd. According 
t<.» the strength of the teiuleucy in the part to re-produce its like, or to 
re.vert to its former condition ; when the latter is strong, if really good 
pabulum is supplied, the new' and diseased projjerty will soon be lost, if the 
former, a result, most proljabJy, of the duration of tlie deterioration, then, 
even with the most hciiltliy food, a considerable time may elaj)se ere tlie 
part revei’ts to its norm. 

These geueial principles may be applied to the explanation of t?very form 

motion in the germinal matter in resjionse some unusual stimulus. 

Diseases thus cousid(?red are just as natural icsults of the altered circum- 
stances, as health is the natural result of the original circumstances in 
whicli the system was placed ; or, in other words, pathology is the jihy- 
siology of parts in unusual circimiHianees. 

The same considerations prove that there cannot exist any true resistance 
to disefise, or any j’eal ru mtdicairix vaUirve ; all the changes which follow 
the application of stimuli being the direct and necessary results of the pre- 
existing molecuJar constitution of the part. Germinal matter must be said 
to act blindly ; and Jio bo just as reiidy to perfect a self-destructive act as to 
bring about a change which may tend to throw off the disease. In fact it 
cannot be imagined as exorcising any choice in the matter. It is as much a 
machine as tuiy dead i)iece of mechanism. 
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The well-known 1en<lency of a large number of diseases towards recovery 
is trjiceable to the mharited propertm the gerrainal ^matter ; and just as 
in certain families wo meet with iuhented tendencies to certain diseases, 
and at once trace them to potniliarities of molecular consiitution of tlie 
parts conceriicd, ao in the majority of L‘as(5s the teTwleiicy of germinal 
matter to resort to its original mode of motion, afttn* it has been tuined 
out of its normal course, is sutliciently strong that most acute distui’bances 
speedily and spontaneously come to an end. 

Diseases are grouped together according to resemblances in tlicir origin, 
their locality or their course ; but for tlie purpose of determining wdiab 
kind of treatment will be best adapted for their euro, we must escertain 
Tvhat the stimulus is which hifs roused into activity the abnormal j>roi>er- 
ties of the germinal matter implicated in tlie morbid ))rocess. 

I think w'e arc now prcjrircd to answer the question as to how diseases 
ought to be treated, and also tf> test the pro[)ricty of many of the means 
of cure most freiiuently resulted to. 

As duiing all the manifestations of life the three essential eonstitueuls 
are germimil matter, pabulum and stimulus, we must attend t(udl these 
in our oiideavcmrs to remove disease, 'flie study of the cliaiiges of 
germinal matter constitutes ])athology ; tlnj si u<ly of pabulum, dietetics ; 
and the study of the action of sUmiili inchidca tlie whole held of drug- 
treatment. We will, however, begin with the last point, as most govmiuie 
to our subject. 

Every true dnig acts as and Ihe symjitomB it 2 >roduec 8 are the 

evidence of this action. Now according to our explanation of the adion 
of stimuli, it must follow that <lrugs will act very diflercnily, {u;cor<niig 
to the pre-existing condition of the matter to whieh they art* applied. For 
example : — 

1, Before a drug can act chemically, it must liavc j*cduced the substance 
ujion which it acts to the chemical dego’ee of molecular constitution, or, in 
other words, drugs cannot act chemically on living germinal matter ; they 
inuot kill it fii’si, and having thus split it up into chemical compoumls, they 
will combine with thesi* according to their wont. This is a very impori,ant 
fact, as showing that unloi$s we desire to destroy a jiart liy chemical agents, 
as with caustics, we i)uu4 not attcmjit to jirescrihe them as acids or alkalies 
or indeed in virtue of any of their chemical iiropodies, unle.ss we can limit 
their spliere of action to dead matter. We may justiliably employ clu*mi- 
cals to modify the condition of unabsorbed food, or to secretions after their 
formation ; but to expect si. chemicsil sictiou within the metabolic sjihere, 
is to look for sin inijicssibility and to resip a failure. The sphere, there- 
fore, of chemical tresitmcnt is outside the living msitter. Tis no doubt true 
that nlsiuy invaluable drugs are also i>owerful chemicsil sigeuts ; neverfclie- 
less it is capable of demonstration that they influence germinal matier, 
not in virtue of their chemical afliuity, but in virtue of their powet to 
stimulate into activity some pre-existing pn)y)erty of the genninal matter 
itself, lb is on this account that chemical substitutes can never be used 
in time scientific drug- treatment. If for example, an antacid were required 
the practitioner might use any of the alkalies or alkaline earths and if to 
neutralise the acids of (tyspej)tic fermentation were the only purpose for 
which it was required, the siihstitution of one base for another would he 
uniiniiortant ; but since every alkali and alkaline earth has its own peculiar 
power to stimulate germinal matter, the use of each one is ajit to be follow- 
led by its own specific eflects, over and alxive the cliemicfil action upon the 
acids of the decomposing food. Jn the stomach they all act as alkalies, and 
neuttalise the acid with which they come into contact ; but be.ymid the 
stomach in uddita of the body, potash acts as potash, soda as soda ; and 
nofchjng fihoit of an accurate forcknowledgt} of these sjiecific eflects, and a 
judicious, avoidance of over doses or yirotracled usage, can prevent a 
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physician from doing infinite damage by an attempt to rectify a chemical 
fault by a chemical corrective. 

2. A drug cannot act as a specific stininlus nnlesfl the germinal matter 
possesses tlie property of i es))ondiiig t(» its pocnliar mode of im]>ression ; 
and as the geriniiiaJ matlcj* of ditrci'cnt organs differs essentially in its pro- 
perties, it follows that ovcr^^ dillevent substance will modify the changes of 
germinal matter in ditfercut jiarts or in different ways. We may expect,- 
therefore, to find that every substance c?ipn.l)lo of modifying metabolic 
elianges will have what looks like an elective affinity for ceiiaiu orgiins ; or 
in other words, a drug, tliougli brouglit inf.o contact with germinal matter 
in all ]«irt.s of the bodjk', will initiate new modes of motion in certain })art« 
only. 

3. A drug which is capable of acting on a given part of tlie body in a 
certain way, as long as the molecular mf'vcmcnls (d that j>art are normal, 
may act in a totally dilfcrent way ujion the same jiart, if anew set of move- 
iiielifis are going on. Jn oilier words, the action of a di-iig ujion a healthy 
and a diseased organ may differ to any extent. 

^4. Tn like manner, a di ng may be perfectly iiicajiable of acting on a 
cerCaiu organ viliiJc it remains heaithy, and yet be ca])al)Ie of modifying to 
a groat (jxtciit aii}'^ morbid changes which it may be undergoing. 

All these variations are the natural conclusions deducible from the prin- 
ciples wo huAc iai<l down, and cxj)eriencc has alnmdantly proved every one 
of them. 

Such being a gemu'al outline of drug-action, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that no drug can 1*e use<l judiciously as a means of cure, until we 
liavo become acquainted with its poweiis of influencing tlie liofdihy func- 
tions. Uiiloss wo know accurately what jiarts of the living germinal matter 
it will iiitlueiicc, and also what changes it wall inaugurate, we cannot pre- 
scribe it wiili precision. A proving of a drug on the healthy body, how'- 
evtii*, will be iiisiitricieiit, since >vc have seen that it may ami probably will 
act vtjry differently on the same part wlien diseased ; and lieiioe we must 
ascertain this point also. It is at this point that Hahnemann meets ua 
with his invaluable disco\ cry, viz.,* that a drug invariably pi’oduces in tho 
diseased organism a .serfcjs of changes precisely opposite to those which it 
ju'oduces in health, and tJiat couscqueiitly it removes fnmi a dist^ased jiart 
the entire scries of syniptonis which it would excitij in tlie same part when 
healthy ; and liciice his Jaw for the selection of a drug is 
ciircntiii\^ We shall return to this, but in the meanwhile must procee<l 
with our enquiry as to how the treatment of disease should l>e regulated 
by the light of the nmst a<Jvanced physiology. 

" Hearing in mind that geriniuaJ matter alone is truly living, and tlnit 
eveiy substance ftaind in the body is produced by tliis same ju'otoplasm, 
w^e-juust not expect to su])[ily defects in fonnod material by siijiiffying it 
di:^ot— everything that enters the stomach is changed into the metabolic 
stale before it can Income ])avt of any formed material, whether structural 
or not.* livery oil-globe found in the cells of fat or elscwhciv- has been pro 
duced by germinal matter, and in no instance consists of oil w’hich has 
been simply absorbed and re-deposited. So also with albumen, fibrin, 
gelatin, et hoc yenm omne ; not one of these cjui be made to eoiter directly 
nito any of the structures of Himilar composition ; each must first lose its 
identity, and, emancipated frmn all its dead cliomieal property, must cater 
the metabolic state, and thence be reproduced by deposition as formed 
material. T^ie practical lesson be lejimed from this is, that chemical 
analysis of focul, tis far as proximate principles are concei*netl, will he of no 
assistanwj whatever in regulating the diet. The rehti-. e amount of albu- 
men, filu in, gtdatin, oil, &c., tells us nothing, as all thes^ cease to exist 
before true nutrition becomes possible. Ultimate analysis is useful, as we 
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kuow that the body must receive froiu without all the carbon, oxy^^on, 
hydrogeu, nitrogen, calcium, forruin, phosplmnis, &c., which are found in 
its formed materials ; but, beyond the important fact that tlic compounds 
of these must be in the colloid condition, the siij)eriorily one form over 
another as food is regulated by other ]»ropoitu)ns than those dcduciblo from 
chemical analysis. Their pliysicfil fonns, as influciiciug the facility of their 
disintegration ; the effect they produce on the gastro-intestiiial mucous 
membrane ; the more or less readiness with which they are absorbed, &,c., 
are all of vastly greater im])Oi‘tance than any tiling we can discover by che- 
mical re-agents. Hence a chemical diet- tabic, treating of jiroximate jjrin- 
ciples, is among tlie most misleadhig of all the so-c;illed helps to the treat- 
ment of disease or the maintenance of hejilth. 

]f all diseitses consist in changes in modes of motion of germinal matter, 
the converse must likewise hold true, and all changes in tlie modes of mo- 
tion of germinal matter must be looked upon as disoiise. Home true at re 
VLUSt in evert/ ctese comsut ivhoUt/ and solely in a restoration of the original 
mode of motion to those portions of germinal matter tvhivh ore diseased ; and 
any benefit which may be dejav^ed in a euro of disease by producing chang- 
es in any other part of the liody, must bo considered as indirect, and the 
process regarded as spoliotire.* One would imagine that such a stai tajunit 
as this would be liar<lly iieeessiiry, as it must be self-evichnit to all i\ho 
think calin'y over the subject ; and yet it is all but ignored in ikraetice, and 
the only system which holds it up fis a standard of coin])aris()n and adhere.s 
to it by the sick-bed is denounced as unscientific and absurd. To restore 
changed action, by directly infiuonciiig the diseased paii, is the very es- 
sence of si)ccific tr<?atinent, and Dr. J)rysdale has admirably defined a 
true specific to be *‘a remedy which cures by the absorption of its whole 
physiological into its thc‘ra])eutic action or, i>rira]>hrasiug this to suit tlie 
])oint from which we are at pi'esent viewing the (piestiou, sp(»cific is a re- 
medy whose thera])euiic effect is to restore the normal mtjdc of motion to 
the disordered germinal matter, and who.se jdiysio logical eilect would have 
been < o have [irodiiced preci.sely the same disordered action, had it Jiot jd- 
ready existed. I’lie one elFeot exactly balanciis the other, and the pi’tictical 
result is that there will be no e valence of medicinal actinji .at all ; the 
ces8ati()u of disease and the restoration of health are the only consequences 
of the administration of tlic drug. This is the bean ideal of treatment. 
There is no spoliaiioii—iio waste of force ; the existing error is corrected, 
and all goes on as if disease liad never been. 

Let us now' enquire how far the doiiiiuaTit school of medicine follow^s this 
course. At the very foundation of almost all their treatment lies the error, 
tlmt they give remedies to do smmthiug in jdace of to they use 

medicines to produce their direct action, or in other woi’ds, to produce a 
morbid ch/mge. Now this must be wasteful and spoliative, and can only be 
, defended on the gn)und of expediency ; it is literally at best doing evil that 
good may cohie, and unless it can be distinctly proved that there is no otlicr 
known way, it cannot be recominemled. No wonder that many thoughtful 
practitioners have come to the conclusion that it is better to leave diseases 
alone and to trust to the well-ascerUdxied ‘‘ tendency to revert to the original 
type*' to correct the terrant action of the disordered part ; and so it would 
be, if spoliative ti’eatment wore the only possible idternative. We however 

* I do not by any means wish it to be understood that the spoliative treat- 
ment should never be adopted. I know well that in many chronic diseases the 
system is loaded with material of a low degree of vitality, of which it should be 
relieved as an important step tow'sirds cure. But even here a diet so arranged 
as to compel the system to work off its bad material is infinitely to be preferred 
to a«y attempt to effect the same result by disturbing doses of drugs. 
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tJenv the for iJjis. We know tluit clrupfs properly cliosen will 

tu)rrect <l(‘j’.*iiig'eni('nU and williout ju'odiiciiig new owes ; and this, 

we reiterat<\ is tludr ])roper fniiotion. 

TiiUe, nil e\;uiij»l(*. Vuha jintk lias l>eeu }>rovod to act oil the bowels, and 
to jirudinie colie aiui diarrh'cn. 'I’lie dominant school use it, accordingly, 
Avhcvo tln\y wisli to einjjt}'^ the bowels, and give it in a dose capable of 
producing its ]>liywiological or pathogemUic etfect ; but not wishing to induce 
colic as well MS purgatioi), they a.dd hgoacgamns^ wdiich experience has 
taught Unou ci unite vacls lhal. jiart of its effects ; and having got rid of the 
colic, they :ire well satisihul with the vesidi. 

We, on 111 e contrary, give volorgath Avh ere colic and diarrhcea already 
exist, and, without tJie aid of hmhaiie or any other adjuvant, the colic and 
diarriicea both cease, and the patient is itislorod to Jioaltli. The allopath, 
however has gi\ eu the remedy liecaiise lie waintod to produce an over- 
action of the liowels, and accordingly folonjufk used in our way would not 
suit his ]Mn‘pose. ; unless, indeed, it was a. e^ise <►£ consti])a.tiou associated 
wutli c<ili(;, ill w’Jiich iiistaiice rolnvgiitk wdll frequently ciu*o the one, and in 
so doing -overcome the otliei, which is often a mere consequence, and does 
not own a. sejmiate oi igin. If, however, no cidic exists, he must ascertain 
the exact cmidition of the intestines upon which the constipation depends, 
and a-cting upon tliis knowledge, select th(‘ ]>roper specitic to correct the er- 
ror. 'To giv<i an aperient, under any eircnnnta.neesjds contrary to the prin- 
ciples we are now^ dchuiding, because it is }>rodueiiig a diseased condition. 
To r(!st.ori‘ th(' natural action of T.he liowe-ls is (piile legitimate, but to pro- 
duce a.n over-action must be sjx^Iiative, amklumce to be avoided wJicnever 
it is possible. To rewj't to our meclianicnl illustration, wliat xvorkina,n in 
his senses would tiy to coneet the wrong action of one ma(*hine by making 
auothor inacdiine act wrongly, even though tlie secoiul disturbance should 
in Some me.isiire counterbaJamte the first I CJnless it were tJie only means of 
jircventiiig the dest)“uction of more or less of tlie machinery, such a sto]» 
would be iinwa-rraiilaJile, a.ml eeitaiidy could not be defemled so long as a 
direct eorreetiou of the original disturbance were possible. What has been 
said a.gaiustai)ei ientsiuay with c*qiial justice be saiil against ail other develop- 
ments of the physiological ai tion of drugs ; and thus we arrive at an im- 
])ovt,aut [loint veg.irding the dose of a dnig, wliich, acconliiig to these views, 
should alyyays be too .small to proiliico its physiological effect. I shall not, 
Jiowey er, (UiU'V iiit<> this subject, as it will form a .s]»ccial question for dis- 
cussion in l>r. Iffack’s paper, to which we arc all looking forward with 
interest. 

A careful sin vey of the tlierapiiutii^s of the mo.st advanced practitioners 
will demonst)‘a.t (5 the fact that drug administration ha.s become more and 
more limited ehielly t<i three classes, viz., sedatives, tonics, and specifics. 
Of specifies sucli as Iodide of Potas.dum, Quinine, &c., I shall say nothing, 
since in most of these the relationship betw'een <lrug and di.sease is of the 
kind yve are. advocating ; ami any (jnesUon xvo may still be disposed to 
i*ais(‘ has rofereiicc ratliei* to the mode of administration than to the art cf 
selection. 

Of the three classes, Jiowever, that of sedatives is the one mr>st frequently 
abuseii. Nothing seems to me more astoiiisliing than the manner in which 
the most advanced jdiysiologists recommend the use of sedatives ; and the 
insane rush after every new pain-killer by practitioners of all classes shows 
clearly lu)w little a correct ]»bysioloj^ Inis hitherto regulated the practice of 
the profes.siou. I'pon what principle this unscientific use of Ufircotics is 
defended J am at a loss to conceive, unless it l)e that, recognizing their 
inability to exert any direct effect on the progress of the disease, they 
think they will, at any rate, render tliat progress as comfortable as possible 
to the patient. Just as if the well-wishers of rranee should have cut the 
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telegraph-wires to pi^vont the Asscnihly at Versailles knowing anything 
of the doings of the OommunistK in J^ans^ and have defeinled tlie act a.s 
a wise precaution lest the doJihcratioiis of that august 1 )()•!/ should he 
disturbed by the exciting nature of tlie brought to tliom. I am well 
aware tliat much has been said of the ailvantages of jihysiologieal rest, and 
of the exhaiisting etfecta of j»ain ; but lot it bo romoiubered tliat 1 am not 
arguing against the lemoval of pain, but against the provaJoiit nu'tliod of 
achieving the result ; neither does it ajipear to mo possible to ouuceive any- 
thing less phifdologioal than the rest (htainod by inducing a morbid states 
of the inoibid centres. Who, in his seJlsc^s, believes in a really innocent 
narcotic ■? What were wo so confidently told about liromide of Potassium 
and Chloral Hydrate f Were they not both landed as “ blessings to human- 
ity,” and poi^fectly harmless rcmiovers of pain and sleeplessness ? and are 
not the medical dounials already teeming with warnings (*f tlieiv rlangcrs, 
or at lejist their many “ iiujonveiiiences” i ( was much pleased, and not iu 
the least surprised, to read the following re]Mui of Dr. iMaudshiy’s opinions 
in the lancet of August 12tb, 1871. It Ls jis follows : — 

“ Dr. Maudsley began by seriously doubting if it were always a wise 
thing to stifle excilemtnii ; and wlictlier a chemical restraint ]*ut upon the 
brain-cells was not often as injmious to tlie jiatient as a iiieclianical res- 
traint imposed upon his limbs. He thought that se/lalives were given far 
too reckles:^ly ; that, althougdi they might relieve syTn]>toms, they often only 
served to push the jiatient further down the hill, and, as often as not, re- 
tarded recovery. He thought that the wliole range of sedatives, including 
Bromide of rotassiura and lly^lnite of Cldoral, were eipially capable of 
being abused ; that ,by giving them we often seriously damaged the 
• patient’s general health ; and, instead of curing, 'we often merely ‘made a 
solitude and willed it peace.’ ” 

These are words of sound wisdom which I trust will bear practi(*al fmit. 
Hr. Maudsley is too sound a jihysiologist and too clear a thinker to be 
long misled by so decepitive and uiis(ticntilic a procedure hh that he com- 
ments on. Surely the time must soon ju*j*ive when jihysiciaus will leam 
tluit they have a higher mission than that of putting disease out of sight ; 
that it is a wiser and bett-er plan to look to the fut ure ; to let Uu‘ patient 
suffer pain on the way towards health rather than enjoy present j’clief at 
the cost of drifting into hopeless disease. 

It is very lanieuiable to hud an accomplished jdiysicioii like Dr. Anstie 
claiming, as among the glories of our recent a-dvances in 'Hi era] >eu tics, the 
subcutaneous injection of Morphia, and the employment of Bromide of 
Potassium and Hydrate of Chloral. 

So long as the fiindameutal en-or of producing a new disease for the 
purpose of curing one alreitdy existing — ^no matter whether the new morbid 
action is set up iu the part already diseased, or in some more distant organ — 
so long as practitioners will give drugs in disturbing doses, so long no real 
progress in drug-treatment is }}ossihle. Either the eutire facts of our 
advanced physiology must be interpreted differeutly, or the veiy founda- 
tions of old-school drug-treatment must be re-laid. 

Physiological experiments with drugs will continue absolutely barren of 
thera.peutic advantages while their results are utilized in so erroneous a 
manner. If a remedy is found experimentally to jiaralyse the motor 
ganglia of the spinal cord, of what possible use can this knowledge be if the 
remedy is to be given in paiulysing doses ? What true physiologist would 
rechmmend the production of such a serious morbid condition as a method 
of cure ? When, Wwever, drugs are employed rationally, that is, specihcjilly 
such a toowledge becomes invaluable, since upon the ascertained principle 
that drugs produce the exactly opposite effect in disease to w hat they do 
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filth, kuow that «iu'h a. tlnig, iu a proper dose, will remove ' aly- 
sis of the cord, jii ovided the nsstoralioii of its normal mode of motion 
not been rendered impossible by ;iii entire (dian^^e iu its i stitutiou, or, in 
othej’ words, ])rovided disorganisation of the cord hfis not jady taken 
pla 

If time permitted I might show that the fashionable methods of treating 
iiiKseaos by stiiiiiijants and high-feedbig have l)ot]i btien carried to an extreme 
vdiieli :>pp< :d , t( io teachings of j)hysu»Jogy ; but here, the ei, 
being siuip^v oni' of degrei*, it will j)robab]y right itself ; and I liave there- 
fore })rel erred confining iiiy attention to d)*iig-lreatineiit where the errors 
are fnmlameiital, and wliei'o the change must be thorough to be of any 
real\aliie. 


Ijet j)livsieians once reallize to themselves the true nature of life, of 
health, and uf disease, and tJjey will never commit tlie grave error of 
prodiuyiig one disease for the cure of another, except, indee under protest, 
and ;is a matter of oxjiedieiiey. 

Let Iluiui once recognize the true natuie of drug action, and its specific 
^relation to diseased aoLtou ; and they will receive a light wherewith to 
guide them through the didiculties and intricacies of a consisteut therai 
indfi. 

Ijet them be content to follow^ and hel[) the natural course of diseasesl 
rather than force a method of their own imaginings upon a bliudly-actingi 
nijiclum* winch can <dfor no resistance, and may therefoie be letl to destroy 
itself ; and they will ceas<‘ to jmescribe drugs to produce disturbances, un/ 
der the idea that il’e\ can in this way drive the jire-existing disease to;''^ 
happy termination. / 

And, finally, let us rejoict^ that every real stej) in the progress of 
physiology has strengthened the scientilic foundation of sjieciiic drug;y^‘4iS 
inent ; and that wm an^ able to stand abve.ast with all the workers/'^*^ 

Viist fi(hl of reKcaich, and, accepting with deep tliankfuluoss eacM'tsw dis- 
covery, lU’e hi a ]»ositioii to render it useful at the bed-side of oiiy patients. 

({entleiiieu, 1 will now conclude witli he^irty cmigi'atulatiobs as to the 
position of homo'opalhic troatinontas established by the most recast ad- 
vances iu physiological researdi. 


THE FCTTURE SCIENCE OF FiOMCEOl'ATHY. 

By Wm. H. Bigler, JVl. D., of rhl^elphku 

'From the earliest times we timl an apparently ^ell-founded distinction made 
between the theoritical aiwl the practical' In the Natural Sciences, iu 
Medicine, in Philosophy, even in TheoUfe^yj in short, in oveiy department 
of liuman knowledge, we iike able %o. ^race an etupirical and a sj^tecidmiv^ , 
school. The former j>rides itself on-* collection of bare facts, whilst the 
latter, framing, entirely a priori system of iileal views, endeavours under* 
this to arrange all facl^ and^j^t, to explain lUl phenomena, Both are 
extremes, mi'^kneitlijer,caiijii‘}<|( claim to the name of Seitnoe, 
is a of h e., it consists of sub^itance and form ; the former 

can be given only by the latter only by bnr remon. 

Again, a glance at , the mental development of the individual will show * 
the relation in whif!"!? these two factors stand to each other. The infftnt i», 
an empiricist in' fl’ I full sense of the term ; the child begins already to. 
reason and to his expeiience, but it is not until the full npaness of 

adult age that ho can* hope to have collected enough experience to give™. 
compRi'ative certainty to his system of knowledge. 
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The sharp line of separation, therefoT-e, so offct'n drawn in tlio present 
Letween the Theoretical and the I'ractiwd, and tlie undue ini])i>rliirjce 
attached to the latter is unnatural, Jiud cah ulated to hinder the a-dvaiieo- 
inent of science. Theie should be uothino purely theoretic- 1 , 1 nor anything 
purely practical. They should go hand in iuind ; observaticni suggesting a 
tlieory, the theory guiding the practice, aiul the ])racti(*.e serving to correct 
and develop tluj tlieory. Thus it has been in all the greatest ai-hieveinents 
of the human mind, well as in the eailiest and riuhjst eiVoils in the Ar(s ; 
th^ only exceptions to this being those purely accidental disccjv'erics which 
have at times shortened the laborious plodding ot mail by vvliole de<udt's. 

We may, therefore, conclude that 'Clieory, as well as lhactice is necessary 
to the building up of a Science. 

h Medicm& a Science ? 

Of the merits of Allojiathy, and its claims to Ixnng thp S(?icnce of 
Medicine, it is not our province, here to sj)eak in <h*tail ; sutH(je it to say, 
that, in our judgment, a sysLeiii — if such it can be called —whose represent- 
atives are obliged to say “ For this disease there are many reine»lies, and 
we must one after the other uutil we hit upon that one which will 
benefit this particular (jjise,” — such a system, wci say, lias much to learn 
before it will have earned the right to be callcl scicMititic. 

But, is Honueopathy a Science / We think not. It is scientific, Imt n<»t 
yet a Science. Any careful stodeut, however, will readilv Ihul in it all tlje 
elements of a true Science, aw'aiting the ordering hand of imliistriuns dis- 
ciples to be rem’cd into an edifice which shall eommaud the a<buiraiiou of 
world. 

, We find it biised n])on Obsercation, the indispensable prererpiisite of 
^ science. 

there was any one particular faculty in wdiuli TIahnemaim can be 
said have excelled, it was in the faculty of ol)servation ; — observation 
close, lifl-)orious, eouscieritious, and - what is stdthun found in a revoln- 
tipuist — tnpartial — Having collected his obsei-vations, be took the next slop 
towards tht formation of science ; he drew his infcveuce from the mass of 
esfipeii^ce at his command, and set up his iheory—tSimilla /Similibns 
OurmtkK - he thonariplied practicidJy ;md sought to confirm before 
theworli^., i 

^ Had his proved even absolutely false, or slionld future investiga- 

tion sliow that iK^eeds modification, yet would Halinemaiiii deserve tlie 
gratitude of the ^vjntific world for the bhiW he sti uek the blundering 
empiricism of his day,’i*;^’ the decided reformation he thereby inaugurated 
SMiid, above all, for shoviliigr the possibility of a Science of Medicine by 
setting up a primipU^ weU defined and comprehensible, according to 
which the cure of disease ahoiihl be attem]jted. 

More than this could not be ^^xpected from one man ; wdiat he di<l was 
the ^york of a giant. If we pictui^ to ourselves the state of Medicine at 
the time in wrhich he lifted uj) his V^ce against its alnises, we must be 
struck with admii^atiou at the moral Cijiuage he displayed, and be willing 
to give all honor to the founder of our school. And yet it could not be 
expected that his system should be perfect. It is the work of a C3od to give 
birth to a fully armed Minerva, and Hahncinanu was but a man, himself 
laying no claims to infallibility. In science the individual should be naught, 
the everything. We therefore, as Wickeis after the Truth, should 

not .worship the man but seek to develo]) and i»eifect his system. A human 
system that hiis not in it the elements of development, beyond its original 
f(to, must on that Very account prove suspicions to the scientific world, 
.^^^rience has shown that man}’ long years of patient study and research, 
on thepart of numerous followers of any other system, have been necessary 
i tp bring it near that fei^te of perfection which we c^ln expect to reach during 
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the prertorit Rta^e of our oxisieiicc ; aud why sh(»ul(l an exception be made 
iu the case of H()nueo[)athy I 

In the history of all scieiuoa we can trace three stages, and not until 
these liave eieli been at least entered nj)on, can Ji scic.nee claim even com- 
})arn.tive jx^rfection. 

These stages are : 1. A s}/utln^tival .stage, in which the fundamental 
])rinei[»Ie is Hhheut<(tUtjlii appliefl to all idieiionien.'i, for the puipose of 
eoiilii-jnation. This stage is a- practical one, and the necessity for a - 
tlieoretieal exi>lanation of known facts is not fi;lt to- be iwpcrative, ' 

ill KoiufXM)]>atliy, we ijlaee Mahnomann and his iniuic’diate sucees«»or8, 

2. An anahjtical stage, W'here the various pbcnomeha are analyzed and 
now ones songlii,, but agaju from a practical stan(l-i>oint. Tlie tlioueanda of 
symptoms in our Materia, Medi(‘.a. prove ho \v industriously the Homoeo- 
jiathiciaiis (d the present da.y arc laboring to e()m})lete this stage. 

:h A sk where all acijiiired da,ta, are, on the 
liasis of jirevious analysis, reduced from mnltiplicity to unity, and are 
brought into a fuller harnmny with tlieoiiginal jirinciple. This latter 
itself thereby acquires a nt w tlepth and signiticance, in the light of wdiich 
further progj*ess becomes ooTniiarativcl^' ea.sv. This stage of Homojopathy 
lies before us, and not until the represenUdives of our school have know- 
inglv and avowedly entered upon it, ca.n we eluiiu to possess a Sdence of 
Medicine. 

If tlujsc views be cori’cct, it becomes every follower of Hoiuceopathy to 
set clearly before him the goal towards wdiich he must aim, and the direc- 
tion in w'hicU his etl'oiis must be put forth, that they may not be in vain. 

\Ve will endeavour tlivtJi lo find out J. In xrhat partimlar dep>wrtmmU 
of the field of ge/turaf 'medo'al fiioicledf/c Jlumnopalhp ifi caUld upo^i^ bp iU 
principle^ especially to labor? and II. Ihm these departni^. 7its cere to he 
enltii'Utcd ? 

1. The events of the ji.ist years have conclusively shown that the world 
demands a thorough medical education on the part of homoeopathic 
]>hysiciaus, a,a<l that this demand lias been recognized as just and every 
effort made to accede to it. Our investigation, therefore, has reference 
only to the <1 nest ion, “A\'hat branches ought particHlarly to engage the 
attenfioii and invite the research of the. hoimv'opath ic parctition^P Taking 
the fumlamenial jninciple of our system ;ih our guide, the answer beconiee 
easy ; indeed, iu “ Siiuili a similibus cui'anlur,'’ it is already giyen, viz 
Siniilla, i. e., inorbifl jiliciioinena as indicalioiis of a pathologwcd state, 
PATHOLour; Slnd'ibtfs^ i. e., morbid jdieuoniena as the result of drug 
action., Matkria Mkdiua : and curantvr, the efowdng point and aim of the 
whole scieneii of medicine, Tiieuai*kutics. 

Wo do not (huiy that the reaction against the dogmatism of the dominant 
school in the branch of Pathology caused even Ilalineinann to lay but little 
stress ujxui it, and has l(*d many of his followers to deny in toto its utility. ^ 
Put is not the latter extreme equally as w^rong .auci disastrous as the fault 
against, which it is the I'caetiou f Amidst the host of symptoms which a 
careful examination of almost any jiationt can elicit, what shall be our 
guide in determinijig their relative value in selecting a remedy ? Winat 
shall guard us against seizing s(»ine particular one as characteristic, giving 
ifc undue prominence, ami combating it energetically and — in Vain ? iTpdii 
a knowledge of Pathology depend Diagnosis and X^rognosis, and upon, 
these, our ability to form such a jxictiire of the ‘‘ tobility of symptoms” lis’ 
will.:,”>Able us to apply a remedy uuderstiuidingly, and with the assurance 
of success. ' j , 

It is to Materia Meilica that Tlomocopathy has hitherto paid most atten-c^ 
tion anti in wdiich it has made most progress. Symptoms of drugs have bee^ 
multiplied almost indefinitely, and they are being collected and btought. 
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Inlso.a that will materially lighten the hihoj’s of future worker.^, when 

vftoiMeopathy ishail hax'^e entered upuii the third sL^ge of its evistence. And 
' tlijview of the paramount importanee whieli, in our school, u knowledge <jf 
antioa <lrug\s have^ we (\ninot he sufticiejitly gruleful to those 
who nave devoted their lives to the (iiillivafcioii of tliis hianeli of niedieini). 
lithe eatue single niiuded industry he shown h('r(‘;inei‘ in tJie e/iorts In 
’ give this a scientific basis, and to liannonm* thoroiigldy its pheiionic-iia 
with those to be obtained by a homcvopalhio ciiJtival ioji ot l*.iih<ilogy, wJiat 
jia^ we not hope fur in the future, in the branch of 'JMn^rupeutu s I 

But to proceed to the second and nior<‘ [)ra«'lic'.d ])art of our c:vaiih- 
n^ition, viz ; J/au? are these brandies to Ikj cultivatcid ^ 

answer in general— by unfolding and ajiplying in llieni llie funda,-' 
inept^ principle of Hounnopathy. 

In brd6r, however, to do this, wo must examine again the aunil in'" and 
the dniilihvJl to find in what tlieir ‘‘ siniilarify'’ is to he sought. Tlcue 
we lay down the proposition, as a key to the whole ]>osition, t/nit uu 
8y.mptovn, canhe regat'ded m <i Sipnjttom, of the m-eoUed dimt'ie or aiorldde 
infiuence The importance of this ])roposition will he seen as we 

proceed to examine the various factors whidi nniiedhf ju’oducc, syni]>tc»ms. 

In the first place the human organism presents to ns 1 he viewof a com- 
plicated laboratory, in wliieli the most complex c:lienjjeaJ proc‘c*.ssc!s a.i e 
’ continually going on. These would lead, as they incvitahly do in the uucl, 
to decomposition and disschition, if they wtirc^ not hchl in check and regu- 
lated by some force, whieli although itsell uninllueuced hy them, yet lias 
nomally (L e. in hciUth) the power of presenwing thci harmony of tlnur 
action. In this liarinony alone do we line! a just e<|ni]ihrium hetwca ii 
destructive decomposition and rci])ai«a,tive as.similaticm. This rc'gulati\.' 
force, we will call, fen* want of a better term, the c’/.s* rda\ As tin's vital 
force is in health ceaselessly active^, in preserving harmony, so in disease' vv»‘ 
must suppose it equally active in sceeking to rc'sLoic' it wdieii disLurhecl. 

This vis vitw, allhcnigh the samti in all -for it is but a part c> I* the 
original ‘‘ breath of life,” whereby “ man liocanma Jiving souk’- is modified 
. in i.ts activity, and in the inauifc-sfcatipns of this activ'ity hy the mvod f*u;tor 
of KyhicU we have t.<» speak- the 'inJiridiod constindiuit. 'i'lie universal 
spirit of life individualizes itself in each human being, and in conncjction 
with hereditary or acquired ]>eeuliarit]ies of ])hyHic iil structure and function, 
produces wliat we call eonatltiuiou (including Temporument), uniepm in each 
mdividual, and furnishing in each an object of se[>arate study for the 
pathologist. 

JBlut in thft production (d' abnormal phe iiomena we must recognize as 
active also a third factor— iujUicnee : be it met* In ini cal or tangible, 

, or dynamic. The results of the most recent investlg.ilious go to show tbut 
inn^ly all diseases the a'timUii crime is of the former kind ; whilist 
must hold fast to the fact that tlni proxLimfe. causes, is of the latter cla-ss. 
The morbific influence by origiuaUug j lew abnormal jn-ocesijcs, or by iv- 
tarding or aecleratitig the noimaJ om\s, disturbs the equilibrium and]>ro 
diioes what is called a pathological condition. 

These three then, the vis vita?, the individual constitution, and the 
morbific influence, we call the comtant factors or agents in Uie production 
of di^ase or morbid phenomena. 

Tphere are, however, also others which we can call variaUe factors, since 
, th^y may in certain cases not be of sufficient power to influencjo the charac- 
> of symptoms in ahy very marked manner. That they do exert some 
iixfiu|^ce eiiOpot, we tliiuk, be doubted. Tiiere is no absolutely inert object 
; in everything has its own peculiar powcjr or force, wdiich it is 

putting forfli. 'Whether the luanifesfation of this force is to 
ns will depend upon the rehitive susceptibility of the 
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object iii^ou wliicli it h exertefl, and ii]K)n the jicuteiiesB of our senses. 

< )fth< iblo factors we will moutiou as the pnucipal ones : the 

of th( ifnioapi ' (moist or dry ; heavy or lights hot or cold, pui’c 
ited, ‘ fly or negatively, electric, &e.). i the amount of 
unitiffht (i. i\ ch'ni* or cJoiidy , the time of the day, the on of 

odilied b; t locality iu 

wiiicli the j>atient resides, the position of lus dw^elling or apiirtmentj and 
oiIi(‘r cirenjnstaiicies wOiich will readily suggest themselves to every one. 

Again, if tlie s|>ois on the siur’s disk stand iu some couuection which the 
phenomenon of \iio Aurora Borealis, and the valuations of the compass, and 
if, in‘<*oi‘djiig to the asscH.ioii of careful observers, the changes of the mOon 
ad'oel the amount of w'ater which collects over saur kraut, and the position 
of fence ]>osts, we must njasouably conclude that man too is subject to 

ij/Jaro/ iiilhiv’iicos. 

'j'hesc^, th(‘ii, are the various ageiieies, consUnt and variable, which by 
theii* acjliou upon the tissues, and through these upon the functions of the 
human body, piuduce the wyni])toms of disease, and to these the bomcoo- 
j»;itliic [)atljnlogist must <lirect his attention, if he would work in the spirit 
(d the 'founder of his school, and assist in building up a, science of medicine. 
IJej ti he will firnl enough inmriahle eleiiuuits U) enable him to classify 
sMiij)touis- Hdassiiication being iiidtsptuaabltf ruivcsisarif to science — at the 
same time that a recogidi-iou of the vupiable elemeiits will guar<l liim 
againsl loo hasty gcncraJizatiou, as well as against siiperifical dogmatism. 

Ho wiil tind ;uui name certain pathological states and pi'ocesses nianifest- 
iiig llicruselves by necessary and invariabh' symptoms, which will claim his 
tirst attention, fuid ill the ligld. of which the relative im])ortance of other 
symptoms is to he determined. He will trace the influence of constitntmi 
ill certaLii modifleations of general sym])toms, and in new sympathetic 
])htinouu‘iia, whilst by careful study and cimtiiiued rational comparison he 
will be able to the. varying character that a disease will assume at 
certain seasons, and in certain localities, under the inlliienco of the mrMle 
agencies above j»oin tod out, , , 

But to ])ass on to our examination of the ^^similibus” or symptoms of 
drug-disease. iTero, too, the same consiortf and coriahla factors haye been 
at work to produce the i>henomena recorded in our Materia Medica ; the 
only diticreiice being lliat here tJie known drug takes the place of the some- 
times unknown “ moi bine influence. \¥e sce‘ therefore, lliat iu any given 
family or group of drugs, the characteiistic difereiiccx iu their action are not 
to be ascriboil exclusively to the tlrugs, but in a great measure to the pecu- 
liar codsUtutlofi of the provei\ and to what we have called the variable agen- 
cie-f’ at work duriinj the tims of the prooihy. 

This leads us to say a few words on What we consider recpiisite to make 
a “ proving,” realy valuable as a contribution to our Materia Medica. Th« 
piDver should Ihj an vnhkmed, eomriodious person, and a close observer. 
He should be as nearly as possible in a slate of health, but slnmld note 
carefully his her^itary or acquired constitution. We should be informed 
f)f Ids j)ticuliariti(;s of temponuneiit, his occuj>a.tion and the circumstances 
which could in any way afleci the results of the dnig’s fiction, e. g., tko 
hygienic condition uiuler which be is placed, the external influences to 
which he is exjiosed and the/eli’cct tltey onlinarily produce. . 

Besides this sliould be recorded the ieJluric and sidereal changes ih^ ' 
occur during the lime of proving, and this notin general terins, bht wiih. - 
precision, and as the result of careful observation* The prpver shiTi^dl' 
make m chance in his manner of living, since such change would 'in 
cfises of itself be suflTicient to produce symptoms. 

Provings conducted in the manner Hius lyriefly hinted at, althoudi.tiy^ 
would prove very laborious find would Tequire much 
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evontually fiiriiisli us with a iMatona iVlediV'i ;>fi(l we would not run 

the risk of liaviiifv (svery aceidental iU'h and arhi^ ascrilHMl to tlie action of 
a dru^, wlien Tnuch more ]>o\vc!'rni innufuiccs m;iv hrue lieejj at work. 

From j)rovings of this kio<h i]i whi<-]«. fuiihuinofc, lliove has heeii a 
nyiiformity \n of ilrUi^MaUcn, but a rttricfjflw tlie vi.'f in,ii<tfi)a‘C 3 

umler which it was taken, the JJomo* jpathist nuisl, ]>y couij):n i^ou, 
endeavour to hui Id up a .s‘co'/o <? of Abaleria iSIt'dica. lie must iiow <‘Iassify 
and arrange lus remedi d agents into gionps aee'ndiiig to their 
inmriahte Here lu' will h<‘ ve\v in »leiiall\ assist e<l by cJassitica- 
tions already furnished him by the nalinaJ s<'jenees. 

Within tliese larger gtouj»s, he v ill tlum ende;i\'or to foi rn snia]l(‘r ones, 
oii (lie bases of nffiupftt/ietH' symptoms, tiaeiiig, lu)we\'er, tlie eharai-tnastic 
fh'fereiu-cs between the dnigs, dejieudeiit upon the action of the raroible. 
agencies. 

But in order to be able t<» do this, and to lake the iie\t and tinal stej) 
toAvards the goal, he Jiiusl seek t(» c.vyVo/// ihr Tliiware in them- 

selves but signs by whi- h sutlering jiatme seeks to jiiake her wants know n 
to intelligent man, and it is his <ju(y to noth tointeiprel iliein. The 
difiTcuIty of the task otlers no e.'ant'.e foj- (he .shirking of the duU. 

But our work is not yet C(>mplete. We nmsl< now eompaie the piimai v 
invariable action of iiie drug.s, with tin; eojistant invaii.ible sieiis of 
■pallmlogical states to lind tlie nintlh' ; :uul then the nn'i<4di^ and /Kithetic 
manifestations of drug ae-tiou. with tin* same ]ihcnomeua produei‘d by mor- 
bific iuthiences, to find [\h' thus to e<»ustrnct a Srleiicv of Thorn-' 

pevtim. This branch lias <»ffeu falsely, we ihink, been based iijmiii a. 
doctrine of do.ses and ]»ot(‘iicie.s whieli will tint bear tlie b ^t of close' investi- 
gation. AVt* <lo Jiot me in to doiiy the <hl(.ic^ of p(»i!tenlized druj’'!. but wt' 
do maintain that the esseuee of li(»in<e<»path;, , as it^ name iniplie‘>, lies in 
the “principle of similaiily and not in iln* dose. We havt‘ as,"nmi'd this 
principle to be correct, and if correct Imw ;iie aac to c.xplaiii ihe em-es 
performed by the Old S<‘hool wiili the s"v,;e* unnedies as are emph^usl in 
cases of the mme <lisea.se by t)u* New’ Selion) ! KitJu r our princi[>le is not 
correct, or the of .a dmn has nothing to do Avith its imniediale, 

curative eflect. Tin’s is a (Ulennna otit of A\lneh there is m, (‘.seap(5. For the 
present, therefore, the (piesi ion of dost' mnsl b«* rog uded as uudecidt'd, 
and only to be teLtkid by moj’<‘ o.xtemh'd and .s' ^sil;nlalic obsevA’afituis. 
There can be no doubt that ii]* 1o the pivse-it limt' (In' ]>rincipje of similarity 
has pi*OA^ed the most reJiaiile guith' in Therapeutics. The m<;ie cJ<»soly the 
similarity between tlu'. tAvo sets of agents aeti\e in producing the syTuptoTiia 
of natural and of drug d isea.se, the surer and inorti sci(‘uUlic Avill become 
this branch. And it is tin’s which is tin; liighest a,nd noble.st part of the 
medical science ; that in Avliich ompirieal ajt by be^ctuning scicJititic, reaches 
its goal. Kero as Ave have stjcii, after the feu’egoing a-iialy.sLs, the liigln'st 
syjithesia is reached, wheiaj all jdi(;iiomciia arc re-etdlected and liroiight into 
perfect unity wdth the governing princi]>le. 

Not the Similia, not the but the should be the boast 

and pride ('f Hommopathy.-- .J,e,c//LV'a Jourtinl of Jhm. Mat. Mod. Ncav 
S eries. »Sei>t. 1871. 
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